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PREFACE 


The articles contained in these volumes were compiled 
before the transfer of the Districts in Eastern Bengal to 
a new Province ; but footnotes have been added, wherever 
possible, to show statistics for the area of the present 
Province of Bengal, and asterisks have been placed against 
the names of places transferred. 

Mr. E. A. Gait, C.I.E., drafted the greater portion of the 
article on Bengal, which was completed by Mr. C. G. H. 
Allen, I.C.S., and Mr. H. F. Howard, I.C.S. Materials for 
several sections dealing with technical and special subjects 
were supplied by the departments concerned. The minor 
articles and the articles on Divisions, Districts, and places 
therein were likewise written by Messrs. Allen and Ploward, 
on the basis, in most cases, of drafts supplied by District 
or Political officers, with the addition of notes on Geology 
by Mr. P. N. Bose, on Archaeology by Dr. T. Bloch, on 
climate by Mr. Little, and on Botany by Lxeut.-Colonel 
Prain, C.I.E. Most of these articles were also revised 
by Mr. Gait. Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, I.C.S., who was in 
charge of the work during the revision by the Indian 
editor, added later statistics and contributed many valuable 
suggestions. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

BENGAL 

VOLUME I 

Bengal 1 (more precisely designated, Lower Bengal). — The Physical 
largest and most populous Province in India. It lies between General 
1 9° 1 8' and 28° 15' N. and between 82° and 97 0 E., and con- outline, 
tains four large sub-provinces — Betigal proper, Bihar, Chota 
Nagpur, and Orissa. The two former comprise the lower 
plains and deltas of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. Chota 
Nagpur is a rugged tract of hill and jungle, broken by deep 
ravines and river valleys. The greater part of Orissa belongs to 

1 The article was written before the changes were carried out which 
constituted the new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. These were 
determined upon to lighten the excessive burden imposed upon the Govern- 
ment of Bengal by the increase of population, the expansion of commercial 
and industrial enterprise, and the glowing complexity of all branches of 
administration* The Province had hitherto comprised an area of nearly 
190,000 sejuare miles, with a population of over 78 millions, and a gioss 
revenue amounting to more than noo lakhs. In these circumstances, the 
xelief of the Bengal Government had become an administrative necessity, 
and it was decided that it could be afforded only by actual transference 
of territory, and not by organic changes m the form of government. 
Accordingly, on October 16, 1905, the Divisions of Dacca, Chittagong, 
and Kajshahi (except Darjeeling), the District of Miilda, ami the State 
of Hill Tippera were transferred to the newly formed Piovmee of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the area under the jurisdiction of the Bengal Govern- 
ment being thus reduced by 50,000 square miles and its population by 
25,000,000. The five Hindi-speaking States of Jashpur, Surgujii, Udaipur, 

Korea, and Chang Bhakar were at the same time transferred to the Cen- 
tral Provinces ; while the District of Sambalpur with the exception of 
two zamindtlris, and also the Oriya-s peaking States of Patna, Kiilfthandi 
or Karond, Sonpur, Btimra, and Rairakhol in the Central Provinces, were 
attached to Bengal* The result of these transfers of territory is that the 
Ihovince as now constituted comprises an area of 148,592 square miles, 
with a population of 54,662,529 persons. In order to show the effect of 
this change in the constitution of the Province, footnotes have been added, 
wherever possible, giving statistics for the new area; and the States, 
Divisions, Districts, and towns transferred from Bengal have been indicated 
by asterisks. 
bk, r. 
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the same formation as Chota Nagpur ; but along the coast 
there is a narrow belt of alluvium, formed from the silt 
deposited by the rivers, which drain the hills as they find their 
sluggish way to the sea. 

Bonn- The Province is bounded on the north by Nepal and Tibet, 
danes. an( ^ ky thg mighty chain of the Himalayas ; on the east by 
Assam and the continuation of the range of lulls which divides 
Assam from Burma ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal and 
Madras; and on the west by the United and the Central 
Provinces. 

The whole Province forms a Lieutenant-Govcrnoiship with 
an aica 1 of 196,408 square miles, of which 84,728 square miles 
are included in Bengal proper, 44,259 in Bihar, 24,306 in 
Orissa, and 43,115 in Chota Nagpur. These figures include 
an unsurveyed tract of swamp and jungle on the fringe of the 
delta, the extent of which is about 6,600 square miles. Of 
the total area, 157,796 square miles are British territory, while 
38,612 square miles lie in the Native States attached to 
Bengal: namely, Cooch BehSr, Sikkim, Hill Tippera *, and 
the Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 

Origin of According to Hindu legend, king Bali of the Lunar race 
name * had five sons, begotten for him on his queen Sudeshna by the 
Rishi Dlrghatamas : namely, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Ptindra, 
and Suhma. Each of these sons founded a kingdom that 
was named after him. Vanga 2 or Banga is said to have 
occupied the deltaic tract south of the Padma, lying between 
the Bhagirathi and the old course of the Brahmaputra, and to 
have been conquered by the Pandava Blum and also by 
Raghu. The inhabitants of this region are described in the 
Raghubansa as living in boats, and as growing transplanted 
rice for their staple crop. In the time of Ballal Sen the tract 
immediately to the east of the Bhagirathi was called Bm jki, 
and Banga occupied the eastern portion of the delta. The 
tract west of the BhagTrathi was known as Rarh, which in 
Prakrit was softened to Lala. Possibly Bengal or Bangfda is 
a combination of Banga Lala, and, in any case, there* can be 
no doubt that the word is connected with the ancient Vanga. 

1 Of the total aiea of 148,592 square miles now included in Bengal, 
35,576 square miles are in Bengal proper (including 5,700 square miles 
m the Sundarbans), 43,524 squaie miles are in Bihar, 41,789 in Orissa, 
and 27,703 in Chota Nagpur. Altogether, 115,819 square miles am 
British territory and 32,773 square miles are Native States. 

2 The word Vanga first appears as the name of a country in the Aitartya 
Aranyaka (2-1-1), where its inhabitants are represented as eaters of in- 
discriminate food, and as progenitors of many children. 
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During the period of Muhammadan rule the term was applied 
specifically to the whole delta, but later conquests to the east 
of the Brahmaputra and north of the Padma were eventually 
included m it Under the British the name has at different 
times borne very different significations. All the north-eastern 
factories of the East India Company, from Balasore on the 
Orissa coast to Patna in the heart of Bihar, belonged to the 
‘Bengal Establishment,’ and, as its conquests crept higher up 
the rivers, the term continued to be the designation of the 
whole of its possessions in Northern India. From the time of 
Warren Hastings to that of Lord William Bentinck, the official 
style of the Governor-General was £ Governor-General of Fort 
William in Bengal.’ In 1836, when the Upper Provinces were 
formed into a separate administration, they were designated 
the North-Western Provinces, in contradistinction to the Lower 
Provinces; and although they, as well as Oudh, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces, and Burma, were sometimes loosely 
regarded as forming the Bengal Presidency, the word was 
ordinarily used in this sense only for military purposes, to 
denote the sphere of the old Bengal army, as distinguished 
from the armies of Bombay and Madras. In its ordinary 
acceptation, the term now coveis only the jurisdiction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The term ‘Bengal proper’ 
has a still more restricted meaning, and indicates, roughly 
speaking, the country east of the Bhaglrathi and Mahananda, 
where the prevalent language is Bengali. 

Bengal contains tracts of very different physical features, Natural 
including the alluvial plains of the Ganges and the Brahma- ^visions. 
I’UTRA, and the deltas of those nveis, which form the greater 
part of Bihar and Bengal pioper ; the crystalline plateau of 
Chota Nagpur, including the Tributary States of Orissa, and 
the hills stretching to the Ganges at Rajmahfd ; the narrow 
strip of alluvium comprising Orissa ; and lastly, a small portion 
of the sub-Himalayas, Sikkim State, and a tract which once 
belonged to Sikkim but now forms the main part of Darjeeling 
District. It is thought that there was formerly a continuous 
chain of hills connecting the Rajmahfd range with the remains 
of the ‘peninsular system,’ still in existence in Assam, and that 
their subsidence was due to the same disturbances that resulted 
in the elevation of the Himalayas. The hollow thus formed 
has been filled in by the deposits of the Himalayan rivers ; 
but the gradual raising of the surface has been, to a great 
extent, discounted by fresh subsidences, which have been 
accompanied by upheavals elsewhere. However this may be, 
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the uplands of Chota Nagpur date from a very ancient period, 
while the Himalayas were thrown up at a time which, from 
a geological point of view, is compaiatively iecent, and the 
alluvium in the greater part of Bengal pioper has been 
deposited at a much later date than that in the Bihar plain 
west of Rajmahal. 

The sub-province of Bihar occupies the noi th-wcstci n quarter 
of Bengal. It is divided by the Ganges into two paits noith 
and south. North Bihar is a level plain falling very giadually 
from the foot of the Himalayas, and with a belt of fanly high 
land along the bank of the Ganges, Between these two 
extiemes the general elevation is lower, and considerable areas 
aie liable to damage by floods. The soil consists mainly of 
the older alluvium or fiatigar, a yellowish clay, with frequent 
deposits of kankar ; but in many parts this has been cut away 
by the torrents that rush down Irom the Himalayas, and the 
lowland, through which these rivers have at one time or 
another found an exit to the Ganges, is composed of more 
recent deposits of sand and silt brought down by them when 
in flood. In South Bihar the effects of recent fluvial action 
are less marked, especially towards the east, where the outlying 
hills and undulations of the Chota Nagpur plateau trench 
more and more upon the Gangetic plain until, at Monghyr, 
they extend as far as the river itself, and offer an effectual 
opposition to the oscillations in its course which the more 
yielding alluvial soil is unable to prevent elsewhere. The 
Bihar of our administration contains two tracts whit h do not 
properly belong to it. The Santa l Pakoanas in its physical 
and ethnic features is an integral part of Chota Nftgpur, while 
Malda* and the eastern part of Purnka belong to Bengal 
proper. 

The latter sub-province naturally subdivides itself into four 
distinct parts. West Bengal, or the part west of the iilugmithi, 
lies outside the true delta. The eastern portion of this trad is 
low and of alluvial formation; but farther west laterite begins 
to predominate, and the surface rises and becomes more and 
more undulating and rocky, until at last it merges in the 
uplands of Chota Nagpur, Central Bengal, or the part lying 
south of the Padma, between the Bhftgfmthi on the west anti 
the Madhumat! on the east, was formerly the Ganges delta; 
but it has gradually been raised above flood level, and tin* 
great rivers which formerly flowed through it, depositing their 
fertilizing silt, yielding an ample supply of wholesome drinking* 
water, and draining it, have shrunk to insignificance, Their 
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mouths have silted up and their banks are often higher than 
the surrounding country, which they are no longer able to 
drain. East Bengal, or the country east of the MadhumatT, 
includes the piesent delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
where the process of land-formation is still going on; but in 
the south-east the lull range that divides Assam from Buima 
projects into it, while on the confines of Dacca 1 ' and 
Mymensingh* the Madhupur Jungle 14 , a tract of quasi- 
laterite, uses above the recent alluvium. North Bengal lies 
north of the Padma and is wholly alluvial, with the exception 
of the Himalayan State of Sikkim, the greater part of the 
District of Darjeeling, and an elevated tract known as the 
Barind*, similar to the Madhupur Jungle, which occupies 
a considerable area on the confines of Dinajpur*, Malda% 

Raj shah 1 14 , and Bogra*. In spite of its proximity to the lulls, 
the general level of the alluvial country is very low, especially 
in Cooch Behar, Rangpur*, and the central part of R&jshahr" ; 
and it suffers from obstructed drainage, due to the silting-up 
of the rivers and the gradual raising of their beds. 

The plains of Orissa are a flat alluvial tiact of which the On^sa. 
centre and south comprise the delta of the MahanadI, and 
the north has been formed by the fluvial deposits of the rivers 
which drain the southern flank of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Behind these plains rises a belt of hills, which gradually mcige 
in the rocky uplands of the Tributary States. 

Chota Nagpur, with the SantaL Parganas and the Tributary Chota 
States of Orissa, belongs throughout to the same geological Na &l nir * 
formation. On the whole, the level lises gradually towaids the 
north and west, but some of the highest peaks arc in the south. 

The main axis of the Himalayas skirts the northern Mmm- 
boundary of Sikkim, dividing it from Tibet ; but one of the Uuns> 
loftiest mountains in the world, Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), 
lies within Sikkim, and three outliers project far into the plains 
of Bengal. The Singamla range strikes southward fiom 
Kinchinjunga in 88° E., and forms the boundary between 
Nepal and Darjeeling, its highest peaks being Singalila (12,130 
feet), Sandakphu (11,930 feet), Phalut (11,811 feet), and 
Sabarcjam (11,636 feet), and the connected ranges and spurs 
covering the greater part of Darjeeling District. Fifty miles 
to the eastward, the Chola range tuns southward from the 
Dongkya peak (23,190 feet), dividing Sikkim from Tibet 
and Bhutan on the east ; it is pierced by the Julep La Pass, 
at 14,390 an< ^ separates the basin of the Tista on the 
west from that of the Torsa on the east. At Gipmochi (the 
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tri-junction point of the Sikkim-Bhutan-Tibct boundary) this 
range bifurcates into two great spms; one runs to the south- 
east and the other to the south-west, including between them 
the valley of the Jaldhaka. From Chumalhari (23,933 
another great ridge strikes south through Bhutan between the 
basins of the Torsa (the Chumbi Valley) and Raidftk rivers, 
terminating in the Sinciiula hills which form the boundary 
between Jalpaigun District* and Bhutan. The sub- Himalayan 
zone is represented by the Somes war hills (2,270 feet), which 
form the boundary between Champaran District and Nepal. 

The Chota Nagpur plateau is contiguous to the Vindhyan 
system and attains an elevation of 2,000 feet. There aie in 
reality thiee separate plateaux divided by belts of nigged hill 
and ravine ; and a confused mass of hills fringes the plateaux, 
extending in the Rajmahal Hills and at Monghyr north-east 
to the Ganges, and southwards over the Orissa Tributary States, 
while outlying spurs project far into the plains of South Bihar 
and West Bengal. Parasnath (4,480 feet) in Hazaribagh 
District is the loftiest of these spurs, and the Saranda hills 
in Singhbhum rise to 3,500 feet. 

On the south-eastern frontier a succession of low ranges 
running north and south covers the east of the Chittagong 
Division* and Hill Tippeia*. The Sitakund* hill rises to 
1,155 feet; but the ranges in the Chittagong Hill Tracts* 
attain a greater altitude, the highest peaks being Keokiadang 
(4,034 feet) and Pyramid hill (3,017 feet). 

Kims. The most distinctive feature of the Province is its netwoik 
of rivers— the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, with their affluents 
and distributaries. These rivers are of use in many ways. 
They furnish an admirable and cheap means of transport ; 
they contain an inexhaustible supply of fish ; and they bring 
down vast quantities of fertilizing silt, which they distribute 
over the surface of the delta. The Ganges, which cnteis on 
the western frontier, Hows almost due east, with numerous 
oscillations, as far as Rajmahfd, where it escapes from the 
restraining influence of the hard rocks of the ( 'hota Nagpur 
formation and enters the loose alluvium of Bengal proper. 
Until some 400 years ago, its subsequent course was due 
south, down the channel of the BhauIkatiu. By degrees 
this channel silted up and became unequal to its task, and 
the main stream of the Ganges was thus obliged to seek 
another outlet. In this way the IchamatI, the Jalanoi, and 
the Mata bhang a became in turn the main stream. The river 
tended ever eastwards, and at lust, aided perhaps by one of 
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those periodic subsidences of the unstable surface of the 
country to which reference has already been made, it broke 
eastwards, right across the old drainage channels, until it was 
met and stopped by the Brahmaputra. The river, below the 
point where the Bhagirathi leaves it, is known as the Padma. 

Having its source at no great distance from that of the 
Ganges, but on the other side of the Himalayas, the Brahma- 
putra flows eastwards through Tibet, where it is known as the 
Tsan-po, until it reaches a point due north of the eastern 
extremity of Assam, when it takes a southeily course and, 
after forcing its way through the Eastern Himalayas, emerges 
in the plains of Assam. It then turns westwards and, after 
traversing the Assam Valley, enters Bengal from the noith- 
east. It formerly followed the contour of the Garo Hills and, 
bisecting the District of Mymensingh*, joined the Meghna, or 
the united channel of the rivers which drain the Surma Valley 
and the surrounding hills of the Assam range and Lushai. 
This is the course shown on the maps of RennelFs survey 
in 1785; and it was not till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that, having raised its bed and lost its velocity, it was 
no longer able to hold its own against the Meghna, and 
suddenly broke westwards. Its new course runs due south 
from Dhubri and joins the Padma near Goalundo*. From 
that point these two great rivers travel down a common channel 
and vie with each other in depositing their silt in the eastern 
comer of the delta, where the land area is now being rapidly 
thrust forward. They discharge into the Bay of Bengal down 
the Meghna estuary. 

Along the northern frontier of Bengal numerous rivers 
debouch from the Himalayas. There are reasons fox sup- 
posing that formeily, when the Ganges and the Biahmaputra 
were still 150 miles apart, many of them united to form a great 
independent river which flowed southwards to the sea, some 
times east of the B&rind down the channel of the Karatova, 
and sometimes west of it by way of the Mahananda. It has 
been suggested that the Haringhata was the original estuary 
of the KaratoyS and its affluents, and it is possible that the 
Bhairab was the ancient channel of the Mahananda. Its 
tortuous course can still be traced on both sides of the Jalangi 
and the M&tabhanga ; and it is only near the Padma, almost 
opposite the point where the Mahananda flows into it, that 
all upward traces of this old river disappear. At the present 
time the chief Himalayan tributaries of the Ganges in this Pro- 
vince are the Gandak, the Kosi, and the Mahananda, while 
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Scenery. 


Lakes, Mis. 
&c. 


the TIsta — the modern representative of the Karatoya — is an 
affluent of the Brahmaputra. On its right bank the Ganges 
receives the Son from Chota Nagpur ; and its ancient channel, 
the Bhagirathi, which in the latter part of its course is called 
the Hooghly, is augmented from the same direction by the 
waters of the Damodar and the Rupnarayan. Farther south, 
in Orissa, several rivers, draining the Chota Nagpur plateau, 
find an exit to the sea independently of the great fluvial system 
described above, Of these the chief are the Subarnarekha, 
Baitarani, Brahman!, and Mahanadi. 

In a level alluvial country like Bengal, where the soil is 
composed of loose and yielding materials, the courses of the 
rivers are constantly shifting • land is cut away from one bank 
and thrown up on the other ; and the definition and regulation 
of the alluvial rights of the riparian proprietors and of the 
state form the subject of a distinct branch of Anglo-Indian 
jurisprudence. 

In spite of the dead level and the consequent absence of 
variety, the scenery of Bengal proper and Orissa has a distinct 
charm of its own. Even in the dry months the groves of 
bamboos and of mango, areca and coco-nut palm, tamarind, 
pipal \ and other trees, in which the homestead lands of the 
people are buried, afford a profusion of green vegetation very 
restful to the eye, while in the rains, from the time when the 
young rice seedlings cover the ground with a delicate green 
sward until December, when the golden heads of the mature 
plants fall before the sickle, the landscape verges very closely 
on the beautiful. In South Bihar the village sites arc, for the 
most part, devoid of trees, and the houses are crowded together 
in inartistic confusion, Except for occasional mango groves 
and the trees on the steeper hills or along some of the main 
roads, there is very little vegetation when the crops aie off the 
ground, and the prospect is bare and arid, until the rains cause 
the maize, millets, and early rice to germinate. In North Bihar 
trees are more plentiful, though much less so than in Bengal 
proper. The Chota Nagpur plateau is a tangled mass of rock 
and forest. The outlook is always diversified, and from the 
higher points magnificent views are obtained, 

. In their upper reaches the rivers have a rapid flow and cany 
away the soil ; but when they enter the level flats of Bengal 
proper, their speed is reduced, and their torpid current is no 
longer able to support the solid matter hitherto held in sus- 
pension. They accordingly deposit it in their beds and on 
their banks, which are thus raised above the level of the 
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surrounding country, until at last the river breaks through 
to the adjacent lowland and makes for itself a new bed, where 
it repeats the process. Great marshes or Mis are often found 
within the enclosures thus formed by the high banks of rivers. 
These are generally connected with the outside rivers by khals 
or drainage channels ; but, owing to the tendency of all water- 
courses to silt up, they remain open only so long as the differ- 
ence of level between the water in the basin and that outside 
is sufficiently great to maintain a flow which gives an efficient 
scour. The natural tendency of these swamps is to fill up ; 
in the rainy season the rivers drain into them and deposit their 
silt, and decayed vegetable matter also gradually accumulates. 
In this way, but for the vagaries of the rivers and fresh subsi- 
dences of the surface, the irregularities in elevation would in 
course of time disappear. These marshes are met with all over 
Bengal proper ; but they are especially numerous in the south 
of FarIdpur* and the west and north-west of Backergunge*, 
where the whole country is a succession of basins, full of water 
in the rains, but partially or wholly dry in the winter months. 
The largest of these depressions is the Chalan BTl*, lying 
partly in Rajshahi* and partly in Pabna*, which has a water 
area varying from about 20 square miles in the dry season 
to 150 in the rains. The average depth of water during the 
dry season is about 3 feet ; a tortuous navigable channel runs 
through it, with a depth of from 6 to 12 feet all the year round. 
In Bihar the number of these marshes is comparatively small, 
and they usually dry up during the cold season. The only 
lakes, properly so called, are found in Champaran, where 
a chain of them (forty-three in number), covering an area 
of 139 square miles, runs through the centie of the District, 
marking the old bed of some extensive river which has now 
taken another course. 

The largest lake, if such it can be called, in the whole 
Province is the Chilka, in the south of Orissa, a pear-shaped 
expanse of water, 44 miles long, with an area varying at different 
seasons from 344 to 450 square miles. It was once doubtless 
a gulf of the sea, protected on the south by a barren spur of 
hills and on the north by the alluvial formation deposited by 
the MahanadI and other rivers. These two promontories are 
now joined by a bar of sand, thrown up by the winds of the 
south-west monsoon, which is steadily growing in breadth. 
Early in the nineteenth century the only opening had silted up, 
and an artificial mouth had to be cut, which still connects it 
with the sea. From December to June the water is salt; but 
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when the rivers which feed it are in flood, the salt water is 
gradually driven out, and it becomes a fresh-water lake. It 
is slowly filling up, and its average depth is now only 3 to 
5 feet. 

Islands. The process of land-formation, which is active along the 
shores of the Bay of Bengal, forms numerous islands, which 
tend to join the mainland as the intermediate channels silt up ; 
many of them are, however, still separated from the shore by 
broad channels. Sagar Island, off the mouth of the Hooghly, 
has for centuries been famous as the scene of an annual bathing 
festival, at the point where the sacred Ganges merges its waters 
in the Bay. Dakhin Shahbazpur*, at the mouth of the 
Meghna, is the largest of the islands formed by the silt-laden 
waters of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, which have also created 
Sandwip* and Hatia* ; the former was long notorious as a 
nest of the Portuguese and Arakanese pirates who harried the 
coasts of Bengal in the seventeenth century. Kutubdia* is an 
alluvial island off the Chittagong* coast which has also been 
formed by deposits of silt washed down from the Meghna ; the 
adjacent island of Maiskh al* has a backbone of low hills which 
rise abruptly from the sea. 

Harbours. The coast-line of the Bay of Bengal is everywhere alluvial, 
and the harbours are situated up the rivers, which until recently 
carried all the commerce of the country. Calcutta, 80 miles 
from the mouth of the Hooghly, absorbs almost the entire trade 
of the Province, the value of its imports and exports in 1903-4 
having been 113 crores, or 75 millions sterling, out of a total 
for all Bengal of rather less than 118 crores. Of the entire 
volume of its trade, ior crores is with foreign ports. 

Chittagong*, 12 miles up the Karnaphuli river, on the east 
side of the Bay, is a much older port than Calcutta, but has 
till lately served a very limited area, the main business having 
been the shipment of jute carried in brigs from Narayan- 
ganj*. The Assam-Bengal Railway has now connected it with 
the Assam Valley, of which it promises to become the principal 
outlet. The value of its imports and exports in 1903-4 w r as 
4 crores, or nearly 3 millions sterling. The Orissa ports include 
Balasore, False Point, and Pur! ; but their trade is declin- 
ing owing to the competition of the East Coast Railway, and it 
was valued in 1903-4 at only 83 lakhs. 

Geology. As has already been stated, the greater part of the plains of 
Bengal is covered by alluvium. Little is known of the hills 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts* and Hill Tippera*, except that 
they are composed of Upper Tertiary rocks ; and geological 
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interest is confined to the Chota Nagpur plateau and to the 
portion of the Himalayas contained in Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

Gneissic rocks form the nucleus of the Chota Nagpur plateau, Chota 
being fringed on all sides by transition rocks, and freely inter- Nagpm. 
bedded with micaceous, siliceous, and hornblendic schists. The 
transition or sub-metamorphic rocks form groups of isolated hills 
in South Bihar, known as the Rajgir, Sheikhpura, Kharakpur, 
and Gidhaur hills ; and similar transition rocks are found in 
parts of Manbhum, Singhbhum, and Ranchi Districts. The 
transition rocks carry metalliferous lodes of gold, silver, copper, 
and lead, but so far none of these have proved remunerative. 

Sandstones, shales, and limestones belonging to the Sasaram The 
Vindhyan system occur near Rohtasgarh in Shahabad District. Vindh > ran 

The Gondwana system contains coal-bearing strata, and is The 61 * 1 
represented in the Rajmahal Hills, the Damodar valley, in Gondwana 
several of the Chota Nagpur Districts, and in Orissa. At the system * 
base of this system lies the Talcher group of shale and sand- 
stone, and above it the Karharbari sandstones, grits, and con- 
glomerates, with seams of coal. This is superposed by the 
Damodar series, which comprises in ascending order the Bara- 
kar group, ironstone shales, and the Ranlganj beds. The 
Barakars consist of conglomerates, sandstones, shales, and 
coal ; and above them, in the Ranlganj and a few other coal- 
fields of the Damodar valley, there is found a great thickness 
of black or grey shales, with bands and nodules of clay iron- 
stone, The Ranlganj beds comprise coarse and fine sand- 
stones, with shales and coal-seams. 

Laterite (a porous argillaceous rock much impregnated with 
iron peroxide) is well developed on the west, and is traced 
northward from Orissa, through Midnapore, Burdwan, and 
Birbhum, to the flanks of the Rajmahal Hills, where in places 
it is as much as 200 feet thick. 

Gneiss of the well-foliated type, frequently passing into mica Hima- 
schist, constitutes the greater portion of the Darjeeling Hima- la y as - 
layas ; but sub-metamorphic or transition rocks, known as the 
Dating series, are well represented in the Tlsta and the Ranglt 
valleys, and in the outer hills south of Kurseong, while sand- 
stones, conglomerates, and clays, referable to the Upper Tertiary 
period, occur as a narrow band fringing the base of the Hima- 
layas. Intervening between the sub-metamorphics and the 
tertiaries there is a thin belt of Lower Gondwana rocks, which 
includes various alternations of sandstones or quartzite, shales, 
slates, and beds of friable coal. 

The vegetation of Bihar and Bengal proper is * diluvial ’ : Botany. 
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i.e. it is of the kind usually found in or near places liable to 
inundation, and most of the species, both wild and cultivated, 
if not cosmopolitan, are widespread in the eastern tropics. In 
Bihar the older alluvium, with mainly annual turf, has the 
crops and weeds of Upper India. Inundated tracts near rivers 
are often under tamarisk. Village shrubberies, except on 
abandoned sites, are scanty, and the forests in the south are 
open and park-like. Bengal proper has perennial turf. Except 
in the extreme noith the forests are often mixed with reedy 
grasses, which are sometimes replaced by savannahs. The 
river-beds are wide and often bare. East of the Bhaglrathi 
the country is for the most part a half-aquatic rice plain, with 
patches of jungle on river banks, and shrubberies of semi- 
spontaneous species on the raised ground found near habita- 
tions and roadways. The marshes, pools, and sluggish streams 
are filled with water-plants. These conditions become in- 
tensified eastwards in the bl/s } which are rice swamps in the diy 
season but turn into inland fresh- water seas with grassy floating 
islets during the rains \ and still more so in the Sundarbans, 
where the paitially-submerged muddy islands lying among 
interlacing brackish creeks are densely covered with Malayan 
shore forest and mangrove swamps. The hills on the extreme 
south-east are covered with forest, Indo-Chinese in character, 
without sal ( Shorea robusta ), but with gurja?i (. Dipterocarpus 
turbinatus\ unknown elsewhere. 

In the north the flora gradually changes from tropical to 
Himalayan. The lower ranges and the tarai beneath are 
covered with dense forest. On sandy or gravelly soils, the 
sal is the typical tree, while in marshy tracts the gab (. Diospyros 
Embryopteris) and other like species aie found. A similar 
forest skirts and ascends the hills of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 
The high lands above have a vegetation which is mainly of the 
Central Indian type, but that on the more elevated peaks is 
sub-temperate. The Orissa rice plain resembles that of Bengal 
proper. Except in the delta of the Mahanadi, which is occupied 
by a mangrove swamp, it is separated from the sea by sand- 
dunes covered with Coromandel coast plants. 

Animals. In ancient times Bengal was the home of numerous wild 
animals, and the elephant, rhinoceros, and wild buffalo fre- 
quented the dense jungles which have long since given place 
to cultivation. These animals have now disappeared from all 
but the most remote tracts, such as the Sundarbans and the 
jungles of Chittagong*, Jalpaigun K , and the Orissa Tributary 
States. Practically the only large game remaining are tigers, 
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leopards, bears, deer, and wild hog. Tigers are comparatively 
scarce, but still do a great deal of damage in some Districts ; 
leopards, deer, and wild hog are common in many parts ; and 
bears abound wherever there are rocky hills. Owing possibly 
to the absence of suitable grazing, the domestic animals are of 
an inferior stamp. The cattle are small and weakly, and the 
buffaloes also are a very degenerate breed compared with the 
wild stock from which they are descended. 

Although Bengal is situated almost entirely outside the Climate, 
tropical zone, its climate for about two-thirds of the year, 
i.e. from the middle of March to the end of October, is of 
the kind usually characterized as tropical : it has a high tem- 
perature and humidity, and a dry and a wet season. During 
the other months the temperature is much lower, the humidity 
is slight or moderate, and the rainfall is generally scanty. The 
mean temperature during the cold-season months is about 64° 
and during the hot season about 83°. About the beginning of 
March, as the sun gains a higher altitude and the days grow 
longer, the temperature increases rapidly. The process is 
aided, in the greater part of Bengal proper and Orissa, by 
moisture-laden southerly winds from the Bay of Bengal, which 
give a fairly copious rainfall when weather is disturbed *, while 
in Bihar and part of North Bengal hot and dry westerly winds 
are prevalent in the daytime, but die away at night. From 
about the middle of May the south-west wind-current steadily 
strengthens, and, being diverted northwards by the mountain 
range on the western side of Burma, causes increasing rainfall 
in East Bengal. By the middle of June, in normal years, the 
monsoon has attained its full strength, and, flowing northwards, 
is checked and turned westwards by the Himalayan range. 

The moist current in its northward course is the cause of heavy 
lainfall near the coast and in the eastern Districts. Farther 
west the rainfall is more intermittent, and is due more to the 
cyclonic disturbances which develop at short intervals of two 
or three weeks in the north-west angle of the Bay and in 
Lower Bengal. These invariably move westwards, and in 
passing over the western Districts cause continuous and occa- 
sionally very heavy rainfall for several days at a time. From 
the beginning of September the south-west monsoon begins to 
fall off in strength. Cloud and rainfall are more intermittent, 
and are generally due to cyclonic storms, which begin to move 
more to the north and north-east than to the west. . Tempera- 
1 The local hot-season storms are known as 1 nor’-westers.* They are 
generally accompanied by heavy rain and occasionally by hail. 
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ture increases owing to the longer intervals of bright sunshine. 
Before the end of October the south-west monsoon has ceased 
to affect the Province ; and, as during the latter half of that 
month pressure becomes higher in Bengal than over the Bay, 
northerly winds begin to set in. Being land winds, they carry 
but a small amount of moisture, and, coming from the colder 
region in the north, their advent is followed by an immediate 
fail of temperature. Hence, during the months from November 
to February, fine dry weather, with an almost entire absence of 
cloud and rainfall, prevails in all parts of the Province. Occa- 
sional disturbances originating in, or proceeding from, the 
north-west of India pass from west to east over Bengal in 
January and February. The cyclonic winds which they cause 
are followed by the formation of general cloud, with irregular, 
but at times heavy, rainfall. 

Rainfall. Excluding the Darjeeling hills, where the mountain slopes 
cause an annual rainfall varying from 209 inches at Buxa* to 
122 inches at Darjeeling, the areas of greatest precipitation are 
in the south-east, where the rainfall langes between 100 and 
140 inches. In the rest of East Bengal it is between 70 and 
80 inches, but again rises in North Bengal to 84 inches in 
Rangpur*, and to between 100 and 130 inches in the sub- 
montane plains. In the coast Districts of Central and West 
Bengal and in Orissa, where the effect of cyclonic storms from 
the Bay is chiefly felt, the annual fall is generally from 60 to 
70 inches, but in places it exceeds 80 inches. In the other 
Districts of Bengal proper, and in the east of Bihar, where the 
influence of mountain ranges and cyclonic storms is less 
apparent, the rainfall is lighter and more uniform, being 
generally between 50 and 60 inches. Farther west it diminishes 
to 45 inches in Chota Nagpur and 42 inches in South Bihar. 
In the submontane tracts of North Bihar the annual fall varies 
from 50 to 55 inches. 

The rainfall depends largely upon local conditions, and the 
fluctuations are irregular ; but generally it was very deficient in 
1873, in 1883 and 1884, and in 1895 and 1896. The most 
marked deficiency was in 1873, when the fall was only between 
50 and 60 per cent, of the normal. Heavy rainfall occurred 
throughout the Province in the years 1876, 1 886, and 1899; 
in other years heavy local falls occurred, e.g. in Lower Bengal 
in 1893 and 1900. If the variability be shown by the absolute 
range, that is, the difference between the heaviest and lightest 
rainfall on record expressed as a percentage of the normal, we 
find that it is greatest in the north-west of the Province and 
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diminishes southward and eastward. In Bihar it is 108, in 
Chota Nagpur 87, in Orissa 87, in the Central Districts 83, and 
in North and East Bengal about 72. 

One of the most remarkable features of the rainfall of Bengal Floods, 
is the occasional occurrence of excessive local precipitation. 

Thus, on September 25, 1899, a fall of 19I inches was registered 
in Darjeeling, causing numerous landslips and some loss of life. 

The natural effect of a heavy downpour is to cause the rivers 
to rise and overflow their banks, especially the rivers flowing 
from the Himalayas, which collect the rain-water more rapidly 
than do those in the plains. The most disastrous flood of this 
nature on record occurred in 1787, when the Tlsta suddenly 
burst its banks and spread itself over the whole District of 
Rangpur*. It is estimated that the direct loss of life due to 
drowning, and the indirect mortality on account of famine and 
disease, amounted to one-sixth of the entire District population. 

In the case of non-Himalayan rivers, the liability to damage is 
greatest where embankments have been thrown up to hold the 
river to its course. The effect of these embankments is that 
the water, which is flowing at a higher level than the surround- 
ing country, suddenly rushes over them instead of rising gradu- 
ally, as it would do if there was no embankment. Consequently, 
when a breach occurs, the water pours over the lower land 
beyond and does immense damage. In 1885, and again in 
1890, when the great Lalitakuri embankment of the Bhaglrathi 
gave way, the flood-water swept right across Murshidabad 
and Nadia Districts for a distance of more than 50 miles. 

The Province suffers even more from cyclones, especially on Cyclones, 
the sea-coast of East Bengal, where they often cause an inun- 
dation of salt water. The most striking features in these 
cyclones are the great barometric depression in the centre and 
the magnitude of the storm area. These two causes produce 
a large accumulation of water at and near the centre, which 
progresses with the storm and gives rise to a destructive storm- 
wave when the centre reaches a gradually shelving coast. This 
conjunction of adverse circumstances occurs more or less 
regularly at intervals of ten or twelve years. The worst of the 
recent calamities of this nature was in 1876, when a great part 
of Backergunge* and the adjoining Districts was submerged 
to a depth of from 10 to 45 feet. Nearly 74,000 persons were 
drowned in Backergunge* alone, and the cholera epidemic 
which followed carried off close on 50,000 more. On October 24, 

1897, Chittagong District* was devastated by a similar but 
more local catastrophe; 14,000 persons were drowned and 
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nearly three times that number died of the diseases that 
followed. Tidal waves have more than once caused great 
damage to the shipping in the Hooghly ; and although 
Calcutta itself is so far from the sea, it is by no means certain 
that it is beyond the reach of a bore of exceptional height and 
momentum. Great damage is occasionally caused by cyclones 
on the sea-coast of Orissa, and in 1885 a considerable area in 
Cuttack and Balasore was inundated and large numbers of 
human beings and cattle were drowned. 

Earth- In the earlier part of this article reference has been made to 
quakes. fae probability that in the distant past the surface of Bengal 
had been greatly affected by changes of elevation. Small earth 
tremors are still of constant occurrence* and on at least seven 
occasions in the past 150 years — in 1762, 1810, 1829, 1842, 
1866, 1885, and 1897 — earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place. By far the worst of these was that of June 12, 
1897. Its focus is believed to have been somewhere near 
Cherrapunji in the Assam range, but it travelled with such 
rapidity that it reached the western extremity of Bengal in six 
minutes or even less. The violence of the shock in this 
Province was greatest in the Districts bordering on Assam, 
and it was comparatively slight west of the Bhaglrathi. In 
North and East Bengal most of the older masonry buildings 
fell or were severely damaged, and even in Central Bengal 
a considerable proportion of the larger buildings suffered. 
Some of the older ones collapsed altogether and many others 
were rendered unfit for occupation. In the alluvial tracts 
near Assam numerous long cracks and fissures opened in 
the ground, and circular holes were formed through which 
water and sand were ejected ; wells were filled with sand, and 
many small river-channels were entirely blocked by the up- 
heaval of their beds. The railways in the same localities were 
rendered impassable owing to the damage done to bridges and 
to fissures in the embankments, which in some places subsided 
altogether. The shock fortunately occurred in the daytime 
and the mortality was thus small ; had it occurred at night, the 
number killed must have been very large. The previous earth- 
quake (that of 1885) was felt chiefly in the same parts of 
Bengal, but it was more local ; its area of maximum intensity 
was in the neighbourhood of Bogra*. 

History. . The people of Bengal appear from their physical type to 
move- t0rlC bel0n s t0 three distinct stocks— Dravidian, Mongoloid, and 
ments of Aryan. Except on the northern and eastern outskirts, the 
the people, jnain basis is everywhere Dravidian; but in Bengal proper- 
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there is a strong Mongoloid element, while in Bihar the 
Dravidian type has been modified by an admixture of Aryan 
blood. Philologists hold that the earliest recognizable lin- 
guistic formation in India is the Dravidian. How the people 
who brought these languages with them entered India is 
a problem regarding which we can only speculate. They may 
have come from the north-west by way of Arabia, where (if so) 
the subsequent intrusion of a Semitic race has since obliterated 
all trace of them; or they may, more probably, have come 
from the south in the prehistoric time when it is thought that 
India was connected with Madagascar by a land area, known 
to naturalists as Lemuria, which subsequently broke up and 
sank beneath the sea, leaving as its only trace several huge 
shoals and a chain of islands, including the Seychelles, Chagos 
Islands, the Laccadives and Maldives. Dravidian languages 
still survive, not only in Southern India, where Tamil and 
Telugu are its leading representatives, but also in the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, where they are spoken by the Oraon, Male, 
and other tribes. Bengal was next overrun, as far as Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, by tribes speaking languages of the family 
known as Mon-Anam or Mon-Khmer, which is still extant in 
Pegu, Cambodia, and Cochin China. These tribes probably 
came from the north-east by way of the Patkai pass and the 
valley of the Brahmaputra* The only dialect of this family 
which survives in Assam is the Khasi ; in Bengal not a single 
representative is left, but indications of its former existence are 
perhaps disclosed by the Munda family of languages *. These 
invaders from the north-east were followed by fresh hordes 
from the same direction, whose speech was of the type known 
as Tibeto-Burman, of which Tibetan and Burmese represent 
the two standards to which the other and ruder dialects tend 
to conform, and which is believed to have had its origin in 
Eastern Tibet or in adjacent territory now Chinese. The 
earliest of these later incomers were probably the ancestors 
of the Pods of Central and the Chandals of East Bengal, who 
have long since abandoned their characteristic dialects, while 
the latest were the Kochs, Mechs, and Garos, many of whom 
still retain their tribal forms of speech. The Aryan invasion 
from the north-west, which took place while the incursions of 
Mongoloid tribes from the north-east were still in progress, 
was the last notable movement so far as this Province is con- 

1 There are traces of an alliance with the Mon-speaking races in the 
social organization of the Munda-speaking tribes and in the monoliths 
which some of them still erect. 

BE. I. Q 
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cerned. Bihar was the seat of rule of Aryan princes, but in 
Bengal proper the stream of immigration was comparatively 
thin and attenuated. As the Aryan invasion spread, its 
character changed, and arms gave way to arts. Aryan priests, 
adventurers, merchants, and artificers found their way over 
and beyond Bengal, and by their superior intelligence and 
culture gradually imposed their religion and language on 
people whom they had never conquered, and sometimes even 
snatched the crown from the indigenous ruling families. 

The province of Bihar is known to us from very early times. 
The ancient kingdom of Magadha comprised the country now 
included in the Districts of Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad. Its 
capital was at Rajagriha (Rajgir), some 30 miles north-east of 
Gaya. North of the Ganges was Videha or Mithila, which 
was very early a great seat of Sanskrit learning, and included 
the modern Districts of Darbhanga, Champaran, and North 
Muzaffarpur; the south of the latter District constituted the 
small kingdom of VaisalI. To the east lay Anga, including 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and Purnea, as far as the Mahananda 
river. There are constant references to these countries in the 
Mahabharata. Magadha is even mentioned under the name 
of Kikota in the Rig Veda, and Mithila in the Satyapatha 
Brahmana. It was in Magadha that Buddha developed his 
religion, and that MahavTra founded the cognate creed of the 
Jains. Soon after Buddha’s death, a Sudra, named Nanda, 
wrested the throne from the Kshattriyas and founded a new 
dynasty. He made his capital at the confluence of the Son 
and the Ganges near the modern Patna. Chandragupta, 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great, on the death of that 
monarch, organized a powerful force with which he expelled 
the Macedonians. He then turned his arms against Dhema 
Nanda, king of Magadha, and having defeated and slain him, 
seated himself on the vacant throne of Pataliputra and gradually 
extended his rule over the greater part of Northern India. He 
successfully resisted Seleucus, who had succeeded to the eastern 
portion of Alexander’s empire. When peace was made, all the 
Indian provinces of Alexander, and probably also the Kabul 
valley, were ceded to Chandragupta, and a matrimonial alliance 
was effected between the two royal houses. Megasthencs was 
deputed by Seleucus as his ambassador at Pataliputra, and it 
was here that he compiled his work on India. The govern- 
ment of the Indian monarch is described as strong and well 
organized, and as established in a magnificent fortified city. 
The standing army numbered 60,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 
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8,000 elephants, and a multitude of chariots. On active service 
the army is said to have attained the huge total of 600,000 
men. In 272 b.c. Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, ascended 
the throne, and nine years later he added Kalinga to his 
empire. His experiences during this campaign impressed 
him so deeply with the horrors of warfare that he thenceforth 
turned his thoughts to religion and became the great champion 
of Buddhism. He sent his missionaries to every known 
country and himself took the vows of a Buddhist monk. 

In the fourth century a. d. the Gupta dynasty rose to power. The 
Their capital was also at Patna, and their supremacy w T as ^ u P tas * 
acknowledged by the kings of the different countries now 
included in Bengal. They were Hindus by religion. In 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time (seventh century) North Bihar was 
divided into Vrlji to the north and Vaisali to the south, both 
countries stretching eastwards to the Mahananda. South pf 
the Ganges were Hiranya Parvana (Monghyr) and Champa 
(south Bhagalpur, the Santa! Parganas, and Blrbhum). The 
rulers of both these kingdoms were probably Khetauris of Mai 
origin. In the ninth century the Buddhist dynasty founded 
by Gopal included Bihar in its dominions. The last of this 
line was defeated in 1197 by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar KhiljT, 
whose soldiers destroyed the capital at Odantapuri and 
massacred the Buddhist monks assembled there. 

Very little is known of Bengal proper until the rise of the Bengal 
Pal dynasty. At the time of the Mahabharata, North and P r0 P er * 
East Bengal formed, with Assam, the powerful kingdom of 
Pragjyotisha, or Kamarupa as it was subsequently called* 
and its ruler, Bhagadatta, was one of the great chiefs who 
fought in the battle of Kurukshetra. This kingdom stretched 
westwards as far as the Karatoya river. It was ruled by 
a succession of princes of Mongoloid stock, and was still 
flourishing when visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh 
century. South-west of Pragjyotisha, between the Karatoya 
and the Mahananda, lay Pundra or Paundravardhana, the 
country of the Poda, which, according to Cunningham, has 
given its name to the modern Pabna* ; its capital may have 
been at Mahasthan* on the right bank of the old Karatoya 
river, or at Pandua*, near Malda*. This kingdom was in 
existence in the third century B.c., and Asoka’s brother found 
shelter there in the guise of a Buddhist monk. It was still 
flourishing when Hiuen Tsiang travelled in India ; and it is 
mentioned as a powerful kingdom in the eighth century A.D., 
and as a place of pilgrimage in the eleventh century. 
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East of the Bhaglrathi and south of Pundra lay Banga or 
Samatata. Its people are described in the Raghubansa as 
possessing many boats, and they are clearly the ancestors of 
the Chandals who at the present day inhabit this part of the 
country. On the west of the Bhaglrathi was Karna Suvarna 
(Burdwan, Bankura, Murshidabad, and Hooghly), whose king, 
Sasanka or Narendra, the last of the Guptas, was a fanatical 
worshipper of Siva, and invaded Magadha and cut down the 
sacred bodhi - tree early in the seventh century. The capital 
was probably near Rangamati, in Murshidabad District. 
Lastly, there was the kingdom of Tamralipta, or Suhma, 
comprising what now constitutes the Districts of Midnapore 
and Howrah. The rulers of this country seem to have been 
Kaibarttas. 

The Pals. During the ninth century, the Pal dynasty rose to power in 
the country formerly known as Anga, and gradually extended 
their sway over the whole of Bihar and North Bengal. Traces 
of their rule are very common in the south of Dinajpur*, 
where the memory of Mahipal, in particular, is preserved both 
in the traditions of the people and in numerous names of 
places. Like the kings of Pundra, they were Buddhists, but 
they were tolerant towards Hinduism. They were driven from 
Bengal proper, about the middle of the eleventh century, by 
a king named Vijaya Sen of the Sen family, but they continued 

The Sens, to rule for some time longer in Bihar. The Sens rose to 
power in East and deltaic Bengal towards the end of the tenth 
century, and eventually included within their dominions the 
whole of Bengal proper from the Mahananda and the Bhaglrathi 
on the west to the Karatoya and the old Brahmaputra on the 
east. The Sens were Hindus, and during their rule Buddhism 
was actively discouraged. The best remembered king of this 
dynasty is Ballal Sen, who reorganized the caste system and 
introduced Kulinism among the Brahmans, Baidyas, and 
Kayasths. To him is attributed the division of Bengal into 
four parts: namely, Rarh, west of the Bhaglrathi, corresponding 
roughly to Karna Suvarna; Barendra, between the Mahananda 
and the Karatoya, corresponding to Pundra ; Bagri (Bagdi) or 
South Bengal ; and Banga or East Bengal. He conquered and 
annexed Mithila, where the era inaugurated at the accession 
of his son, Lakshman Sen, is still current. The latter was 
still holding his court at Nabadwlp at the time of Muham- 
mad-i-Bakhtyar’s invasion at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, He himself fled to Orissa ; but his descendants exer- 
cised a precarious sovereignty in East Bengal, with their 
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capital at Bikrampur* in Dacca District, for a further 120 
years. 

At the dawn of history Orissa formed part of the powerful Orissa, 
kingdom of Kalinga, which stretched from the mouths of the 
Ganges to those of the Godavari. It was conquered by Asoka, 
but by 150 b.c. it had again passed to the Kalinga kings. 

Jainism was then beginning to spread in the land ; but about 
the second century a. d. it was succeeded, according to 
Buddhist tradition, by the latter creed, which was still flourish- 
ing in 640. Subsequently the power of the Kalinga dynasty 
declined, and Orissa seems to have become independent. In 
610, however, an inscription of Sasanka, king of Magadha, 
claims it as a part of the dominions of that monarch, and in 
640 it was conquered by Harshavardhana of Kanauj. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, Orissa is said to have been under 
the dynasty of Kesari kings, to whose rule are ascribed the 
Saiva temples at Bhubaneswar and most of the ruins in 
the Alti hills; but the existence of such a dynasty is uncertain 1 . 

Then followed the dynasty founded by Chora Ganga of 
Kalinganagar. These kings were of the Vaishnava faith ; they 
built the famous temple of Jagannath at Puri and the Black 
Pagoda of Konarak. There were frequent wars with the 
Muhammadans, and about 1361 the emperor Fljroz Shah 
conducted an inroad into Orissa in person. In 1434 
Kapileswar Deva, of the Solar line, usurped the throne. He 
extended his dominions to the south, where Muhammadan 
inroads had subverted the old order of things, as far as the 
Penner river; but his successors were gradually shorn of these 
additions by the Musalman rulers of Golconda. In the north 
also the onset of the Muhammadans became more and more 
insistent; and at last in 1568, after a period of civil war, the 
last Hindu king, a usurper of the name of Mukund Deo, was 
overthrown by Kala Pahar, the general of Sulaiman KararanL 

Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar KhiljT, a TurkI free-lance, who ac- Muham- 
knowledged the suzerainty of Muhammad Ghorl, conquered 
Bihar about 1197. Two years later he advanced with a small Conquest 
troop of horsemen into Bengal, and took possession of Gaur* 
and Nabadvvlp without a struggle. He unsuccessfully invaded 
Tibet, and in his retreat lost the greater part of his army at the 
hands of the Mechs east of the Karatoya. The greater part of 

1 The account of these kings given in the Madala Panjika , or palm-leaf 
records of the Temple of Jagannath, has been shown to be wholly unreliable, 
but several inscriptions have recently come to light which are thought by 
some to prove that the dynasty really existed. 
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Rulers of 
Bihai. 


Indepen- 
dent kings 
of Bengal. 


Bengal gradually came under the control of the Muhammadan 
governors, who ruled at Gaur or LakhnautI, in loose subjection 
to the Delhi emperors. 

Mughls-ud-dln Tughril, the sixteenth governor, who had 
originally been a favourite slave of the emperor Balban, seeing 
that Balban was preoccupied with the advance of the Mongols 
from the west, rebelled and defeated in turn the imperial 
armies that were sent against him. Balban himself then took 
the field (in 1282), and having surprised and slain Tughril and 
put a great number of his followers to the sword, installed his 
son, Nasir-ud-din Bughra, as governor. In 1338 Fakhr-ud- 
din Mubarak revolted against Muhammad bin Tughlak, and 
declared himself independent. 

Eight years before this date South Bihar had been separated 
from Bengal and annexed to Delhi. North Bihar apparently 
belonged to Bengal for some time longer, as the Bengal king, 
HajI Shams-ud-dln Ilyas, is reputed to have been the founder 
of Hajipur. In 1397 the whole of Bihar became part of the 
kingdom of Jaunpur ; but a century later it was again taken 
possession of by the emperors of Delhi, who continued to hold 
it, except for a short time when the Bengal king, Ala-ud-din 
Husain, and his son, Nasir-ud-din Nusrat, obtained temporary 
possession of the country north of the Ganges. Under the 
Mughals the capital of the country was the town of Bihar in 
the south of Patna District, and from this town the whole 
province took its name. A considerable part of North Bihar 
was under the rule of a line of Brahman kings, who were 
generally tributary to the Muhammadans, from the middle 
of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Another Hindu dynasty, possibly connected with them, ruled 
during the fifteenth century in Champaran and Gorakhpur. 

From 1338 till 1539, when it fell into the hands of Sher 
Shah, Bengal was ruled by various lines of independent kings, 
mostly of Pathan or Turk! origin. Some, however, were 
Abyssinian eunuchs, and one, Raja Kans or Ganesh of 
Dinajpur*, was a Hindu ; the latter’s son, who succeeded him, 
became a convert to Islam. The exact area of their dominions 
varied. Sometimes they were contracted by the encroachments 
of the kings of Kamatapur, Arakan, and Tippera* while at 
others they were extended, notably by Ala-ud-din Husain, who 
in 1498 conquered the kingdom of Kamatapur in the north- 
east and overran Orissa and Bihar. 

After Babar had overthrown the Afghan dynasty at Delhi, 
he turned his arms against the Afghan rulers of Bihar. These 
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were twice defeated, in 1528 and 1529, and sought refuge with 
their compatriots in Bengal, who in their turn were worsted in 
a battle on the banks of the Gogra. After Babar’s death the 
Bihar Afghans rallied under a brother of the late Lodi Sultan 
of Delhi, but were decisively vanquished by Humayun in 1531 
in an engagement near Lucknow. Meanwhile Sher Shah, 
a descendant of the royal house of Suri kings of Ghor, who 
rose from a humble executive office to the rank of prime 
minister of the Afghan governors, or kings of Bihar, as they 
called themselves in Babar’s time, had established himself at 
Chunar. Humayun did not trouble to reduce him, but 
contented himself with a verbal submission ; and the result 
was that during the next six years, while the emperor was 
engaged elsewhere, Sher Shah became supreme on the borders 
of Bengal. In 1537 Humayun marched against him, and 
after a siege of six months reduced his fortress of Chunar. At 
the same time Sher Shah was himself engaged in the conquest 
of Bengal. He effected this ; but when Humayun, after taking 
Chunar, marched into Bengal, Sher Shah shut himself up in 
Rohtasgarh, which he had captured by a stratagem, and 
made no effort to oppose his advance. Humayun spent six 
months in dissipation in Bengal; but then, finding that Sher 
Shah had cut off his communications and that his brother at 
Delhi would not come to his assistance, he retraced his steps 
and was met and defeated near Buxar. Sher Shah then 
ousted the Mughal governor who had been left at Gaur, and 
proclaimed himself king of Bengal and Bihar. A year later 
he again defeated Humayun at Kanauj and became emperor 
of Delhi. He proved a strong and capable ruler ; during his 
reign the country enjoyed peace and prosperity, and the 
people were secure from oppression and bribery. He died 
in 1545. Ten years later Humayun recovered the throne of 
Delhi from his nephew, but the Afghan governors of Bengal 
remained unconquered. Raju, better known as Kala Pahar, 
the general of Sulaiman KararanT, who acknowledged the 
supremacy of Akbar, but was practically independent, con- 
quered Orissa in 1568. Sulaiman’s son Daud at first made his 
submission to Akbar. He subsequently rebelled, but was 
defeated ; and Bengal was definitely annexed to the Mughal 
empire, to which it continued to belong practically till the 
disintegration of the empire after the death of Aurangzeb, and 
nominally until it passed into the possession of the East India 
Company. 

During the earlier years of Mughal rule, the governors were- 
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Bengal called upon to meet repeated risings of the previously domi- 
MiHhals 6 nant Afghans, when defeated, took refuge in Orissa. 

Raja Man Singh inflicted a crushing defeat on them, but they 
were not finally subdued until 1611 during the viceroyalty of 
Islam Khan. At this time the incursions of Maghs from 
Arakan, and Portuguese pirates from the islands at the mouth 
of the Meghna, had become so persistent that special steps 
had to be taken to resist them. With this object Islam Khan 
removed the capital, which had usually been at Gaur or the 
neighbouring towns of Pandua and Rajmahal, to Dacca*, 
where it remained, except for a short interval, until Murshid 
Kull Khan made Murshidabad his head-quarters a hundred 
years later. When Shah Jahan rebelled against his father, the 
emperor Jahangir, in 1621, and, after being defeated, fled to 
the Deccan, where he again suffered defeat, he determined to 
seize upon Bengal. He took Orissa by surprise, and sub- 
sequently, with the aid of the Afghans, overthrew the governor 
and took possession of the whole Province. He held it for 
two years, but was then defeated and made his submission. 
On the death of Jahangir he became emperor, and in 1639 
appointed his son Sultan Shuja to be governor of Bengal. The 
latter subsequently fought against his brother Aurangzeb, but 
was defeated by Mir Jumla and fled to Arakan, where he died 
a miserable death. Mir Jumla was rewarded with the post of 
governor, which he filled with conspicuous ability. The most 
important event of his rule was his invasion of Cooch Behar 
and Assam in 1661 and 1662. He overran both countries ; 
but the rigours of a rainy season in Upper Assam spread death 
and disease among his troops, and he was compelled to return, 
only to die of dysentery contracted during the campaign, 
shortly after his arrival at Dacca*. 

When Aurangzeb died, the governor of Bengal was Murshid 
Kull Khan, a Brahman convert to Islam. He possessed 
great administrative ability ; and, profiting by the dissensions 
at Delhi, he succeeded in making himself practically in- 
dependent. From that time forward the supremacy of the 
Mughal emperors was little more than nominal. 

North and In North Bengal various Mongoloid tribes rose in turn to 

Bengal 6 ^ P ower ’ When Ala-ud-dln Husain overran the country at the 
end of the fifteenth century, the ruling monarch was Nilambar, 
the third of a line of Khen chieftains. Shortly afterwards 
Biswa Singh, the progenitor of the Koch kings, founded a new 
dynasty, whose rule extended from the Karatoya to Central 
Assam; and it was not until 1661 that the country as far as 
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Goalpara was permanently acquired by Mir Jumla. Previous to 
the seventeenth century Chittagong* was in the hands of the 
Tipperas or of the Maghs, and it was only after the transfer of 
the capital to Dacca* that this tract was gradually annexed. 

Orissa (including Midnapore), which had been wrested from Orissa, 
the Hindu kings by Kala Pahar, remained in the possession of 
the Afghans until 1592, when Man Singh annexed it. It was 
placed under separate governors, but Midnapore and Balasore 
were subsequently transferred to Bengal. In 1751 All YardI 
Khan ceded the province to the Bhonslas of Nagpur, in whose 
possession it remained until its conquest by the British in 
1803. The Marathas made no attempt to establish any civil 
administration, and their rule was confined to a periodic harry- 
ing of the country by their cavalry, who extorted whatever they 
could from the people. 

Chota Nagpur, including the Tributary States of Chota Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa, is called Jharkand in the Akbarnama . 

The country was ruled by chiefs of various aboriginal tribes, Tributary 
the Cheros being predominant in Palamau, the Mundas in States. 
Ranchi, and the Bhuiyas and Gonds in the Orissa States. 

The south of Chota Nagpur proper was annexed by Akbar, 
and Palamau by Shah Jahan. The remoter chiefs appear to 
have remained independent until their subjugation by the 
Marathas towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

During Muhammadan rule the authority of the central Character 
government varied with the character of the king or governor 
for the time being. If he was energetic and masterful, the in Bengal, 
whole country accepted his authority ; but if he was weak and 
indolent, the local rulers became practically independent. At 
all times their internal administration was but little interfered 
with, so long as they paid a regular tribute and furnished 
troops or supplies for troops when required to do so. 

Some of the local potentates were Hindu Rajas and others 
were Muhammadan free-lances, who carved out kingdoms for 
themselves, and some, again, were agents of the central 
authority, who gradually secured a large measure of indepen- 
dence. The founder of the Burdwan Raj family was a Punjabi 
Khattrl, who had received an appointment under the Faujdar 
of Burdwan, and whose descendants acquired property and 
power by degrees, until, in 1753, one of them received from 
the emperor Ahmad Shah a farmdn recognizing his right to 
the Burdwan Raj. The Rajas of Bishnupur or Mallabhum 
were pseudo-Rajputs of aboriginal origin, who were sometimes 
the enemies, sometimes the allies, and sometimes the tribu- 
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taries of the governors, but were never completely subjugated. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century a Muhammadan 
adventurer, named Khan Jahan, or Khanja All, obtained a 
jdgtr from the king of Gaur, and made extensive clearances 
in the Sundarbans, where he appears to have exercised all the 
rights of sovereignty until his death in 1459. A hundred years 
later, when Daud, the last king of Bengal, rebelled against the 
emperor, one of his Hindu councillors obtained a Raj in the 
Sundarbans, the capital of which, near the Kaliganj police 
station in Khulna, has given its name to the modern District 
of Jessore. His son, Pratapaditya, was one of the twelve 
chiefs or Bhuiyas who held the south and east of Bengal 
nominally as vassals of the emperor, but who were practically 
independent, and were frequently at war with each other. He 
rebelled against the emperor, and, after some minor successes, 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Raja Man Singh, the 
leader of Akbar’s armies in Bengal from 1589 to 1606. 
Amongst the other Bhuiyas who were ruling at the time of 
Ralph Fitch’s travels (towards the end of the sixteenth century), 
may be mentioned Paramananda Rai, who ruled over a small 
kingdom at Chandradwlp in the south-east of the modern 
District of Backergunge*, and Isa Khan, of Sonargaon* in 
Dacca*, who was * chief of all the other kings ’ and powerful 
enough to make war on the Koch kings of Kamarupa. 

The following is a chronological table of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Bengal : — 


Early Muhammadan 

A.D. 

Muh.ammad-i-Bakb.tyar Khiljl 1202 
Izz-ud-din Muhammad Shiran 1205 
Ala-ud-dm Mai dan . . 120S 

Ghiyas-ud-din Iwaz . . 1 2 1 1 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, son of 

emperor Altamsh . . 1226 

Ala-ud-dln Jani . . .1229 

Saif-ud-din Aibak . . . 1229 

Izz-ud-din Tughril Tughan . 1233 

Kamar-ud-din Tamar . . 1244 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak . 1246 

Jalal-ud-din Masiid . . 1258 

Izz-ud-din Balban (afterwards 

emperor) . . . .1258 

Muhammad Arslan Tatar 
Khan .... 1260 

Sher Khan .... 

Amin Khan .... 
Mughis-ud-din Tughril. . 1277 


Governors of Bengal 

A.D. 

Nasir-ud-din Bughra (son of 

Balban) . . . .1282 

Rukn-ud-din Kaikaus (son of 
Bughra) . . . .1291 

Shams-ud-din Flroz (son of 

Bughra) . . . .1302 

Shahab-ud-din Bughia (son of 
Bughra, W. Bengal) . . 1318 

Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur (son 
of Firoz, E. Bengal) . . 1310 

Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur (ail 

Bengal) . . . .1319 

Nasir-ud-din (son of Firoz, 
Lakhnauti) . . 1323-5 

Bahadur restored with Bahrain 

(E. Bengal) . . 1324-30 

Bahrain . . . 1330-8 

Kadar Khan (Lakhnauti) 1325-39 
Izz-ud-din (Satgaon) . 1323-39 
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Independent 

Muhammadan Kings of Bengal 




A.X>. 


A.D. 

Fakhr-nd-dln Mubarak 

(E. 


Shahzada Barbak Habshi 

i486 

Bengal) 

1338-49 

Saif-ud-dm Fiioz . 

I486 

Ikhtiyar-ud-dln GhazI 

(E. 


Nasir-ud-din Mahmud . 

1489 

Bengal) 

1349-52 

Shams-ud-dln Muzaffar . 

149° 

Ala ud-din A1I(W. Bengal) 1339-45 

Ala-ud-dln Husain 

1493 

Shams-ud-dln Ilyas (in Gaur) 

1345 

Nasir-ud-din Nusrat 

I5 2 3 

Sikandar I . 

. 

1358 

Ala-ud-dln Firoz . 

1532 

Ghiyas-ud-dln Azam (in 

the 


Ghiyas-ud-dln Mahmud Shah 


East) 

• 

I3S9 

(the last substantial King 


Saif-ud-dm Hamza 

, 

1396 

of Bengal) 

1532 

Shams-ud-dln 

. 

1406 

Conquest by Humdyun . 

1537 

Shahab-ud-dln Bayazld Shah 


Sher Shah (Sultan of Delhi) . 

1539 

with Raja Kans (Ganesh) . 

I409 

Islam Shah ditto 

1545 

Jalal-ud-din Muhammad 


I414 

Shams-ud-dln Muhammad 


Shams-ud-dTn Ahmad . 


1431 

Sur ..... 

1552 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud . 


T 44 2 

Bahadnr .... 

1554 

Rukn-ud-dln Barbak 


1459 

Ghiyas-ud-dln Jalal 

156° 

Shams-ud-dln Yusuf 


1474 

Sulaiman Kararanl 

1563 

Sikandar II . 


1481 

Bayazld .... 

1572 

Jalal-ud-din Fateh 


1481 

Daud ..... 

1573 

Governors of Bengal under the Delhi Emperors 




A D. 


A.D. 

Khan Jahan . 


1576 

Sultan Shuja. 

1639 

Muzaffar Khan 


1579 

Mir Jumla .... 

l66o 

Raja Todar Mai . 


1580 

Shaista Khan 

1664 

Khan Azim . 


1582 

Fidai Khan .... 

1677 

Shahbaz Khan 


1584 

Sultan Muhammad Azim 

1678 

Raja Man Singh , 


1589 

Shaista Khan (again) . 

l68o 

Kutb-ud-dln Kokaltash 


l606 

Ibrahim Khan II . 

1689 

Jahangir Ivull 


1607 

Azlm-ush-shan 

1697 

Shaikh Islam Khan 


1608 

Murshid Kull Khan 

1704 

Kasim Khan 


1613 

Shuja-ud-din Khan 

1727 

Ibrahim Khan I . 


I6l8 

Sarfaraz Khan 

1739 

Shah Jahan . 


1622 

All Vardi Khan . 

1740 

Khanazad Khan . 


1625 

Siraj-ud-daula 

1756 

Mukarram Khan . 


1626 

Mir Jafar .... 

1 757 

Fidai Khan . 


1627 

Mir Kasim All Khan . 

1760 

Kasim Khan Jabuni 


1628 

Mir Jafar (again) , 

1763 

Azim Khan , 


1632 

Najlm-ud-daula . 

1765 

Islam Khan Mashhadi . 


1637 



The history of Bengal under the British is part of the general 


history of India, The earliest European traders in Bengal were 
the Portuguese, who began to visit Chittagong* and Satgaon 
near Hooghly about the year 1530. They were well estab- 
lished at Hooghly when Ralph Fitch travelled through the 
country in 1586, Factors of the East India Company, coming 


British 

rule. 
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from Surat by way of Agra, first visited Patna in 1620. About 
1625 the Dutch settled at Chinsura and at Pipli in the north 
of Orissa, and about 1642 the first factory of the East India 
Company in this Province was established near Balasore. In 
1650 a factory was started at Hooghly, where trade was greatly 
facilitated by a fcirman obtained in the following year from the 
emperor Shah Jahan by a surgeon of the Company named 
Boughton, who had succeeded m curing a lady of the royal 
family. Shortly after this factories were started at Cossimbazar 
and Patna, and a few years later a fifth was opened at Dacca*. 
These settlements in Bengal were at first worked in subordina- 
tion to Fort St. George at Madras, but in 1681 they were 
constituted an independent charge. The sole object of the 
Company at this time was trade, the articles most in demand 
being saltpetre, silks, and muslins. Their dealings were ham- 
pered by constant disputes with the Nawab and his local 
officials, who tried to exact what they could; and on more 
than one occasion hostilities broke out, in which, on the whole, 
the Company’s servants held their own. Sutanuti, the northern 
part of modern Calcutta, was occupied as his head-quarters 
by Job Charnock, temporarily in 1686, and permanently in 
1690, and by 1710 the old Fort William had been constructed. 
In 1698 the Company was permitted to purchase, for Rs. 1,300, 
the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanuti, and Gobindpur, subject 
to a revenue of Rs. 1,195; and in 1717 the purchase was 
sanctioned of thirty-eight more villages, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 8,121. 

In June, 1756, Siraj-ud-daula, the Nawab of Bengal, finding 
that the English, in fear of an attack by the French, who had 
established themselves at Chandernagore in 1688, were 
strengthening the fortifications of Calcutta without his per- 
mission, marched against the place and took it. It was 
then that occurred the massacre of the Black Hole. The 
European prisoners, 146 in number, were confined in a small 
room, only 18 feet by 14 feet, and next morning all but 23 were 
found to have died of suffocation. A force was immediately 
dispatched from Madras under Clive, who advanced in 1757 
towards Murshidabad. The Nawab, with a large army, met 
him at Plassey, but was utterly defeated; Mir Jafar was 
appointed Nawab, but was soon afterwards ousted in favour 
of his son-in-law, Mir Kasim. The latter, exasperated by the 
exactions of the servants of the Company and their interference 
with the transit duties, engaged in hostilities, but was twice 
defeated. He fled to Oudh, after causing a number of English 
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prisoners at Patna to be put to death. The Nawab of Oudh 
espoused his cause; but the combined armies were defeated 
by Major Munro at Buxar in 1764, and the Dlwani or civil 
authority over Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa was conferred in 
perpetuity on the East India Company by the emperor Shah 
Alam 1 . The result was that the centre of British power was 
transferred from Madras to Calcutta, and that from 1774 to 
1854 the Governorship of Bengal was merged in the Governor- 
Generalship of the Company's territories in India. The French 
Settlement at Chandernagore was captured at the same time, 
but was subsequently restored, and the place is still a French 
possession administered in subordination to the French governor 
of Pondicherry. 

In 1765 was inaugurated Clive's celebrated ‘dual system/ by 
which it was thought that the Company would get all the bene- 
fit from its new possessions, without the trouble and responsi- 
bility involved in their actual administration. Mir Jafar had 
been reinstated as Nawab ; but he was required to execute 
an agreement by which the Company received the revenues 
and undertook the military defence of the country, while he 
carried on the civil administration in return for a fixed stipend. 
The revenue was collected by Naibs or deputy-Nawabs. This 
dual government was found most unsatisfactory; the people 
were subjected to great oppression, while the collections rapidly 
declined. In 1769-70 there was a terrible famine in which 
a third of the population are said to have perished, and which 
is believed to have been aggravated by the misgovernment 
of the agents of the Nawab and the ignorance of local con- 
ditions on the part of British officials. After several abortive 
experiments an entirely new system was introduced by Warren 
Hastings. European Collectors were appointed m each of the 
fourteen Districts into which Bengal was then divided, and the 
collection of the revenue was placed in their hands. They 
were also placed over the Dlwani Adalat or civil courts, where 
they were assisted by the advice of experienced native officials. 
The Faujdari Adalat or criminal courts were still presided over 
by Muhammadan officials, but the Collector was required to 
see that all witnesses were duly examined and that the decisions 
were fair and impartial. Appeals from the local civil and 
criminal courts were allowed to two superior courts in Calcutta. 
Subsequently the European Collectors were replaced by native 
dmils, and the superintendence of the collection of the revenue 

1 Orissa was at the time in the possession of the Marathas, and it was 
not until 1803 that it was conquered and annexed by Lord Wellesley. 
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was vested in six Provincial Councils, at Calcutta, Burdwan, 
Dacca*, Murshidabad, Dinajpur*, and Patna. The amils 
administered civil justice, while the criminal courts were 
presided over by native officers called faujddrs . Further 
changes were made ; but when Lord Cornwallis became 
Governor-General in 1786, the original system of Warren 
Hastings was reverted to, with this difference that the Collector 
was himself Civil Judge and Magistrate. For some years 
longer serious criminal cases were required to be referred 
for trial to the Deputy of the Nawab, but in 1793 four courts 
of circuit, superintended by covenanted servants of the Com- 
pany, were established to try cases not cognizable by the 
magistrates. Separate Judges were next appointed in each 
District, with native subordinates to deal with petty civil 
cases. 

Various further improvements and alterations were from 
time to time effected, notably in 1829, when Commissioners 
of Revenue and Circuit were appointed, but it is unnecessary 
to discuss them in detail. The system of administration at 
the present day is the direct outcome by a gradual process 
of evolution of the arrangements made by Lord Cornwallis. 

In 1836 the now overgrown Bengal Presidency 1 was divided 
into two parts — Fort William in Bengal, and Agra — and a 
separate Lieutenant-Governor, subordinate to the Governor- 
General, w r as appointed for the latter. The former, which 
included the whole of what now constitutes the Province of 
Bengal with the territories comprised in the Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 2 , remained under the direct control of the 
Governor-General, who was authorized, when absent from 
the Province, to nominate a Deputy-Governor from among 
the ordinary Members of his Council, to carry on the govern- 
ment. This arrangement continued until 1854, when the 
Governor-General was relieved of the direct administration 
of Bengal by the appointment of a permanent Lieutenant- 
Governor. The change was much needed, as the Governor- 
General being frequently absent, and his Deputy-Governor, 
who was usually the senior ordinary Member of Council for 
the time being, constantly changing, the element of personal 
continuity at the head of the administration was sadly lacking. 

1 The varying meaning of the term has already been explained on p. 3. 

2 Sylhet, Goalpara, and the Garo Hills formed part of Bengal from the 
beginning of British rule ; the Assam Valley proper was acquired from 
Burma in 1826, and the other tracts on different dates which need not here 
be detailed. 
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The names of the successive Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 


are noted below 1 : — 




Sir Fredeiick Halliday 

. 1854 

Sir Steuart Bayley . * 

1887 

Sir John Peter Grant. 

- 1859 

Sir Charles Elliot 

1890 

Sir Cecil Beadon 

, 1862 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie . 

1895 

Sir William Grey 

. 1867 

Sir John Wood burn . 

1898 

Sir George Campbell 

. 1871 

Sir James Bonrdillon . 

1902 

Sir Richard Temple . 

• 1874 

Sir Andrew Fraser 

1903 

Sir Ashley Eden 

• 1877 

Sir Edward Baker 

1908 

Sir Rivers Thompson 

. 1882 



The events of the Sepoy Revolt took place chiefly in 

Upper 


India, and the rising in Bengal was comparatively unimportant. 
But the story of the greased cartridges had its origin at Barrack- 
pore, and both there and at Berhampore, Dinapore, and Dacca* 
the sepoys mutinied. They were, however, quickly suppressed ; 
and it was only in Bihar that events for a time took a serious 
turn, especially in Shahabad, where the defence of the billiard- 
room at Arrah, by a handful of civilians and Sikhs, against 
the onslaught of the sepoy mutineers from Dinapore and the 
levies of a local Rajput za 7 nindar , forms one of the most 
splendid pieces of gallantry in the history of the British 
arms. 

In 1864 repeated raids by the Bhutanese, and the barbarous 
outrages committed on the British envoy sent to negotiate 
with the Bhutan government, led to a campaign in which the 
Bhutanese were worsted and the British troops took possession 
of the Duars, i.e. the passes into the hills and the adjoining 
lowlands ; and in 1865 a treaty was concluded by which those 
territories were ceded to the British Government in return for 
a fixed annual payment. In 1874 the Districts constituting 
the Province of Assam were separated from Bengal and placed 
under a Chief Commissioner. In 1888, the Tibetans having 
advanced into Sikkim, an expedition was sent against them. 
They were defeated with ease, the campaign ending with their 
complete expulsion from Sikkim, and that State was brought 
into closer relations with the British Government by the 
appointment of a resident Political officer. This was followed 
by the execution of a convention which provided for the 
improvement of trade relations with Tibet; but the results 
in this respect were disappointing, and in 1904 a British 
Mission was sent into Tibet and penetrated as far as Lhasa, 
where a new convention was executed by the Tibetan 
authorities. 

1 Short officiating appointments have been omitted. 
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Archaeo- The oldest remains of ascertained date are a series of inscrip- 
Jp&j- . tions of Asoka, partly on rocks, as at Dhauli in Puri District 
and Jam and in a small cave high on the Chandan Pir hill at Sasaram, 
period. an d partly on pillars, four in number, marking the route taken 
by the great king through Muzaffarpur and Champaran, on his 
visit to the sacred sites of Buddhism in what is now the Nepal 
fared \ of the latter, the pillar near Lauriya Nandangarh 
is still almost perfect. Next, in point of time, come the caves 
on the Khandgiri and Udayagiri hills, in the District of 
Puri, which were long believed to be Buddhist but are now 
thought to be mostly of Jain origin. Their period is fixed 
by an inscription of Kharavela in 165 b.c. With the exception 
of the Sonbhandar cave at Rajgir, dating from the third cen- 
tury a.d., these are the only Jain remains with any claim to 
antiquity. Buddhist relics, though frequently reduced to mere 
heaps of bricks, are far more plentiful, especially in South 
Bihar — the ancient Magadha, the birthplace of Jainism as 
well as of Buddhism — where the latter religion continued 
to flourish more ot less until finally swept away by the 
Muhammadans. At Buddh Gay a ate still to be seen portions 
of an ancient stone railing, with interesting carvings in relief, 
dating from about the time of Asoka, which originally sur- 
rounded the holy /z/a/-tree there. The present temple of 
Buddh Gaya was probably erected about a.d. 450, but it 
underwent many additions and repairs before it fell into ruins ; 
its restoration was effected about twenty years ago under the 
auspices of Government, but the method in which the work 
was carried out has been much criticized. Interesting remains 
of the ancient city of P&taliputra have recently been discovered 
at Patna by Major Waddell. Numerous mounds at Bara- 
gaon, 7 miles south of Bihar town, bury the remains of 
Nalanda, a famous seat of Buddhist learning down to the 
days of the Pal kings. The innumerable Buddhist images still 
to be seen in every village in South Bihar date from the same 
period. 

Hindu The temple of Jagannath at Puri and the Saiva temples at 
period. Bhubaneswar have already been mentioned (p. 21). The latter 
have recently been repaired, and efforts are now being made 
to remedy the inroads made by time and mischief in the 
temple of the Sun-god at Konarak, which was built by Nara 
Sinha Deva about a.d. 1275. Among other Hindu remains, 
which are far from numerous, may be mentioned the temples 
on the Mundeswari Hill in Shahabad and at Afsar near 
Gaya, both dating from the sixth or seventh century ; a number 
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of stone temples at Barakar and elsewhere in the old tract 
of Jharkand, some of which are upwards of 500 years old ; and 
some Bengali brick temples, from 200 to 400 years old, of 
which those at Bishnupur in Bankura and at Kantanagar 
in DinSjpur* are typical examples. 

Under the rule of the independent Muhammadan kings, Muham- 
Bengal proper developed a peculiar style of Pathan architecture, ma< ? a ? 
the most striking feature of which is the curved battlement, P 
imitating the peculiar shape of a Bengali hut. Gaur and 
Pandua, in the District of Malda*, the ancient capitals of 
those dynasties, still contain the best specimens of this type, 
such as the Baraduari of Ramkel, the Dakhil Darwaza, the 
Tantipara, Sona* and Lotan mosques, the Kadam Rasul, and 
the Firoz Minar. The Adlna mosque, at Pandifa, was built 
by Sultan Sikandar Shah in 1368. It is constructed almost 
entirely from the spoils of Hindu temples, which must have 
abounded in this neighbourhood 1 . Many of these are now 
being repaired. Among other buildings of this period may be 
mentioned the curious Shat Gumbaz, a mosque with seventy- 
seven domes, near Bagherhat in the District of Khulna, built 
by Khan Jahan, whose tomb is close to the mosque. At 
a second Pandua, in Hooghly District, there is a large 
mosque and minar of about the year 1300 ; and close to it, 
at Tribeni, is the dargah of Zafar Khan Ghazi and a mosque 
of the same period. 

The short reign of Sher Shah is still botne witness to by one 
of the finest specimens of Muhammadan sepulchral architecture, 
his own tomb at Sasaram, which place he originally held as his 
jagir. His father’s tomb in the same town, and the tomb of 
Bakhtyar Khan, near Chainpur, in the Bhabua subdivision 
of Shahabad District, are similar but less imposing. The 
small hill-fort of Shergarh, 26 miles south-west of Sasaram, 
dates from Sher Shah’s time, but at Rohtasgarh itself little 
remains of his period ; the palace at this place is attributed 
to Man Singh, Akbar’s famous general. The dargah of Shah 
Daulat at Maner, near Dinapore, completed in 1616, is a fine 
specimen of architecture Of the Mughal period; it is covered 
with most exquisite sandstone carvings. There are numerous 
other tombs and mosques of the same period at Patna, Bihar, 
Rajmahal, Murshidabad, Monghyr, Dacca*, &c. ; but they 
are of little interest compared with similar buildings in other 
parts of India, 

1 It has already been mentioned that Pandua is believed by many to be 
identical with the ancient Paundravardhana, 

BE. I. 0 
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Popnla- The distribution of the population 1 , as disclosed by the 
tlon * Census of r9or, is shown in Tables II and IIa at the end 
of this article (pp. 169-7 1). The total population of the 
Province, including Native States, is 78,493,410, of whom 
39,278,186 are males and 39,215,224 females. Of the total 
number, 74,744,866 are in British territory and 3,748,544 
in Native States. 

Density. In the Province 2 as a whole there are 400 persons per square 
mile, but the density varies remarkably in different parts. It 
is greatest m North Bihar, where there are 634 persons per 
square mile. Central Bengal and West Bengal are also thickly 
peopled. Then follow South Bihar, Orissa, East and North 
Bengal, and last the Chota Nagpur plateau, which, with only 
152 persons per square mile, is the area of least dense popu- 
lation, The density is far from uniform even in the same 
natural division. In East Bengal, for example, Dacca Dis- 
trict* has 952 persons per square mile, while the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts* have only 24, and in North Bihar the number 
ranges from 908 in Muzaffarpur to 375 in Pumea. Howrah, 
with 1,668 persons per square mile, is the most thickly-inhabited 
District in Bengal, while the most sparse population is found 
in Sikkim (21 per square mile) and in the Chang Bhakar* 
and Korea* Tributary States of Chota Nagpur (22 per square 
mile). Marked variations are sometimes found even within 
the borders of a single District, e.g. in Dacca*, where the 
Srinagar police circle contains 1,787 inhabitants per square 
mile compared with only 415 in Kapasia. As a general rule 
it may be said that the tracts where cold-season rice is the 
chief staple of cultivation are capable of supporting the largest 
number of inhabitants. Some parts of Bihar, where other 
crops are mainly grown, have a fairly dense population ; but 
their inhabitants are not wholly dependent on local sources 
of income, and a large proportion of the adult males earn 
their livelihood in other parts of the Province, whence they 
make regular remittances for the support of their families. 

Towns and In the Province as a whole, out of every 100 persons, 95 
villages. j* ve * n v iu a g es anc j only 5 in towns 3 . Bengal is distinctly an 
agricultural country, and many even of the so-called towns 

1 The population of the Province as now constituted is 54,662,529, of 
whom 27,140,616 are males and 27,521,913 females. Of the total number, 
50,722,067 are in British territory and 3,940,462 in the Native States. 

2 The present area of Bengal has a density of 368 persons per square mile. 

3 Of the present population 94 pei cent, live in villages and 6 per cent, 
in towns. 
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are merely overgrown villages. The urban population is con- 
siderable only in Central Bengal, where the inclusion of Cal- 
cutta and its environs brings the proportion up to 19 per cent. 
The second place is shared by West Bengal, with its flourish- 
ing industrial centres at Howrah, Bally, Serampore, and 
Raniganj ; and by South Bihar, with its ancient towns of 
Patna, Gaya, Monghyr, and Bihar. In both these tracts 
7 per cent, of the inhabitants live in urban areas. Orissa 
follows with an urban population of 4 per cent., then North 
Bihar and North Bengal with 3 per cent., and, lastly, East 
Bengal and the Chota Nagpur plateau with only 2 per cent. 
The order in which the different tracts stand is sufficient to 
show the want of any connexion between the prosperity of the 
people and the growth of towns. The general standard of 
comfort is highest in East Bengal, although it has the smallest 
proportion of persons living in towns. South Bihar ranks 
comparatively high in respect of its urban population, and yet 
it includes the poorest part of the Province. The older towns, 
which usually owed their origin to the presence of a native 
court, have few industries, and such as they possess are for 
the most part decadent ; while in the newer towns the in- 
dustries are carried on by foreign capital, and even the 
employes come from other parts of the country. The mills 
of Howrah and the coal-mines of Asansol are alike worked, 
with British capital, by coolies from Bihar and the United 
Provinces ; and the shopkeepers, who are enriched by the trade 
they bring, are also for the most part foreigners. 

The population of Calcutta, as limited by the jurisdiction 
of the municipal corporation, is 848,000 ; but to this should 
be added that of its suburbs (1 or, 000), and also of Howrah 
(158,000), which lies on the opposite bank of the Hooghly 
and is as much a part of Calcutta as Southwark is of London. 
With these additions, the number of inhabitants rises to 
1,107,000, which is greater than that of any European city 
except London, Constantinople, Paris, and Berlin. Next to 
Calcutta Howrah is now the largest town in Bengal. It is 
of entirely modern growth, and owes its position to its growing 
importance as a manufacturing centre. The increase during 
the last decade has been 35 per cent., and it has grown by 
no less than 80 per cent, since 1872. Patna, which stands 
next, has a very ancient history, and its population was once 
much greater than at present. It was estimated by Buchanan- 
Hamilton at 312,000; but his calculation referred to an area 
of 20 square miles, whereas the city as now defined has rather 

x> 2 
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less than half that area. At the present time its prosperity is 
declining, owing to the gradual diversion of trade from the 
river to the railway. At the time of the Census plague was 
raging in the city, and the recorded population was only 
134,785. Six months later, when the epidemic had subsided, 
a fresh count showed it to be 153,739, which was still less by 
nearly 17,000 than in 1881. Dacca 11 was also a flourishing 
city long befoie the days of British rule. For about a century 
it was the capital of the Nawabs, and its muslins were once 
famous throughout Europe. When the demand for these 
muslins declined, its prosperity was seriously affected, and in 
1830 its inhabitants numbered only about 70,000. Since then 
the growth of the jute trade has caused a revival, and the 
population has now risen to 90,542. 

The villages of Bengal vary greatly in different parts. In 
Bihar, especially south of the Ganges, the buildings are closely 
packed together, and there is no room for trees or gardens. 
As one goes eastwards, the houses, though still collected in 
a single village site, are farther apart, and each stands in its 
own patch of homestead land, where vegetables are grown, 
and fruit trees and bamboos afford a grateful protection from 
the glare of the tropical sun. Farther east, again, in the 
swamps of East Bengal, there is often no trace of a central 
village site, and the houses are found in straggling rows lining 
the high banks of rivers, or in small clusters on mounds from 
12 to 20 feet in height laboriously thrown up during the dry 
months when the water temporarily disappears. The average 
population of a village is 335, but the definition of this unit 
for census purposes was not uniform. In some parts the 
survey area was adopted ; elsewhere the residential village 
with its dependent hamlets was taken ; but in practice it was 
often found very difficult to decide whether a particular group 
of houses should be taken as a separate entity or treated as a 
hamlet belonging to some other village. 

Growth of The information regarding the early population of Bengal is 
tion 1 ^" scant y an d unreliable. In 1787 Sir William Jones thought 
that it amounted to 24 millions, including part of the United 
Provinces then attached to Bengal. Five years later Mr. Cole- 
brooke placed it at 30 millions. In 1835 Mr. Adam 
assumed it to be 35 millions, but this estimate was thought too 
high and was reduced to 31 millions in 1844. In 1870 the 
population was held to be about 42 millions, or more than 
a third less than the figures disclosed by the first regular 
Census of the Province, which was taken in 1872. The 
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changes recorded by subsequent enumerations are shown 
below : — 



Percentage of variation. 

Locality. 

1872-81. 

1881-91. 

1891-1901 

Net 

variation, 

1872-1901 

Province * 

+ iis 

+ 7*3 

+ 5 -i 

+ 259 

West Bengal . . 

Central „ . . 

North ,, 

East „ 

Noith Bihar . 

South ,, 

Orissa .... 
Chota Nagpur plateau . 

- 2*7 

+ 11. 7 

+ 5*3 
+ 10.9 
+ 14.0 
+ 10.9 
+ 17.6 
+ 32.1 

+ 3*9 
+ 3 -i 
+ 4 4 
+ 14. 1 
+ 5*8 

+ 2 .6 

+ 6-8 
+ 13*5 

+ 7 *i 
+ 5 *i 
+ 59 
+ 10.4 
, -f- 0*1 
- 3*6 
+ 7 *i 

+ 7.8 

+ 8.3 

+ 21-3 
+ 16-6 

+ 39-9 
+ 20-8 

+ 9-7 
+ 34-5 
+ 61 8 


* The corresponding percentages of variation for Bengal as now constituted are 
+ 32, +65, +• 135, and + 24 7. 


Between 1872 and 1881 the Chota Nagpur plateau showed 
the greatest apparent growth of population, but this was due 
mainly to the inaccuracy of the first Census in this wild, 
remote, and sparsely-peopled tract. Orissa, which came second, 
had suffered a terrible loss of population in the great famine of 
1866, and its rapid growth was the natural reaction from that 
calamity during a period of renewed prosperity. In North 
and South Bihar, as in Chota Nagpur, the Census of 1872 
was defective, and the increment recorded in 1881 was to 
a great extent fictitious. The decline in West Bengal was 
due to a virulent outbreak of malarial fever. Between i88x 
and 1891 the apparent rate of development in East Bengal 
and Chota Nagpur was about the same, but the latter tract 
again owed part of its increase to better enumeration, and 
the real growth was greatest in East Bengal. Then followed 
Orissa and North Bihar, then North Bengal, and then, in 
order, West Bengal, Central Bengal, and South Bihar. At 
the Census of 1901 East Bengal again heads the list, and 
is followed in order by the Chota Nagpur plateau, Orissa, 
West Bengal, North Bengal, and Central Bengal. The popula- 
tion of North Bihar is stationary, while that of South Bihar has 
suffered a loss of 3-6 per cent. 

So far as the figures go, the rate of growth in the Province as 
a whole shows a progressive decline, but this is due to a great 
extent to omissions at the earlier enumerations. The pioneer 
Census of 1872 was admittedly very incomplete. That of 1881 
was much more accurate; and although it is impossible to 
estimate, even approximately, the extent to which this affected 
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the comparative results of the two enumerations, it would pro- 
bably be quite safe to say that, if the two enumerations had 
been equally accurate, the excess of the figures for 1881 over 
those for 1872 would have been less than the increment dis- 
closed by the Census of 1901 as compared with that of 1891. 
But although the Census of i88r was very much more com- 
plete than that of 1872, there were still tracts where the 
standard of accuracy fell considerably below that attained ten 
years later; and it has been estimated that of the increase 
disclosed by the Census of 1891, about half a million may be 
ascribed to the greater accuracy of that enumeration, but even 
so the increment then recorded exceeds that of the last decade 
by about 800,000. It is calculated that the plague, which 
appeared for the first time in 1898, accounted for 150,000 
deaths; while the cyclone of October 24, 1897, which devas- 
tated large tracts in Chittagong 45 , is believed to be responsible, 
directly and indirectly, for a mortality of about 50,000. Apart 
from the deaths due to plague and cyclone, there seems no 
reason to believe that there has been any general increase 
in the death-rate, and the slower rate of growth seems to be 
due rather to a falling off in the birth-rate. In Orissa and 
Central and West Bengal the birth-rate prior to 1891 was 
abnormally high, owing to the recovery, in the one case, from 
the famine of 1866, and, in the other, from the ravages of 
malarial fever. In Bihar successive bad seasons have led 
to various preventive checks on the growth of the population ; 
but, as noticed elsewhere, they do not appear to have affected 
the death-rate, and it is only among the wild tribes of Chota 
Nagpur that a certain amount of mortality was possibly attri- 
butable to famine. 

Migiation. The number of immigrants to Bengal from other parts of 
India, according to the Census of 1901, is 728,715, and the 
corresponding number of emigrants is 879,583. By far the 
greatest influx is from the United Provinces, which send a con- 
tinually growing supply of labourers for the mills of the metro- 
politan Districts and the coal-fields of Burdwan and Manbhum, 
and for earthwork, palki- bearing, &c., throughout the Province. 
The total number of persons born in the United Provinces and 
its States, but enumerated in Bengal, was 496,940 in 1901, 
compared with 365,248 m 1891 and 351,933 in 1881. These 
figures include the ebb and flow between contiguous Distiicts 
along the boundary line. If this be left out of account, the 
number of immigrants from the United Provinces at the 
Census of 1901 is about 416,000. Of these, nearly three- 
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sevenths were found to be residing in Calcutta, the Twenty- 
four Parganas, and Howrah \ The emigrants to the 
United Provinces numbered only 128,991, of whom all 
but about 32,000 were found in Districts contiguous to the 
District of their birth. 

The emigrants from Bengal to Assam in 1901 numbered 
nearly 504,000, or 85,000 more than at the previous Census. 

Of these, 300,000 were from the Chota Nagpur plateau, which 
is the great recruiting ground for the tea gardens of Assam. 
About 157,000 persons born in Bengal were enumerated in 
Burma, compared with 112,000 in 1891. The majority were 
harvesters from the adjoining District of Chittagong* ; but 
many also were from Bihar, and some of these have been 
settled oh waste-land grants in Upper Burma. 

Of migration within the Province, the most noticeable feature 
is the great movement from Bihar to Bengal proper in quest of 
employment in coal-mines and factories, or on earthwork, or 
as field-labourers. These immigrants are for the most part 
adult males who eventually return to their old homes Their 
total number at the time of the Census was very little short of 
half a million. Another internal movement of a more perma- 
nent nature is that of the tribes of the Chota Nagpur plateau, 
who, in addition to 300,000 persons enumerated in Assam, 
have given 400,000 to Bengal proper. The Santals have been 
working their way steadily north and east for seventy years or 
more, and are now found in considerable numbers in the 
elevated tract known as the Barind, in the centre of North 
Bengal, which they are rapidly bringing under cultivation. 

The other tribes are following their lead as pioneers of culti- 
vation ; many also take service in the coal-fields and in the 
tea gardens of Jalpaiguri* and the Darjeeling tarai , and large 
numbers leave their homes every cold season to obtain employ- 
ment on earthwork or as field-labourers. 

The age return is so inaccurate that very little reliance can Age. 
be placed on the absolute results. The degree of error may, 
however, be assumed to be fairly constant, and, if so, some 
interesting conclusions may be deduced by a comparison of 
the figures for successive Censuses. It would seem that the 
mean age of the population, which fell slightly in 1891, has 

1 The Districts of the United Provinces from which most of the immigrants 
come are those in the extreme east : namely, Ballia, Azamgarh, Ghazlpur, 
Gorakhpur, Benares, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, and Allahabad. Then come the 
Districts immediately to the west of these: namely, Fyzabad, Sultanpur, 
Paitabgarh, Rae Bareli, Lucknow, Fatehpur, and Cawnpore. 
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now risen to a somewhat higher figure than in 1881 *. This is 
due mainly to the variations in the birth-rate. The population 
was growing more rapidly than usual in the decade ending 
1891, which was a period of recovery from famine and disease, 
and the larger proportion of young children reduced the 
average age of the population as a whole. The higher castes 
appear to live longer than the aboriginal tribes, while the latter 
have larger families than any other section of the community. 
There does not seem to be much difference in the relative 
longevity of Hindus and Muhammadans, but the latter have 
a larger pioportion of children than the Hindus, and the mean 
age of the community is consequently lower. 

Births and deaths are recorded throughout the Province, 
except in Angul, the Chittagong Hill Tracts*, and the Feuda- 
tory States. The present system of mortuary registration was 
introduced in 1869. The duty of reporting deaths was im- 
posed on the choukldars , or village watchmen, and not on the 
relations of the deceased. In 1876 the system was extended 
to births; but the returns received were so incomplete that 
they were soon discontinued and, except in towns, for which 
special legislation was undertaken in 1873, deaths alone were 
registered until 1892. In that year the collection of statistics 
of births as well as of deaths was ordered, and the system now 
in vogue was introduced. In the Chaukidari Amendment Act 
of 1892, the reporting of vital occurrences was made one of the 
legal duties of the chaukiddrs . The births and deaths occurring 
in each beat are entered on leaflets by the chauklddr , or, if he 
be illiterate, by the panchdyat , and taken by the former to the 
police station when he attends his weekly muster. A consoli- 
dated monthly statement is compiled at the police station and 
submitted to the Civil Surgeon, who prepares a similar return 
for the whole District. The accuracy of the reporting is checked 
by the police and other local officers, but the most valuable 
testing agency is that of the vaccination establishments, who 
are required to make inquiries regarding vital occurrences 
when on their rounds to test the vaccination operations. 
Errors and omissions thus brought to light, which usually 
range from 1 to if per cent, on the total number of vital 
occurrences, are communicated to the District Magistrate and 

1 By mean age is meant the average age of the living, which (except in 
a stationary population) is not the same thing as the mean duration of life. 
The mean age of males is calculated to have been 24.2 years m 188 r, 24.0 
in 1891, and 24*3 m 1901. These figures, however, are mere approxi- 
mations. * 
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the chauklddrs at fault are punished. Under the special Act 
for towns the reporting of births and deaths by the nearest 
male relative was made compulsory. The information was 
collected for some time by the municipal authorities, but the 
results were not satisfactory, and the duty was subsequently 
transferred to the police. 

These measures have led to a great improvement in the 
accuracy of the vital statistics. The latest estimate of the birth- 
and death-rates m Bengal is that of Mr. Hardy, F.I.A., F.S.S., 
based on the Census figures for 1891 and 1901, which places 
them at 43*9 and 38*9 per 1,000 respectively. The rates 
according to the returns are still below this estimate, but the 
figures reported from year to year show a gradual improvement ; 
and they are now sufficiently accurate not only for the purpose 
of showing the relative healthiness or unhealthiness of the year, 
but also for calculating the approximate growth of the popu- 
lation. The increase shown by the Census of 1901, as com- 
pared with that taken ten years previously, in the areas for 
which vital statistics are collected, was 3,358,576, while that 
indicated by the excess of reported births over deaths was 
3,159,200. In Noakhali* in 1900 the reported birth-rate was 
52-3 per 1,000 calculated on the population disclosed by the 
Census of 1901, and in Patna in 1901 the reported mortality 
was 56*8. 

According to the returns, more than 70 per cent, of the total Diseases, 
mortality is ascribed to fever. This is due mainly to the diffi- 
culty of diagnosing all but a few well-defined diseases. Cholera, 
dysentery, and small-pox are known, but most other complaints 
are classed indiscriminately as fever. It is impossible to say 
what proportion of the total is attributable to malarial affec- 
tions, but it may safely be assumed that, wherever the mortality 
entered under * fevers 7 is unusually high, the greater part of the 
excess over the normal is due to their prevalence. On an 
average, about one-twelfth of the total mortality is due to 
cholera, but the prevalence of this disease varies greatly from 
year to year and from District to District. In 1898 it was 
responsible for less than one death per 1,000 of the population 
of the Province, but in 1900 the mortality from it rose to 
nearly 5 per 1,000. In the latter year it killed off nearly 
24 persons in every 1,000 in Purnea, while in Bankura only 
one person in 4,000 died from the disease. Dysentery and 
diarrhoea account for barely a quarter as many deaths as 
cholera, while small-pox claims only one victim in every 5,000 
persons yearly. 
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Plague. Plague first appeared in Bengal in 1898, when there were 
two outbieaks, one in Calcutta and the other in Backergunge'\ 
t In the early part of 1899 it again visited Calcutta, and there 

were also outbreaks in ten rural Districts; and in the cold- 
season months of 1 900-1 the disease spread over a larger aiea, 
not less than 40,000 deaths being caused by it during that 
period. Plague has now become an annual visitation in many 
parts of the Province, twenty-seven Districts altogether being 
affected in 1905. In the eastern Districts the conditions, 
whether of soil, climate, or habitations, seem to be inimical to 
the propagation of the microbe ; but in the north-western part 
of the Province, and particularly in the Patna Division, the 
disease has established itself firmly, coming and going with 
the seasons with wonderful regularity, being most prevalent 
in the winter, and then practically disappearing or remaining 
dormant throughout the hot and rainy seasons, to recrudesce 
in September with the advent of the cold season. The mor- 
tality from plague in 1905 was the highest on record since 
it first broke out in 1898, the total number of deaths being 
126,000, as against 75,000 in 1904 and 58,000 the average of 
the preceding quinquennium. 

Infant < As in other parts of India, so also in Bengal, the infant 
mortality. morta u t y i s ver y high, and it was estimated in 1891 by 
Mr. Hardy that only 71 per cent, of male and 75 per cent, 
of female children survive the first year of life. During the 
second year the mortality is believed to be only one-third 
as great as in the first year, and it then continues to fall 
rapidly. 

Vital Statistics as registered 


Year. 

Population 

under 

registra- 

tion. 

Ratio of 
registered 
births 
per 1,000. 

Ratio of 
registered 
deaths 
per 1,000 

Deaths per 1,000 from 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Fever 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

1881 

6 6,106,026 

1 Not 

190 

1.3 

0*4 

1 5 7 

0-0 

1891 

70,388,083 

J available 

26.9 

3-3 

0.2 

i &9 

0-6 

1896 

71,070,233 

3S 0 

34 2 

3-2 

0-2 

24 8 

0.7 

1901 

74,428,193 

38.6 

31.0 

i -5 

o *5 

21.7 

oi 


The actual population shows a slight deficiency of females, 
who number only 998 to every 1,000 males 1 ; but if the effects 
of migration be discounted by considering only the natural 
population, i. e. the persons born in the Province, it appears 
that the females exceed the males in the ratio of 1,003 to 1,000. 

1 In the present area of Bengal there are 1,015 females to every 1,000 males. 
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They are in marked excess in Bihar and Orissa and, to a less 
extent, m West Bengal and the Chota Nagpur plateau. East 
of the Bhaglrathi, where the Mongoloid element in the popu- 
lation is largest, they are in a considerable minority. There 
has been a steady decline in the proportion of females since 
1 88 1, due to the fact that the most progressive tracts are, 
generally speaking, those where males predominate, while 
many of the Districts with the largest proportion of the other 
sex are stationary or decadent. In urban areas females are 
generally in marked defect, and in Calcutta they are only half 
as numerous as the males. 

The most striking fact brought out by the statistics of Marriage, 
marriage is the universality of this institution. The number 
of persons, other than those suffering from some bodily or 
mental affliction, who go through life unmarried is extremely 
small. About half the total number of males were returned 
at the Census as unmarried, but of these four-fifths were under 
fifteen years of age. Only one-third of the female population 
was unmarried, and of these only 4 per cent, were over fifteen. 

The proportion of the widowed is about one in 25 in the case 
of males, but among females nearly one in every 5 is a widow. 

The marriage practices vary greatly in different parts of the 
Province, especially in regard to females. The girls of the 
animistic tribes marry when they are about seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. Muhammadan girls marry earlier, but 
not so early as those of the Hindus, with whom marriage 
before puberty is the rule. In some parts of Bihar the 
Hindus give their children in wedlock much earlier than 
elsewhere, and in Darbhanga and the neighbourhood both 
boys and girls are frequently married before the age of five. 

Widows remarry most freely amongst the animistic tribes, and 
least so amongst the Hindus. Hindu widows of the higher 
castes are everywhere forbidden to take a second husband, 
and in Bengal proper the prohibition extends to all but the 
lowest castes. The result is that the proportion of Hindu 
women of child-bearing age who are widowed is nearly twice 
as great in this tract as elsewhere. In the Province as a 
whole the age at marriage is gradually rising, while the 
proportion of the widowed is diminishing. The former circum- 
stance is due, in part at least, to a genuine change in the 
customs of the people. In Darbhanga and the neighbour- 
hood, infant-marriage is as prevalent as ever, but elsewhere 
the tendency is to postpone the age at which girls are given 
in wedlock. The decline in the number of widows is due 
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partly to the fact that the Muhammadans, animistic tribes, 
and low Hindu castes, who permit their widows to marry 
again, are increasing more rapidly than the section of the 
community that forbids them to do so, and partly to the 
effect of the preaching of the Maulvis amongst the Muham- 
madans and to the gradual disappearance of their old Hindu 
prejudices against widow marriage. 

Polygamy is allowed among Hindus, Musalmans, and 
Animists alike, but in the case of the first mentioned it is 
often accompanied by restrictions ; many castes allow a man 
to take a second wife only when the first is barren or suffers 
from some incurable disease; frequently the permission of 
the caste panchayat has to be obtained, and in some cases 
that of the elder wife. With the Muhammadans there are in 
theory no restrictions on the practice, so long as a man does 
not exceed the limit of four wives prescribed by the Prophet, 
but in practice the poorer classes at least are almost invariably 
monogamous. The fraternal form of polyandry, where a 
man’s younger brothers share his wife, still survives amongst 
the Bhotias ; but it seems to be dying out. The woman is re- 
garded as the wife of the elder brother, and the children that 
are born of her call him ‘father’ and his brothers ‘uncle.’ 
The woman moreover can, if she wishes, withhold her favours 
from the younger brothers. A somewhat similar system pre- 
vails amongst the Santals. 


Civil condition. 

Sex. 

1881. 

1891 

1901. 

Unmarried 

Married . 

Widowed . 

Male . 
Female 
\ Total . 

(Male . 

. Female 
Total. 

'Male . 

. Female 
Total. 

I 5 > 403 ,i 3 i 

9 , 830,370 

25 , 2 33 , 50 i 
16,381,811 
16,445,679 
32,827,490 
L 333> i(5 3 
7 , 195,705 
8,52s, 868 

16,881,400 

11,096,693 

27.978,093 

' 7 .i 3 8 ,° 3 8 

1 7 , 257,257 
34 , 395,295 
i, 4 8 4,295 
7,382,018 
8,866,313 

' 7 , 747 ,° 7 ' 

11,701,711 

29,448,782 

18,103,648 

18,151,092 

36,254,740 

1,526,063 

7,515,281 

9,041,344 


NOTE.—The figures are for British Districts only, and those for 1881 and i8i)i 
exclude the Chittagong Hill Tracts x , as civil condition m that District was not 
recorded at those enumerations 


Excluding immigrants, the languages spoken in Bengal 
belong to one or other of four linguistic families: Aryan, 
Dravidian, Munda or Kolarian, and Tibeto-Burman. Of 
these, the languages of the Aryan family are by far the most 
important, being spoken by no less than 95 per cent, of the 
total population. The Munda family comes next, but its 
speakers represent only 3^ per cent, of the total, while the 
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other two families each claim less than i per cent. The 
Aryan languages are spoken in the plains by almost the 
whole population, while those of the other families are current 
only in the hills or among recent settlers in the plains. The 
home of the Munda and Dravidian dialects is in the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. The Tibeto-Burman languages are found 
partly in Darjeeling and Sikkim and the adjoining District of 
Jalpaiguri*, and partly in the south-eastern corner of Bengal, 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts* and Hill Tippera*. There are 
also a few scattered colonies of people speaking languages 
of this family in Dacca* and Mymensingh*. All these non- 
Aryan dialects are gradually dying out, and are being replaced 
by some Aryan form of speech. The main Aryan languages 
of Bengal are Bengali, Biharl, Eastern Hindi, and Oriya. 
The Census does not distinguish Biharl from Hindi. On 
the average, of every 1,000 persons in the Province, 528 speak 
Bengali, 341 Hindi (including Biharl), 79 Oriya, and 1 Khas, 
leaving only 51 persons per 1,000 for all the other languages 
put together. 


Language spoken. 

1881 

1891. 

1901. 

Bengali . , , 

3s.785.20s 

37,898,102 

40,714,099 

Hindi . . , 

24.390.566 

25 > 9 8 5>°28 

26,151,361 

Oriya . 

4,186,272 

4,605,626 

4,561,323 

Mundarl 

28,183 

4935453 

383,843 

Ho 


... 

236,011 

Santali . 

1,004,239 

1,360,220 

1,510,881 

Oraon . 

9 ? 2 99 

362,803 

438,226 


Note —The figures are for British territory only. 


Bengal proper, Bihar, and Orissa each has its own caste Race and 
system, with many castes not found elsewhere, and in the caste * 
north there are numerous representatives of the caste system 
of Nepal. Chota Nagpur is peopled mainly by Dravidian 
tribes who are still outside the pale of Hinduism, and on 
the eastern border there are many similar tribes of Mongoloid 
stock. The main characteristics of the Dravidians are a long 
head, a very broad bridgeless nose, a full round eye, thick 
protruding lips, hair inclined to be woolly, somewhat low 
stature, black colour, and absence of muscle on the limbs, 
especially the legs. The Mongoloid nose is also broad and 
bridgeless, but less so than the Dravidian ; the head is short, 
the eye oblique and narrow, the cheek-bones very prominent, 
the hair coarse and straight, the colour inclined to yellow, 
and the figure short and clumsy, but very muscular. The 
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Aryan type, which is comparatively rare in Bengal, except 
among some sections of the higher castes, differs markedly 
from the others. The head is long, like the Dravidian, but 
the features are finely cut, and the thin nose in particular 
is characteristic; the figure is tall and well shaped, and the 
hair is comparatively fine. 

Owing to the size of the Province and the inclusion within 
its limits of the dissimilar tracts described above, the number 
of its castes and tribes is exceptionally great. There are 66 
castes with 100,000 members each, and 15 with a strength of 
more than a million : namely (in Older of numbers), the Ahir 
(or Goala), Brahman, Kaibartta, Rajbansi (including Koch), 
Namasudra (Chandal), Santal, Chamar (including Much!), 
Rajput, Kurmi, Teli, Kayasth, Koiri, Dosadh, Babhan, and 
Bagdi. The Ahlrs, who number nearly four millions, are by 
far the most numerous ; next follow the Brahmans with nearly 
three millions, the Kaibarttas with two and a half millions, and 
the Rajbansis with over two millions. The Brahmans and 
Kayasths are found everywhere, and so also are the Chamars, 
Telis, and Ahlrs, though to a less extent ; the Rajputs, Kurmls, 
Koiris, Dosadhs, and Babhans are, in the main, Bihar castes. 
The home of the Kaibarttas and Bagdis is in West, of the 
Rajbansis in North, and of the Namasudras in East Bengal , 
the Santals are one of the great non-Hindu tribes who inhabit 
the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Religion. The persons who described themselves at the Census as 
Hindus constitute 63 per cent, of the total population 1 of the 
Province, and the Muhammadans 33 per cent. ; all other 
religions taken together make up only 4 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Hindus are most numerous in Bihar (excluding Malda* 
and East Purnea), Orissa, and West Bengal, and Muham- 
madans in the Districts lying east of the Bhagnathi and the 
Mahananda. The Musalmans of Bengal form more than two- 
fifths of the total number in India. 

The actual numerical increase since 1891 is about the same 
for both the main religions , but compared with their previous 
strength, the followers of the Prophet have increased by nearly 
8 per cent., while the Hindus have gained only 4 per cent 
The most progressive part of the Province is that inhabited by 
Muhammadans, while Bihar, the stronghold of Hinduism, has 
returned a smaller population than in 1891 ; but this affords 
only a partial explanation of the figures, and the Muhammadans 

1 In the present area of Bengal, Hindus constitute 78 pei cent., Muham- 
madans 17 per cent., and other religions 5 per cent, of the population. 
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have gained ground in every Division as compared with their 
Hindu neighbours. The subject has been discussed at length 
in the Census Report for 1901, where it is shown that Islam 
gains to some extent through conversions from Hinduism, but 
chiefly on account of the greater prolificness of its adherents. 

They have a more nourishing dietary, their girls marry later, 
and they permit widow marriage. They are also, in Eastern 
Bengal, more prosperous than the Hindus, as they have fewer 
prejudices about changing their residence and move freely to 
new alluvial formations, where the soil is exceptionally fertile. 

The advance made by Islam is to some extent obscured by the 
fact that Hinduism has itself been gaining new recruits from 
the ranks of the animistic tribes — the Santals, Mundas, Oraons, 
and other so-called aborigines. These tribes are very prolific, 
and yet the strength of the animistic religions has increased 
by only 1 per cent. The natural growth was probably at least 
1 1 per cent., but this has been counterbalanced by conversions 
to Christianity and Hinduism. Christianity has taken some 
60,000 during the decade. The rest (about 200,000) have 
entered the fold of Hinduism. 

The conventional divisions of Hinduism are better known to Some 
the readers of textbooks than to the people themselves. In ^mduism 
Bengal proper and Orissa, where the Vaishnava reformer, m Bengal. 
Chaitanya, gained a great following, the people may often give 
a definite reply to the question, whether they are followers of 
Vishnu or of Siva and his wife; but in Bihar it would be 
extremely difficult to collect accurate information on the sub- 
ject. Moreover, it is only the members of the highest castes 
who concentrate their worship on the deities of the orthodox 
Hindu pantheon. The everyday religion of the lower orders 
consists largely of the propitiation of a host of minor deities 
and spirits. The personified powers of nature — the Earth, Sun, 
planets, and certain mountains and rivers — are worshipped 
everywhere ; deified heroes are the main objects of veneration 
in many parts of Bihar, while in West and part of North Bengal 
snake-worship is widely prevalent. Farther east various abori- 
ginal deities are adored as forms of the goddess Kali. In 
addition, almost every village has its special tutelary spirits, 
who preside over the welfare of the community and have their 
home in a tree or sacred grove somewhere within its precincts. 

There are again numerous disembodied spirits of persons who 
have met with a painful or violent death, e. g. of women who 
died in child-birth or of persons killed by wild animals. These 
hover round the scene of their former existence and cause • 
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various kinds of illness and misfortune, and they thus require 
to be propitiated. In the quaint and childish ceremonial 
observed at the worship and propitiation of these demons and 
spirits, the Brahman has, as a rule, no place. 

A third aspect of the amorphous collection of religious ideas 
known as Hinduism is furnished by the followers of the dif- 
ferent persons who have from time to time set themselves up, 
sometimes as inspired teachers, but more often as incarnations 
of the supreme deity. The Kartabhajas, for example, regard 
their founder, a man of the Sadgop caste, as an incarnation of 
the Divinity, and his descendants are held in equal veneration. 
The exhibition of fervid love is the only form of religious exer- 
cise practised by them, and indescribable excesses are said to 
take place at their secret nocturnal meetings. 

The religion of the uneducated majority of the people is a 
mixture of Hinduism and Animism, in which the belief in evil 
spirits is the main ingredient. There must be something tan- 
gible to represent a beneficent or even a malignant spirit, on 
which vermilion can be rubbed, over which a libation can be 
poured, and before which a fowl, goat, or pig can be sacrificed. 
Accordingly, the simple villagers set up a shapeless stone or 
block, or even a mound of mud, to represent the spirit whom 
they worship, while side by side with it is a temple dedicated 
to one of the regular gods of the Hindu pantheon. The archi- 
tecture of these temples varies greatly in different parts of the 
Province. In Bihar their distinguishing feature is a tall pyra- 
midal spire, the outline of which appears originally to have 
been determined by the natural bend of two bamboos, planted 
apart in the ground* and drawn together at the top. In Lower 
Bengal the temples are dome-shaped structures, with a peculiar 
hog-backed roof, which has obviously been modelled on the 
form of the ordinary Bengali huts surrounding them. 

The Muhammadans of Bengal are mostly, in name at least, 
Sunnis. But the great majority are of Hindu origin, and their 
knowledge of the faith they now profess seldom extends be- 
yond the three cardinal doctrines of the Unity of God, the 
Mission of Muhammad, and the Truth of the Koran. It was, 
until recently, the regular practice of low-class Muhamma- 
dans to join in the Durga Puja and other Hindu festivals, and, 
although they have been purged of many superstitions, many 
still remain. In particular, they are very careful about omens 
and auspicious days. Dates for weddings are often fixed after 
consulting a Hindu astrologer ; bamboos are not cut, and the 
building of new houses not commenced, on certain days of the 
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week, and journeys are often undertaken only after referring to 
the Hindu almanac to see if the proposed day is auspicious. 
When disease is prevalent, Sltala and Rakshya Kali are wor- 
shipped. Dharmaraj and Manasa or Bishaharl are also vene- 
rated by many ignorant Muhammadans. Sashthi is worshipped 
when a child is born. Even now in some parts of Bengal they 
observe the Durga Puja and buy new clothes for the festival 
like the Hindus. In Bihar they join in the worship of the 
Sun, and when a child is born they light a fire and place cactus 
and a sword at the door to prevent the demon Jawan from 
entering and killing the infant. At marriages the bridegroom 
frequently follows the Hindu practice of smearing the bride’s 
forehead with vermilion. Offerings are made to the grdmya 
devatd (‘ village god ’) before sowing or transplanting rice seed- 
lings, and exorcism is resorted to in case of sickness. These 
practices are gradually disappearing, but they die hard, and 
amulets containing a text from the Koran are commonly worn, 
even by the Mullas who inveigh against these survivals of 
Hindu beliefs. 

Apart from Hindu superstitions, there are certain forms of 
w r orship common among Muhammadans which are not based 
on the Koran. The most common of these is the adoration of 
deceased Pirs. When a holy man has departed from this life, he 
is popularly believed to be still present in spirit, and his tomb 
becomes a place of pilgrimage to which persons resort for the 
cure of disease or the exorcism of evil spirits, or to obtain the 
fulfilment of some cherished wish. The educated stoutly deny 
that Pirs are worshipped, and say that they are merely asked to 
intercede with God ; but among the lower classes it is very 
doubtful if this distinction is recognized. Closely allied to the 
adoration of Pirs is the homage paid to certain mythical per- 
sons, among whom Khwaja Khizr stands pre-eminent. This 
personage appears to have been a pre-Islamic hero of the Arabs, 
and he is believed at the present day to reside in the seas and 
rivers of India and to protect mariners from shipwreck. 

These unorthodox beliefs are violently inveighed against by 
numerous reformers, most of whom owe their inspiration to 
Ibn Abdul Wahhab of Nejd in Arabia, who, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, founded the sect called Wahhabi. He rejected 
the glosses of the Imams, denied the superiority of the Ottoman 
Sultan, made comparatively light of the authority of Muham- 
mad, and insisted on the necessity for waging war against all 
infidels. His followers in India at the present day do not 
accept all his views, and many now hold that India is not a 
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country in which war against the infidels is lawful. But they 
are all united in their opposition to non-Islamic superstitions, 
and in many places they seem to have succeeded to a great 
extent in eradicating them. 

In Eastern Bengal the Wahhabi movement met with con- 
siderable success during the nineteenth century. The principal 
local reformers were Dudhu Mian and Karamat All. The ad- 
herents of both are known as Farazis, or ‘ followers of the law’; 
but there is a considerable difference between them, the 
latter being pure revivalists, while the former subscribe to the 
extreme views of the original Wahhabis regarding infidels. 

The aggregate Christian population in 1901 was 278,366, 
compared with 192,484 in 1891. Of the total number, 27,489, 
or 9*9 per cent, belong to European and allied races; 23,114, 
or 8-3 per cent., are Eurasians ; and 227,763, or 81*8 per cent., 
are native converts or their descendants. About nine-tenths of 
the Europeans are of British nationality. The great increase 
of the Christian population during the decade is due to new 
conversions, especially in Chota Nagpur, and more particularly 
in Ranchi, where the German Lutheran missionaries have met 
with great success. This District now contains 124,958 Chris- 
tians, against 75,693 only ten years ago. Some other Districts 
in the Province which show a noteworthy increase in the num- 
ber of Christians are noted below : — 


Number of 
Christians in 

Calcutta 

Santal 

Parganas 

Dar- 

jeeling. 

Jalpai- 

gufi*. 

BurdwSn 

Manbhtim 

Mymen- 

singh*. 

1891 . . 
1901 . . 

28,997 

37>9 a 5 

5,943 

9.875 

1,502 

4.467 

357 

2,486 

1,408 

2,960 

L532 

2,9x0 

an 

1,291 


The return of sects shows that 165,528 are Protestants and 
108,194 Roman Catholics; the balance consists of persons 
who failed to specify their sect, and Armenians, &c. Of the 
Protestants, 61,024 belong to the Anglican communion, 69,580 
are Lutherans, 21,621 Baptists, and 6,691 Presbyterians. The 
remainder belong to various miscellaneous sects. 

The great centre of Roman Catholic missionary enterprise 
in this Province is Ranchi, where three-fifths of the total number 
of converts are found. The next largest community of Roman 
Catholic native Christians is in Dacca*, where they exceed 
10,000 (partly descended from Portuguese settlers in the seven- 
teenth century) ; the number is also considerable in Calcutta, 
the Twenty-four Parganas, Nadia, and Champaran. The mis- 
sion in the last-mentioned District is the oldest of all, dating 
from 1740* 
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Of the Protestant missions the best known and most suc- 
cessful is that in Ranchi, which was started in 1845 by six 
German missionaries, under the name of Gossner’s Mission. 

An unfortunate disagreement took place twenty-three years 
later, and the mission was split up into two sections, the one 
enrolling itself under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the original designation. The 
first mission of the Church of England was started in Burdwan 
in 1816 ; but the success here has not been so great as that of 
the offshoot of Gossner’s Mission in Ranchi, which has already 
been mentioned, nor as that in the adjoining District of Nadia, 
which was founded by the Church Missionary Society in 1831, 
and now claims nearly 6,000 native Christians. Among other 
missions of the Church of England, those in the Twenty-four 
Parganas, Calcutta, and the Santal Parganas are the most suc- 
cessful. The Baptists have their head-quarters in the swamps 
of Backergunge* and Farldpur*, where they have been work- 
ing among the Chandals since 1824. The number of their 
converts now exceeds 7,000. The Cuttack mission, founded 
in 1822, claims 2,000 converts. The missionaries of the 
Church of Scotland have been at work since 1870 in Darjeel- 
ing and Jalpaiguri* Districts with a fair measure of success. 

So far as the Anglican Church is concerned, the whole of 
Bengal, with the exception of Chota Nagpur, which is under 
an Assistant Bishop, lies in the diocese directly administered 
by the Bishop of Calcutta, the Metropolitan of India. The 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Church vests 
in an Archbishop resident in Calcutta, who has suffragan sees at 
Krishnagar and Dacca*; but certain small communities of Portu- 
guese origin are under the Portuguese Vicar-General of Bengal. 

Of the other religions returned at the Census it will suffice Other 
to mention the Buddhists, numbering about a quarter of a rellgions * 
million, found mainly on the confines of Burma and Nepal ; 
the Jains (7,831), who are mostly immigrant traders ; and the 
Brahmos or Hindu Theists (3,171). 


Religion. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Hindu 

Animist . . , 

Musalman . . • 

Christian 

Buddhist . , 

Others 

43,267,460 

1,668,266 

21,492,766 

127,412 

155.269 

39.321 

45.217.831 

2,294,506 

23.437.352 

190,829 

189,122 

17.321 

46.737.543 

2,242,770 

25,265,342 

275,125 

210,628 

13,458 


Note— T he figures are for British Districts only, and the details for 1881 and 
?8gi are the adjusted figures on the area of 1901. 
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The most striking feature in the returns of occupation is the 
very large proportion of persons who are dependent on agricul- 
ture. Nearly two-thirds of the population are either landloids 
or tenants ; 6 per cent, have been returned as agricultural 
labourers ; and of the 7 per cent, shown as general labourers 
the great majority must also be mainly dependent on agricul- 
ture. About 12 per cent, of the total population (including 
dependents) are engaged in the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; and of these half find a livelihood by the 
provision of food and drink, and a fifth by making and dealing 
in textile fabrics and dress. Domestic and sanitary services 
provide employment for very few, the number of persons who 
support themselves in this way being barely 2 per cent, of the 
population, or less than a third of the proportion so employed 
in England and Wales. Commerce, transport, and storage pro- 
vide employment for 2 persons in every 100, of whom rather 
more than half are engaged on transport and storage, and 
slightly less than half on commerce. Professions, including 
the priesthood, are the means of subsistence of less than 
2 persons per 100. 

In East Bengal the cultivator takes as a rule three meals 
a day. He begins in the early morning with rice left over 
from the previous night’s supper, parched or popped rice, and 
jack-fruit or mango when in season. The midday and evening 
meals have boiled rice as their foundation, and with it are 
mixed pulses of different kinds, fish, or vegetables. Muham- 
madans eat meat when they can afford it. Among the poorer 
classes in Bihar conditions are very different. The principal 
meal is taken at nightfall and consists of some coarse grain, 
such as maize or a millet, boiled into a porridge. A lighter 
meal of the same diet is taken at midday, but only the well-to- 
do enjoy two full meals a day. In Orissa rice again forms the 
staple diet, but the cultivator is content with a full meal m the 
evening of rice boiled with a little salt, some pulse or vege- 
tables, and perhaps fish ; in the morning he eats cold the re- 
mains of the evening meal. In Chota Nagpur a cold meal is 
taken at noon, and a hot supper in the evening ; the food con- 
sists sometimes of rice or maize, but more commonly of a millet 
such as mama (Eleusine coracana ) or gondii (Panicum miliare ), 
pulses, oil, vegetables, &c. These are eked out with jungle 
fruits and roots, and especially with the blossoms of the makud 
tree (Bassia latifolia) when in season. 

The garments commonly worn by men are the dhoti or waist- 
cloth and the chddar or loose cloth worn over the shoulders ; 
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those who can afford it wear a pirdn or coat. Among the 
strict Farazi Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, the dhoti is 
worn as a lungt or kilt, and is frequently of coloured cloth. 
Muhammadans wear a skull-cap, and Hindus a pagrl . In 
Bihar the poorer classes wear only the dhotis and the pagrl is 
reserved for special occasions. For women the sari is almost 
universal, one end being worn over the head and shoulders 
and fastened to the waist-piece; a bodice is added by those 
who can afford it, and is commonly worn even by women of 
the poorest class in North Bihar. In the towns the men wear 
an English shirt over the dhoti , the tails hanging loose, and 
a chadar over the shoulders ; English socks, loose slippers or 
shoes, and an umbrella complete the costume. In the fields 
the agriculturist is content with an exiguous rag round his loins, 
and in Eastern Bengal a large wicker shield, and in Orissa 
a wicker hat, protects him from the weather. Girls up to the 
age of three and boys up to five years generally go naked. All 
but the very poorest women wear ornaments on wrist, neck, 
and ankle ; these are generally of silver, brass, or lac. 

The houses in Lower Bengal are not congregated into Dwellings, 
villages, but each homestead stands in its own orchard of fruit 
and palm trees. The sites have been laboriously raised by 
excavation, which has left tanks in every compound ; and the 
houses are erected on mud plinths and built round a courtyard 
with wooden or bamboo posts and interlaced walls of split 
bamboo, with thatched roofs resting on a bamboo framework. 

The whole is encircled with a bamboo fence, and sometimes 
by a moat and a thorny cane or cactus hedge. In Bihar the 
compounds are smaller, and where the fields are low the houses 
cluster thickly on the raised village sites ; the walls are of mud 
and the roof tiled or thatched. In the uplands of Bihar, and 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa, the homesteads are separate, 
though they generally adjoin one another; each house is 
surrounded by a well-manured patch of castor, tobacco, or 
some other valuable crop. 

The Hindus bury small children who die during the first Disposal 
year after birth; all others are nominally burnt, but where 
fuel is scarce the cremation is often far from complete, and 
sometimes consists only in putting a few lighted sticks in the 
mouth and on the -face, after which the corpse is thrown into 
the nearest river. In tracts near the Ganges it is the practice 
to carry dead bodies to burning ghats on its banks, and in all 
parts it is considered right that the ashes and main bones 
should be thrown into the sacred stream. The Muhammadans 
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bury their dead, and so do the Jugis of Eastern Bengal and 
various sects of ascetics, and also the low castes and most 
aboriginal tribes. The Jugis place the corpse in a sitting 
position, with the legs crossed in the conventional attitude of 
Buddha, and the face turned towards the north-east. 

Amuse- The chief amusement of the people lies in attending the 
ftstivak. Cl ^ rs which are held all over the Province. These gatherings 
are at stated seasons, generally in connexion with some bathing 
festival or other religious ceremony, and are attended by 
numerous hawkers, who set up booths for the sale of mis- 
cellaneous articles, by religious mendicants, jugglers, conjurers, 
actors, and musicians, all of whom contribute their quota to 
the entertainment of the crowd. Every market is thronged 
by gaily dressed crowds, who exchange the gossip of the day 
and discuss the latest cause celebre while making their weekly 
purchases. The great annual religious festivals afford an 
excuse for merry gatherings, expecially at the New Year in 
April, when numbers congregate in the fields and amuse them- 
selves with wrestling, hook-swinging (which now takes the form 
of a merry-go-round), and gossip. Every one goes mad with 
merriment at the Holi festival, and many Musalmans enjoy the 
fun as much as the Hindus. Their own religious festivals 
are attended by devout worshippers; they are very fond of 
religious discussions, and immense crowds gather when famous 
Maulvis are pitted against each other to argue some knotty 
point of law or practice. Football is by far the most popular 
outdoor game, and huge crowds assemble on the Calcutta 
maidan to watch games under Association rules, at which 
Bengali boys are remarkably proficient. Among the aboriginal 
tribes hunting, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, drinking bouts, and 
saturnalian dancing are the chief amusements. 

Nomen- Hindu names are threefold. The third name is a family or 
clatnre. caste suc h aSj am0 ng others, Mukhopadhyaya (contracted 
to Mukharji) or Acharjya in the case of a Brahman, Das for 
a Kayasth, Singh for a Rajput. The first two names are 
appellative, and the middle name is often dropped in actual 
intercourse. In Bihar there is generally no middle name. 
Common affixes denoting a town are - abdd , -p2ir^ and - nagar ; 
-garh means a fort, -ganj a market, -gaon or -gram a village, 
and -bagh a garden : e. g. Murshidabad, Chandpur, Krishnagar, 
Agricul- R°htasgarh, Sirajganj, Bangaon, Kurigram, Hazaribagh. 

Gener 1 T k e ^ enera * characteristics which distinguish agricultural 
condi- a conditions in Bengal are a regular and copious rainfall, a fertile 
tions. soil, and a dense population subsisting on the produce of the 
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land; but within the Province conditions are by no means 
uniform, and the important factors of soil, surface, and rainfall 
vary widely in different localities. The soils may be classed Soils, 
as either gneissic, old alluvium, or recent alluvium, the first two 
classes being found for the most part to the west, and the last 
to the east, of the 88th degree of longitude, which passes a few 
miles west of Calcutta and Darjeeling. The gneissic tract 
comprises the Chota Nagpur plateau and portions of the 
neighbouring Districts. Laterite soils are to be found sloping 
upwards towards the interior from beneath the old alluvium of 
Orissa and of West Bengal, and overlying part of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. For agricultural purposes the whole of this 
western tract, comprising the sub-province of Bihar with the 
exception of Malda District*, the Chota Nagpur Division, and 
the Burdwan Division with the exception of Hooghly and 
Howrah Districts, may be distinguished from the eastern tract 
of recent alluvium which includes the excepted Districts, the 
Rajshahi*, Presidency, and Dacca* Divisions, the greater part 
of the Chittagong Division*, and the coast-line of Orissa. 

The gneissic, laterite, and old alluvial soils are alike mainly 
dependent upon artificial manures to maintain their fertility, 
whereas the recent alluvium is periodically fertilized by fresh 
deposits of silt from the overflowing rivers. The latter process 
is most active in Eastern Bengal, in the deltas of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, whose waters possess the fertilizing 
properties of the Nile. 

The conformation of the surface in the old and the new Surface, 
alluvium is widely different, the former being in process of 
denudation and the latter of formation. In the tract covered 
by new alluvium the periodical deposits of river silt maintain 
a perfectly level surface, which is eminently adapted for rice 
cultivation. The surface of the old alluvium, on the other 
hand, is broken by the scouring action of the rivers and of 
surface drainage, and the level of the country rises and falls in 
parallel waves at right angles to the watershed, the crest of 
each wave lying midway between two rivers. In order to 
make this undulating surface fit for rice cultivation, an elaborate 
system of small terraces and low embankments has to be con 
structed to hold up the rain-water. Where the gradient is 
steep, the expense of this terracing is prohibitive, and on such 
slopes rice is generally replaced by some less thirsty crop. 

There are of course local exceptions to this broad classifica- 
tion of soils and surface conditions. In North Bihar, for 
instance, there are numerous saucer-shaped depressions, some- 
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times of considerable extent, in which rice thrives. The soil 
in these depressions is generally a strong clay, with a much 
smaller admixture of sand than is found in the higher uplands 
which mark the deposits of some ancient river. Again, in the 
broad belt of hilly country which surrounds the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, rice can be grown only in the valleys. The hill 
slopes are steep, and are covered with forest and dense under- 
growth, except where they have been artificially cleared. Scanty, 
crops of millets and pulses are raised in patches on the hill- 
sides; and where the forest has been recently cleared, the 
primitive form of nomadic culture known as jhum is practised, 
as it is also in the Chittagong Hill Tracts*. 

The distinction between the east and west of the Province, 
due to the difference in soils and surface, is accentuated by 
the unequal distribution of rainfall, which is generally far less 
regular and copious in the west than in the east. The annual 
fall in the western tract averages only 52 inches, as compared 
with 73 inches in the east. Rain commences much earlier in 
North and East Bengal than it does farther west, and heavy 
showers in April and May facilitate the cultivation of jute and 
early rice. Moreover, the average yearly humidity in the east, 
including Orissa, is 86 per cent., as compared with only 74 per 
cent, in the west of the Province. 

: Not only do the eastern Districts receive a great deal more 
rain, but, owing to the annual overflow of the great rivers that 
traverse them, they remain practically under water for six 
months in the year, and the people live on little island mounds 
and can move about only by boat. The surface of this tract 
is low and flat, and much of it is covered with huge marshes 
where rice and jute luxuriate. In fact, in the east of the 
Province rice and jute are grown almost exclusively, the former 
occupying two-thirds, and both together no less than three- 
fourths, of the gross cropped area. 

In the west all this is changed. Rice is still the principal 
crop, but the rainfall is often insufficient to bring it to maturity, 
and has to be supplemented by artificial irrigation ; fortunately 
the broken surface admits of water storage, and there are 
numerous small streams which can be dammed. The products 
are far more varied ; there is very little jute, and rice accounts 
for only half the cultivated area, the other crops most exten- 
sively grown being maize, barley, wheat, oilseeds, marua 
(Eleusine coracana ), and gram. The most striking contrast to 
the monotony of cropping in East Bengal is furnished by West 
Bihar, where an astonishing variety of staples is raised, and 
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where it is by no means unusual to find four crops, such as 
gram, wheat, sesamum, and linseed, grown together in the 
same field. 

Reference has already been made to the nomadic form of Shifting 
cultivation locally known as jhum . A piece of forest land, ^ iva “ 
generally on a hill-side, is selected in April; the luxuriant 
undergrowth of shrubs and creepers is cleared away, and the 
felled jungle is left to dry till May and is then burnt. At the 
approach of the rains, small holes are made, and into each 
is put a handful of mixed seeds, usually cotton, rice, melons, 
pumpkins, maize, and yams. The crops ripen in succession, 
the harvest ending with the cotton in October. After a year or 
two the ground becomes choked with weeds and is abandoned 
for a new clearance, where the same process is repeated. 

In the Darjeeling Himalayas steep mountain slopes are In the 
terraced and revetted with stone for rice cultivation, wherever mountain s- 
water is available for irrigation ; elsewhere the mountain-sides 
are sown with maize or millets. In the Rajmahal hills the 
level crests are cultivated with the ordinary plains crops, and 
it is not uncommon in these parts to find rice flourishing on 
a hill-top. 

More than 56 millions, or 71 per cent, of the entire popula- Agricul- 
tion of Bengal, are supported by agriculture ; and of every ° PU ' 
100 agriculturists 89 are rent-paying tenants, 9 are agricultural 
labourers, and 2 live on their rents. The proportion of field- 
labourers varies widely in different parts, being as high as 
16 per cent, of the agricultural population in the Patna 
Division, and as low as 2 per cent, in the Dacca Division*. 

The agriculturists are far better off in the east of the Province 
than in the west. Not only are their profits much higher, 
especially from the very lucrative jute crop, but they enjoy 
a far larger measure of rights in the soil. 

No record is maintained in Bengal of the cropping of each Statistics, 
field from year to year, and accurate statistics of agriculture 
are not available. The District officers furnish periodical 
estimates to the Agricultural department of the areas in each 
District under each of the more important crops, and it is 
upon these estimates that the agricultural statistics of the 
Province are based. These are not sufficiently accurate to 
form the basis of a reliable comparison between the results of 
successive years, except in the case of such crops as jute and 
indigo, to which special attention is devoted. Such as they 
are, they apply to the whole of British territory, excluding the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts* and the Sundarbans. They show that 
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of the total area 1 of 146,132 square miles, 76,454 square miles, 
or 52.5 per cent., were cropped in 1903-4. Of the remainder, 
4 , 3 7 2 square miles, or 3 per cent, of the whole, were covered 
with forests, 35,263 square miles (24-1 per cent.) were not 
available for cultivation, 19,470 square miles, or 13-3 per cent., 
were cultivable waste other than fallow, and 10,573 square 
miles (7-2 per cent.) were fallow. An area of 16,925 square 
miles, or 22 per cent, of the cultivated area, was returned as 
cropped more than once in the year. 

Food-crops occupy 82 per cent, of the gross cropped area; 
6 per cent, is under oilseeds, 4-| per cent, under fibres, and 
sugar-cane and tobacco each occupy about 1 per cent. Of the 
food-crops, rice is by far the most important, as it occupies 
54,690 square miles, or 71 per cent, of the net cropped area. 
Next come various cereals and pulses with ii-| per cent., and 
these are followed by maize (4 per cent.), wheat and barley 
(3 per cent, each), and gram and manta (2 per cent. each). 
Among the non-food crops, jute (5 per cent.) occupies an area 
second only to that of rice. Of the oilseeds, rape and 
mustard, together covering 3,125 square miles, are grown most 
extensively. 

There are innumerable varieties of rice, each possessing 
special characteristics which adapt its cultivation to particular 
localities. They may all, however, be classified, according to 
the harvesting season, under three main heads : the winter 
rice, occupying 42,970 square miles; the early rice, 10,940 
square miles; and the spring crop, 780 square miles. 

The winter rice is grown on low land. A piece of high 
ground is usually selected for a seed nursery, ploughed in May 
or June after the first ram, and sown broadcast. In July or 
August the seedlings are transplanted to flooded fields, which 
have been ploughed and reploughed till the whole surface is 
reduced to mud, and the crop is harvested between November 
and January. In the swamps of Eastern Bengal, however, 
a variety of long-stemmed rice is sown broadcast after one 
or two ploughings ; by harvest-time the fields are several feet 
under water, and the rice, which rises with the flood-level, is 

1 In Bengal as now constituted, the net cropped area was 54,138 square 
miles, or 49.1 per cent, of the total area of 110,217 square miles. Of the 
remainder, 4,419 square miles, or 4 per cent, of the whole, were covered 
with forests, 26,161 squaie miles (23.7 per cent.) were not available for 
cultivation, 16,421 square miles (14*9 per cent.) were cultivable waste other 
than fallow, and 9,078 square miles (8*3 per cent.) were fallow. Altogether 
10,369 square miles, or 9.4 per cent, of the cultivated area, were returned 
as cropped more than once in the year. 
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reaped from boats, the ears only being cut. In West Bihar 
the fields are drained in September when the rice is flowering, 
and flooded when the grain is forming in October. It is this 
practice, known as nigarh , which makes rainfall or artificial 
irrigation in the beginning of October essential to a successful 
harvest. 

The early rice is generally sown broadcast in April or May, 
though it is occasionally transplanted ; the crop is harvested 
in August or September. Spring rice is grown on the low 
banks of rivers or on the edges of swamps. The seed is sown 
in a nursery in October and transplanted a month later ; the 
crop is harvested in March and April. The yield per acre of 
cleaned rice is estimated at 1102 cwt. for winter rice and 
7 *34 cwt. for the early and spring crops. This is the average 
yield for the Province; in the rich rice swamps of Eastern 
Bengal the return is at least half as much again, while on the 
sterile uplands of Chota Nagpur not half this estimate is 
realized. Unhusked rice or paddy yields about three-fifths of 
its weight as cleaned rice. 

Maize occupies 3,125 square miles, mainly in Bihar and Other 
Chota Nagpur, and in Darjeeling District. It is a valuable food " 
food-crop, yielding 7-34 cwt. per acre; it is sown in June and crops ' 
harvested in September or October. Wheat and barley each 
cover about 2,344 square miles, and both are grown principally 
in Bihar, barley thriving best north of the Ganges, and wheat 
south of that river ; both are sown in November and reaped in 
March. The out-turn of wheat is estimated at 8*8 1 cwt. per 
acre for Bihar, 7*71 cwt. for Bengal, and 4*04 cwt. for Chota 
Nagpur, the average for the Province being 5*87 cwt. The 
normal yield of barley is 7*88 cwt. per acre. Gram ( Cicer 
arietinuni) is a pulse which thrives on clay soils, and is grown 
on over 1,560 square miles, principally in Bihar and Central 
Bengal. It is in the ground from November to March, and 
yields about 7*88 cwt. per acre. Marua, (Eleusine coracand) 
occupies nearly 1,560 square miles in Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. It is sown in July and reaped in November, and the 
average yield is 7-34 cwt. per acre. Jowar (, Sorghum vulgare) 
and bajra or spiked millet ( Pennisetum typhoideum ) are grown 
in Bihar and Chota Nagpur; they are sown in July and reaped 
in November-December, and yield about 7-34 cwt. per acre. 
Jowar is grown as a fodder-crop in Central Bengal. 

More than 1,562 square miles, principally in Bihar, are 
under various cereals and pulses, which are sown in November 
and reaped in March or April. Among these are the china 
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millet ( Panicum miliaceum ), peas, lentils, kalai ( Phaseolus 
radiatus), kurthi (Dolichos biflorus ), and khesdri (Lathy rus 
satirns). Some other cereals and pulses are sown in July and 
reaped in December. These occupy 1,953 square miles, and 
include rahar (Cajanus indicus), gondii ( Panicum miliare ), 
kodon ( Paspalum scrobiculatum ), a variety of kalai, and urd 
(. Phaseolus Roxburghii). 

Jute is commercially the most important crop in the 
Province, and its cultivation is developing rapidly. In 1872 
it occupied less than 1,560 square miles, while at the present 
time the normal area is probably not far short of 3,900 square 
miles, and the exports in 1 900-1, a bumper year, were valued 
at 14 millions sterling. The tract in North and East Bengal 
which lies between 23 0 and 26° 30' N. and 88° and 91 0 E. is 
by far the largest jute-growing area in the world. The crop 
is sown in April and reaped in August, and, after retting, the 
fibre is baled to save freight. The chief centres of the jute 
trade and baling are Narayanganj*, Sirajganj*, and Chand- 
pur*. The average yield per acre is estimated at 10-71 cwt. 

The various oilseeds are commercially important, and 
collectively occupy nearly 6,250 square miles. Rape and 
mustard account for more than half this area, and are grown 
extensively in North Bengal and Mymensingh*. Linseed is 
commonly grown as a catch-crop after the winter rice has been 
reaped. Other oilseeds are til or gingelly ( Sesa?num indicum), 
castor, and sarguja or niger-seed ( Guizotia abyssinicd ), r the 
latter grown largely in Chota Nagpur. These are mostly 
spring crops, sown in October and harvested in March. Rape, 
mustard, and linseed yield about 4*41 cwt. per acre, and the 
other crops about 3-12 cwt 

Sugar-cane, with 1,020 square miles, is usually planted in 
February or March and occupies the ground for ten or eleven 
months; the normal out-turn is 22 cwt. per acre. The juice 
is boiled and sold as gur or jaggery, and is also refined into 
sugar; large refineries have recently been started at Ottur 
in Muzaffarpur, and elsewhere in North-West Bihar, where the 
cultivation of sugar-cane is to some extent replacing indigo. 
Tobacco is grown everywhere in small quantities and occupies 
780 square miles ; it is cultivated on a large scale in Rangpur* 
and the neighbouring Districts of North Bengal, whence the 
leaf is exported to Burma and made into cigars. The produce 
varies from 4-41 to 8-82 cwt. per acre in Bengal, and from 
ii* 75 t0 14^9 cwt. in Bihar; it is sown in November and 
reaped in March. 
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Indigo occupies 390 square miles, chiefly in North Bihar, Indigo, 
though it is still cultivated in Central Bengal; the area is 
shrinking, as the natural dye suffers from competition with the 
artificial substitute. Indigo is sown in March, and the leaf 
is cut in July and again in September ; the yield of dye varies 
from 12 lb. per acre in Bengal to 20 lb. in Bihar. The general 
practice is for the planter to take a lease of a village, and then 
arrange with the cultivators to grow indigo, assisting them with 
seed and cash advances, though in some places the villagers 
grow it independently and sell it to the factory by weight. 

The poppy is grown in West Bihar, and to a small extent in Poppy. 
Chota Nagpur, and occupies 390 square miles. It is cultivated 
with the help of Government advances, and the opium is sold 
at a fixed rate to Government, as will be described in the 
section on Miscellaneous Revenue. The seed is sown in 
November, and the crop is collected in March and April ; the 
yield varies from 10 lb. to 18 lb. per acre. Cotton is little Cotton, 
grown ; there is- none in the plains of Bengal proper, and else- 
where it occupies only about 125 square miles. One crop 
is sown in July and harvested in November, and another is 
sown in October and harvested in April. Tea is cultivated Tea. 
on a large scale only in Jalpaiguri*, Darjeeling, and 
Chittagong*. In 1903 there were 422 gardens, with a total 
area of 210 square miles and an out-turn of 51,000,000 lb. 

The average yield from mature plants is 367 lb. per acre ; but 
the out-turn varies in different parts, averaging 453 lb. per acre 
in Jalpaiguri*, 313 lb. in Chittagong*, and 2 88 lb. or less 
elsewhere. The value of the crop in 1901 was crores, and 
the average price per pound in the same year was 5^ annas, 
compared with 7§ annas twelve years previously. This 
disastrous fall in prices is due mainly to over-production ; but 
during the last two or three years there have been very few 
fresh extensions of tea cultivation, and- it may be hoped that 
better times are in store for this important industry. Ganja Gdnja . 

( Cannabis sativa ) is a Government monopoly and is grown on 
1,100 acres in Rajshahi District*; the yield varies from 
10 to 21 cwt. per acre. It is sown in August and harvested in 
February. 

Among non-food crops grown in the rains are jaw-hemp and Miscel- 
mulberry, the latter chiefly in Malda*, Murshidabad, Raj- 
shahi*, and Bogra*. In the winter are grown condiments, crops, 
such as chillies ( Capsicum fruiescens ) and onions, the safflower, 
and oats, which are generally used for fodder. Turmeric 
is sown in June and harvested in March, and ginger is sown 
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in June and harvested from December to February. The pan 
creeper ( Piper Betle) is planted in May or June in a thatched 
enclosure, and the leaves are ready for picking in twelve months. 
Among other condiments are garlic, coriander, cumin, and 
aniseed. Large areas are given up to thatching grasses, such 
as ulu grass ( Imperata arundinacea) and kus ( Saccharum spon - 
taneum ). In the Santal Parganas and parts of Chota Nagpur 
sabai grass ( Ischaemum angustifolium ) grows on the hilly slopes 
and is carefully preserved ; it is used locally for twine and rope, 
and it is also extensively employed in the manufacture of paper. 
Reeds, such as the hogld ( Typha elephantina\ nal (. Amphidonax 
Kaika ), and siialpdti (Phrynium dichotomum ), are extensively 
grown and woven into mats. 

Manures. A strong prejudice exists against night-soil or bonemeal 
as manure, and chemical manures are practically unknown. 
Cattle-dung is used wherever it can be spared, but it is largely 
burned as fuel, and little or no use is made of the urine. The 
feeding of the cattle is also so poor that their dung is not rich 
in manurial constituents. House-sweepings are freely utilized, 
generally in the form of ashes. What little manure is available 
is mostly applied close to the homesteads for garden crops, and 
for maize, tobacco, castor, and poppy. Castor and mustard- 
cake are occasionally used as a top-dressing for sugar-cane and 
potatoes. In East Bengal rice straw is sometimes burnt as a 
manure, and sugar-cane, garden crops, potatoes, and tobacco 
are generally manured, though the quantity applied is very 
small. In Bihar refuse indigo is used with avidity where it is 
available in the neighbourhood of factories, and pond mud 
is very highly valued. 

Rotation. Clay soils grow winter rice year after year ; occasionally a 
catch-crop of khesdri is taken as fodder, or, if the land continues 
moist until harvest time, it may be ploughed and sown in East 
Bengal with kalai, and in Bihar with gram and peas or barley. 
Lighter soils generally bear two crops in the year — in the rainy 
season, early rice or jute in North and Lower Bengal, and maize 
or some of the inferior millets in Bihar or Chota Nagpur * in 
the winter a pulse or an oilseed in Bengal, and a mixture "of 
various pulses and oilseeds with wheat or barley in Bihar. 
Potatoes often follow maize in Bihar, and jute or early rice in 
North and Lower Bengal, and jute itself is sometimes rotated 
with early rice. Sugar-cane is an exhausting crop and is generally 
rotated with rice. The mixture of pulses and cereals serves the 
purpose of rotation, as the pulses belong to the leguminous 
family and enrich the soil with nitrogen. 
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Among cultivated fruits are the mango ( Mangifera indica), Fruits and 
p lantain (Musa sapientum), pineapple (. Ananassa sativa ), jack- vegeta es ' 
fruit ( Artocarpus integrifolia), guava ( Psydium. pomiferum ), 
custard-appple ( Anona squamosa ), lichi (NepMium Litchi ), 
and several varieties of fig and melon. Many parts of East 
Bengal are studded with coco-nut plantations. The mangoes 
of Darbhanga and Malda* enjoy a high reputation. Vegetables 
are everywhere cultivated in garden plots for household use, 
and also on a larger scale in the neighbourhood of towns. 

The favourite are the egg-plant or baigun (, Solatium Melongena), 
ground-nut ( Trichosanthes dtotca), pumpkin ( Lagenana vulgaris), 
gourd (JBenincasa ceriferd), and arum ( Colocasia Antiquorum) 
grown in the rains, while in the winter potatoes, yams, melons, 
and radishes are largely cultivated. Cauliflowers and cabbages 
are also common, and spinach and onions are universal. 

Potatoes are extensively grown on the rich soils bordering the 
G ang es in West Bihar, and in the Hooghly and Burdwan Dis- 
tricts of West Bengal ; they yield about 2 tons to the acre. 

There has been a steady increase of cultivation during the Increase 
last twenty years, but the earlier statistics were so defective vate( j area 
that they do not afford evidence of this increase. Tillage is 
extended by felling the forests on upland tracts and in the 
submontane tarai, by reclaiming the sandy islands which are 
constantly forming in the big rivers, by embanking lands in the 
littoral tracts, and by cultivating the swamps of Eastern Bengal, 
the level of which is being gradually raised by silt deposits. 

An Agricultural Institute under the Government of India Agncul- 
has been opened at Pusa in Darbhanga District. Experimental p ar tment, 
farms under the superintendence of the Agricultural depart- 
ment are established at Sibpur, Burdwan, and Dumraon, 
and demonstration farms have recently been started at Chit- 
tagong* and Angul. Experiments have been made with 
improved varieties of rice, wheat, sugar-cane, and potatoes, and 
with manures for these crops ; the cultivation of potatoes has 
been extended, and Burdwan sugar-canes have been introduced 
into Bihar. Useful work has been done in the direction of 
stimulating the out-turn of raw silk, by training the rearers to 
e r a d icate pebrine and other diseases of the silkworm. An 
agricultural class is attached to the Sibpur Engineering College, 
but it has not been successful ; it is to be moved to Pusa. 

The department has recently extended its sphere of activity m 
many directions. Special investigations have been made into 
the alleged deterioration of jute, efforts have been ma.de to 
extend the cultivation of cotton, aid has been given to indigo 
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research operations, and an experimental farm has been started 
at Cuttack to show cultivators what can be done with water 
always at command. Besides this, agricultural associations, 
working in co-operation with the department, have been estab- 
lished in order to help it with advice, to disseminate agricultural 
knowledge by communicating the results of its operations to 
the people, and to awaken further interest in the development 
of the agriculture of the Province. A Central Association has 
been formed at Calcutta, and Divisional and District Associa- 
tions are being formed in the interior, which will work in con- 
cert with this central body. 

Loans are rarely taken from Government, and in 1903-4 the 
total sum amounted to only 3-6 lakhs, of which nearly half was 
advanced in Palamau District. It is too early to pronounce an 
opinion on the prospects of the Agricultural banks which have 
recently been started ; but 58 banks are now in existence, and 
some of them seem to be working successfully. 

Little attention has been directed in Bengal to the subject of 
the indebtedness of the cultivators, and in the Province gener- 
ally the question has never reached an acute stage. In a great 
part of Bengal proper a system akin to peasant proprietorship 
prevails, and the rich profits of jute cultivation are shared by 
all the cultivating classes. In Bihar and Chota Nagpur the 
peasantry are as a class impoverished, but there is little evidence 
to show the extent of their indebtedness. In Chota Nagpur 
and the Santa! Parganas, the Bengali money-lender at one time 
threatened to oust the improvident aborigines from their lands ; 
but land transfer to Bengalis has now been prohibited, and the 
prohibition is strictly enforced at the time of rent settlement. 
In various parts of the Province a survey and record-of-rights 
are in progress, which aim at securing to the ryots the fixity of 
status and the immunity from arbitrary enhancement which the 
Tenancy Act prescribes, and the Settlement officers have made 
careful inquiries as to the extent of indebtedness in Gaya, 
Champaran, and Muzaffarpur Districts, where, if anywhere in 
the Province, it might be expected to be serious. The inquiries 
in Muzaffarpur and Gaya show that cultivators owe on the 
average Rs. 2-6 a head and cultivating labourers Rs. 1-5, and 
that indebtedness is decreasing. In Champaran the tenantry 
are badly off, and, during the decade preceding the settlement, 
i*4 per cent, of the cultivators’ holdings had been sold or mort- 
gaged to money-lenders. The people are thriftless, and the 
majority are in debt to *the mahdjan. In Saran only one-fifth 
of the cultivators are in debt, and their total indebtedness is 
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estimated at less than a crore, whereas the net profits of culti- 
vation amount to over 3^ crores. In the whole Province only 
7,000 holdings were purchased by money-lenders in 1902, and 
there is no indication that the peasantry as a body are in danger 
of losing their lands to money-lenders. A common rate of 
interest is 36 per cent, per annum. 

The implements in universal use are the plough, harrow, Agricul- 
sickle, and hoe, and they vary in size and shape according to 
the strength of the draught cattle in use, the texture of the soil, P 
and the description of cultivation practised. The ploughs in 
Bihar are generally heavier and more effective than in Bengal, 
and work the soil to a depth of 5 inches, whereas those in use 
in North Bengal scratch the surface to a depth of only 2 inches, 

The Cuttack and Noakhali* ploughs are very heavy, and the 
two sides are shaped like mould-boards, giving them the appear- 
ance of ridging ploughs. The Bihiya sugar-cane mill, made in 
Shahabad, and a similar type of mill made at Kushtia in Nadia 
are the only improved implements which are really popular ; 
they have largely superseded the native wooden mills. 

The cattle are generally poor, especially in the east of the Cattle. 
Province, where pasture is deficient ; in the north-west some 
improvement has been effected by crossing with bulls imported 
from the United Provinces. The chief breeds of cattle are the 
Patna, Sltamarhi, Bachaur, and Bhagalpuri in Bihar, and the 
Sin and Nepali in Darjeeling. These are worth from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 40 a head, though the Patna milch-cattle, which were 
crossed half a century ago with an imported short-horn strain, 
sell for Rs. 80. Good buffaloes are to be found in the forests 
and swampy island flats, and are much prized for their milk. 

The only horses bred in Bengal are the weedy indigenous 
ponies or tats, which are found everywhere and are worth from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 each. Goats abound, but are very small. 

Sheep are bred in Bihar and Chota Nagpur; the Patna breed 
is the best. 

Pasture is plentiful in the neighbourhood of the few forests 
and on the river islands ; but it is very scanty elsewhere, espe- 
cially in Bengal proper, where every inch of land grows rice and 
the cattle have to be content with such scanty herbage as the 
road-sides, tank banks, and field boundary ridges afford. Cart 
bullocks and plough bullocks are partly stall-fed on chopped 
rice straw when at work, and milch-buffaloes are carefully 
tended ; but the cattle generally are under-fed and miserably 
housed, and no attempt is made to improve the breed. In 
Bihar and elsewhere dedicated bulls roam the country-side 
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and feed on the fat of the land, but they are not selected for 
breeding. The cattle suffer from rinderpest, foot-and-mouth 
disease, haemorrhagic septicaemia, and malaria, and occasion- 
ally from anthrax. The Civil Veterinary department trains 
young men at the Bengal Veterinary College at Belgachia, 
and distributes them to the District boards and other bodies 
requiring their services ; the total number of passed students 
from this college who were employed as veterinary assistants or 
in other capacities under these bodies and under Government 
in 1903-4 was 46. 

There are a number of cattle and horse fairs, the largest 
being those at Sonpur, SItamarhi, Suri, and Kalimpong. 
At these fairs cattle shows are held, and prizes are given for 
the best specimens exhibited. 

The copious and regular rainfall renders irrigation far less 
essential than in other parts of India, and it is almost unknown 
in a great part of Bengal proper. Statistics are available only 
for the areas irrigated from Government canals ; and in 1903-4 
less than 2 per cent, of the rice crop and only about 2 per cent, 
of the wheat crop were supplied with water from this source. 
The principal crops irrigated are winter rice, wheat, barley, 
poppy, sugar-cane, and potatoes. Of these, winter rice is by 
far the most important. It is not irrigated in East or North 
Bengal, and but seldom in the Presidency Division, while in 
North Bihar it is irrigated only near the foot of the Himalayas, 
where the hill streams can be dammed without much difficulty. 
In Orissa there are large irrigation works, but they are not 
much resorted to in normal years. In the Burdwan and Chota 
Nagpur Divisions, however, and in South Bihar, the natural 
supply of rain-water is insufficient, and rice can be grown only 
with the aid of artificial irrigation. This is chiefly necessary in 
October ; but if the rains are late in starting, water is also 
required for the seed-beds, and again at the time of transplan- 
tation. Wheat and barley are commonly grown without irriga- 
tion, except in the vicinity of homesteads in North Bihar, 
where they get two or three waterings from wells in November 
and December. The poppy is generally irrigated from wells 
and requires weekly watering. Sugar-cane is irrigated, except 
in North Bihar and North Bengal ; it is watered once a fort- 
night during April, May, and June, and once a month in 
November and December. Potatoes are irrigated once a 
fortnight in Burdwan, Hooghly, Patna, and Cuttack, but not 
usually elsewhere. 

Bengal possesses three important systems of irrigation canals 
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— the Son, the Orissa, and the Midnapore. The Son Canals 
in Bihar are fed from the Son river by means of a weir at 
Dehr! ; they supply water to Shahabad District on the west 
and to Gaya and Patna Districts on the east. The system 
comprises (1903-4) 367 miles of main and branch canals, of 
which 218 are navigable, with 1,217 miles of distributaries, and 
3,237 miles of village channels which are private property. 
The supply of water available for the kharif or autumn irriga- 
tion is about 6,500 cubic feet per second. For the rabi or 
spring crops the supply is always ample. The demand fluc- 
tuates greatly according to the rainfall in September and 
October ; the area irrigated in 1903—4 was 790 square miles, 
compared with 756 square miles in 1902-3. In the hot 
season the supply of water is very limited, but there is 
usually sufficient for the irrigation of about 25,000 acres of 
sugar-cane. 

The Orissa Canals are fed mainly from the MahanadI river, 
but derive part of their supply from the Brahman! and 
BaitaranT, there being in all seven anicuts or weirs. The 
country served by these canals lies chiefly in the delta of the 
MahanadI, and, being liable to inundation, it has been neces- 
sary to protect the irrigated tracts by marginal flood embank- 
ments. Four main canals — the Taldanda, the Kendrapara, 
the Machgaon, and the High Level — comprise 301 miles of 
main and branch canals, of which 205 miles are navigable, and 
1,166 miles of distributaries. There are no village channels. 
The supply which can be given in the kharif season is 4,550 
cubic feet per second. During the rabi season there is very 
little demand for water. Sugar-cane is little cultivated in 
these parts. 

The Midnapore Canal is supplied from the Kasai river. It 
is 72 miles in length and is navigable throughout, and possesses 
267 miles of distributaries and 30 miles of village channels. 
The capacity of discharge is 1,500 cubic feet per second. The 
supply at the end of the kharif season is, however, uncertain, 
and in a dry autumn there is frequently difficulty in meeting 
the demand for water. There is little irrigation in the rabi 
season. 

In the north-west corner of Champaran District the Triben! 
Canal is being constructed as a protective work. It is designed 
to carry enough water to irrigate about 178 square miles. 

Table III at the end of this article (p. 172) gives the principal 
figures connected with these systems of canals ; the falling off 
in navigation tolls is due to the development of railways. 
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The 4 minor ’ irrigation works maintained by Government are 
the Saran, the Eden, and the Tiar or Madhuban canals. The 
Saran canals have a head sluice on one of the side channels of 
the Gandak river. There is no weir, and, owing to alterations 
in the main channel, it is very difficult to feed the canals, which 
for the present are closed, The Eden canal takes off from the 
Damodar river in Burdwan. It was intended primarily to supply 
fresh water to some old river-beds as a sanitary measure, but it 
is also used for the irrigation of about 42 square miles. The 
Tiar canal in the north of Champaran is supplied from the 
stream of the same name, and can irrigate 9 square miles. 

The sale of water for irrigation is regulated by Act III (B.C.) 
of 1876, which provides that it shall only be supplied on a 
written request. For rice, leases are entered into for a term 
of years in which the lands to be irrigated are specified in 
detail ; the quantity of water to be given is not mentioned, but 
there is an implied obligation to supply what is needed. In 
charging for the irrigation of rabi and sugar-cane, it is not 
practicable to determine beforehand precisely which lands are 
to be supplied, and the principle of the Northern India Act is 
adopted, i.e. an acreage rate is charged on those fields which 
are actually irrigated. 

The principal private irrigation works are reservoirs and 
‘ water channels. This form of irrigation is mainly practised in 
the gneissic and old alluvial tracts, where the broken surface 
facilitates water-storage. In hilly country the reservoir is made 
by throwing an embankment across a drainage channel ; but on 
more level ground the surface-water is confined in an artificial 
catchment basin, of a more or less rectangular shape, by an 
embankment raised on three sides of the rectangle. Artificial 
channels are dug parallel to the beds of rivers which have 
a steep gradient, to irrigate high lands down stream ; many of 
these are large works with numerous branches and distribu- 
taries. Comparatively little use is made of wells for irrigation, 
though a good deal of land along the banks of the Ganges in 
Patna and Muzaffarpur Districts is watered from earthen wells, 
and small masonry wells are to be found near the houses in 
Bihar, and are used for irrigating poppy and other crops. The 
post of a masonry well varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 and of 
a kachcha well from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. Tanks are used to a con-* 
siderable extent for irrigating rice, especially in Burdwan, 
Numerous water-lifts are used, such as the lever and bucket 
or skin bag, the swing-basket, and the spoon irrigation lever. 
The first-mentioned lever is fitted to a forked tree or masonry 
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pillar, and counterpoised by clods of earth. When bullocks 
are used, they are yoked to a rope which passes over a pulley 
carried on a cross-beam, supported on two masonry pillars. 

The basket is swung by two men with the aid of ropes tied to 
the corners, and is used for raising water from a river or tank. 

The spoon irrigation lever is a canoe-shaped dug-out working 
on a pivot. When the level of water is very low, two or more 
successive lifts are required. 

The importance of the Bengal fisheries may be gauged from Fisheries, 
the fact that i-6 per cent, of the population are engaged in 
catching, curing, and selling fish, a percentage which rises to 
2*6 in the Presidency, Rajshahi*, and Dacca* Divisions ; more- 
over, one cultivator in every twenty is returned as a fisherman 
also. The waters of the Bay, the rivers, and swamps swarm 
with fish, and every ditch and puddle furnishes small fry to eke 
out the frugal diet -of the people. The best salt-water fish are 
the bekti , tapsi or mango-fish, mullet, pomfret, and sole. Inland 
the hilsa ( Clupea iliska ) is found in shoals in the Ganges, 
while the rohu {Labeo rohita ) and the katal ( Catla buchanani) 
abound everywhere, as do also innumerable other varieties 
much esteemed by the Bengahs ; prawns and crabs are caught 
in myriads. The mahseer is found in the higher reaches of the 
rivers which debouch from the Himalayas, and in some of 
the rivers of the Chota Nagpur plateau* 

The Bengali is a very clever fisherman. In the Bay of 
Bengal he practises deep-sea fishing, drying his catch ashore 
on stakes driven into some sandy beach. The larger rivers 
are trawled from a sailing boat, and the smaller streams are 
fished from weirs. The tanks and ditches are periodically 
dragged, the fish at other times being angled or caught in 
a cast-net. Every streamlet is studded with hundreds of 
wicker fish-traps, while prawn cages are ubiquitous. The 
wonder is that any living fish escapes, so persistent and 
remorseless is the hunt for the finny tribe. Every other 
interest is subordinated to its pursuit, and not only is navi- 
gation impeded, but the drainage of the country is blocked 
by the obstruction of every channel and outlet. 

The right of fishery in all but the largest rivers has generally 
been alienated by Government to private persons, having been 
included in the ‘assets’ on which the permanent settlement 
of estates was based, but in some cases the fishery itself is 
a separate ‘ estate.’ In tanks the right of fishing vests in the 
owner or occupant; in the Bay and large rivers fishing is free 
to all* 
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The conditions which determine the rent paid by the actual 
cultivator to his immediate landlord vary widely in different 
parts of the Province, and even in different estates. In some 
large estates it is paid according to rates current throughout 
a village, while in others lump-rents prevail. In Orissa and 
the Santal Parganas the rents have been fixed by Settlement 
officers. In Bengal proper lump-rents generally are paid, 
except for newly reclaimed lands, and inquiry often fails to 
detect the existence of any standard rates known to the people. 
In large estates in Bihar, on the other hand, it is usual to find 
the rent calculated according to rates applied to different 
classes of soil or to particular crops. Generally speaking, the 
principal factors which affect the incidence of rent are the 
fertility of the land, the density of population, the antiquity of 
the holding, the social status of the tenant, and the position 
and character of the landlord. Where the population is dense, 
there is a keen demand for arable land and rents rule high. 
On the other hand, rents which were fixed some years ago are 
lower than those recently settled, because prices and rent rates 
have steadily increased for many years. A Brahman, again, 
usually pays a lower rate than a man of low caste. The highest 
rents prevail where the landlord is a petty proprietor or a 
middleman resident in the village. Specially high rates are 
usually paid for land under special crops, such as sugar-cane, 
pdn y mulberry, and poppy. The cultivators have been protected 
from arbitrary rent enhancement and eviction by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885 \ b ut > owing to the apathy and ignorance 
of the peasantry, the Act has remained a dead letter over a 
great part of the Province. In Bihar, especially, the tenant is 
still very much at the mercy of his landlord, who rarely gives 
him a written lease. In Eastern Bengal conditions are different. 
Documents are far more freely interchanged, the demand for 
cultivators to till the land is keen, and the tenant has the best 
of the bargain. 

Little accurate information is available in Bengal regarding 
rates of rent, but the following are the average rates per acre 
ascertained by Settlement officers. In Eastern Bengal Rs. 4 is 
paid in Tippera*, and Rs. 5-12 in Chittagong*, where rents 
rule very high; the ordinary minimum and maximum rates 
probably range from Rs. 3 to Rs. 12. In Orissa rents vary from 
Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4, the average being Rs. 2-8. In Central Bengal 
they run from Rs. 3-4 to Rs. 8-1 1, the average being Rs. 5-8, 
and in North Bihar the limits are Rs. 1-14 and Rs. 4-5, the 
average being about Rs. 3-2 an acre. In Chota Nagpur the 
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rents are much lower, varying from 8 annas to Rs. 2, with an 
average of Rs. 1-4, while in the Santal Parganas the average is 
Rs. 4-4, the limits being Rs. 3-12 and Rs. 6-12. The rates 
of rent for special crops occasionally rise much higher, the 
maximum rates recorded for tobacco being Rs. 37-8 ; for 
sugar-cane, Rs. 18 ; for potato and poppy, Rs. 20 ; and for 
pan, Rs. 75. 

Rent is extensively paid in kind in Gaya, Shahabad, and Produce 
Patna Districts, where the character of the country renders the rents * 
maintenance of an elaborate system of irrigation necessary; 
but to a less extent such rents are to be found throughout the 
Province. Different methods of division prevail; sometimes 
the grain is divided on the threshing-floor, or the standing crop 
is appraised, while sometimes a fixed amount of grain is paid 
irrespective of the yield. In Bengal newly reclaimed lands are 
often tilled by temporary settlers, who contract to raise a crop 
and give the landlord half of it ; they erect temporary shelters 
for the season, and throw up the land at the end of it. 

Wages for all kinds of labour are lowest in Bihar and highest Wages, 
in Bengal, Orissa occupying an intermediate position. The 
actual daily rates for skilled and unskilled labour in the different 
sub-provinces and in the three chief cities are shown below : — 



Sub-provinces. 

Cities. 


Bengal. 

Orissa. 

Bihar. 

Calcutta. 

Dacca*. 

Patna. 

Skilled labour . 
Unskilled do. . 

A. P. 

7 IO 

4 I 

A. P. 

5 3 

2 9 

A. P. 

4 l 

2 6 

A. P. 

8 11 

A. P. 

6 7 

3 4 

A. P. 

3 O 

2 O 


In Bihar there has been a nominal rise of 7 per cent, in the 
wages of unskilled labour during the last decade, and in Bengal 
of 14 per cent. ; in Orissa, on the other hand, wages are reported 
to have fallen 12 per cent, during the same period. In Patna 
city they have increased by 9 per cent., while a decrease of 2 per 
cent, has taken place in Dacca*. The wages of skilled labour 
have increased by ir per cent, in Bihar, 15 per cent, in Orissa, 
and 5 per cent, in Bengal ; they have increased in Calcutta by 
20 per cent., while in Patna and Dacca* they are reported to 
have fallen by 5 and 13 per cent, respectively. 

The remuneration of village servants is fixed by custom. In Payment 
Bihar each artisan takes his recognized share of grain when in kind * 
the crop has been reaped and brought to the threshing-floor ; 
he often holds in addition a small plot of land rent-free, in 
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remuneration for services rendered to the zamindar. In Orissa 
the village employes serve a fixed circle of from 30 to 50 families 
and receive small monthly payments of grain and money, with 
other customary perquisites. This system is not found in 
Bengal proper, where the village organization, with its complete 
equipment of servants and artisans, seems to have never been 
developed. 

The rise in wages has not kept pace with the increase in the 
price of food-grains, for, whereas during the last twenty years 
the price of rice has risen by 38*5 per cent., the wages of 
unskilled labour have risen by only 1 5 and of skilled labour by 
25*4 per cent, during the same period. The fact is that wages 
are governed largely by custom, and it seems probable that the 
increased demand for labour due to the development of railways 
and to industrial expansion has had more to do with the rise in 
wages than the increase in the price of food-grains. The pay- 
ment of day-labourers and village artisans and servants in kind 
also tends to keep down wages in spite of high prices. 

The average prices of certain staples at important centres 
during the last three decades and for the year 1903-4 are 
shown in Table IV at the end of this article (p. 173). The 
increase during the years 1890-1900 was due to the famines of 
the decade, which caused a heavy drain of food-stuffs from 
this Province. 

The masses are much better off and enjoy a more generous 
diet in Lower Bengal and Orissa than in Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. The annual cost of living per head of an average 
adult cultivator is estimated at Rs. 15 in Bihar, Rs. 20 in Chota 
Nagpur, and Rs. 35 to Rs. 45 in Lower Bengal and Orissa. 
An ordinary hut costs from Rs. 5 to Rs. 40, and a well-to-do 
family has three or four of them. The furniture consists 
of mats, one or two wooden boxes, bamboo baskets, earthen 
pots and pans, and brass utensils. To dress himself and his 
family costs a well-to-do cultivator from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per 
annum, while he may spend Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 in brass and silver 
ornaments. The landless day-labourer is generally attached 
to the household of his master, and lives in a wretched hut 
on his employer’s land. He gets one full meal at midday 
and a scanty breakfast and supper. 

The middle classes comprise those who live on land rents, 
members of the learned professions, merchants and shop- 
keepers, and persons in Government or private employment. 
The joint family system which furnishes a common fund for 
all the members is a relief to those earning small salaries. 
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Their food consists of rice, pulses, vegetables, fish, ghl , oil, 
milk, sugar, flour, and sweetmeats, and occasionally meat* 

The ornaments of a married woman of this class are usually 
not worth more than Rs. 50. One or two bedsteads, a few 
cane or wooden stools, a few cheap boxes, some coarse mats, 
together with a number of brass and bell-metal utensils, make 
up the furniture of an ordinary house, except in the towns, 
where it may include a table, a couple of chairs, and one 
or two benches. The cost of living in Calcutta is estimated 
at Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 a month for an ordinary family, and in the 
country at from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. 

There is no doubt that the standard of living has improved 
of late years in North and East Bengal, where better clothes 
are worn, earthenware is giving place to brass-ware, and vege- 
table oils to kerosene. In Bihar progress is slower, though the 
improvement in communications has facilitated migration to 
Bengal, where the remarkable industrial expansion of recent 
years has created a great demand for labour. The same causes 
have benefited Chota Nagpur, but here the people are primitive 
in their habits, and they have not yet taken to growing produce 
for export on a large scale; the Bengal-Nagpur Railway has, 
however, done much to open up this part of the country. The 
middle classes suffer from high prices, unless they have an 
interest in land, as many of them have ; and this is probably 
the class which has made least progress. 

The history of the Government forests in Bengal is similar Forests, 
to that of the forests in other parts of India. When the East 
India Company first began to acquire sovereign rights, its 
officers were naturally impressed by the great extent of the 
forests, rather than by the benefits to be derived from them ; 
and for many years their sole aim was to expedite their 
conversion into cultivated fields. Many of the best forests 
were alienated, and reckless exploitation ran riot. The work 
of destruction was hastened by the wasteful form of shifting 
cultivation known as jkum , , the constant occurrence of forest 
fires, and the direct and indirect demands for railway con- 
struction. But with the growing scarcity of valuable timber, 
and the observed bad effects upon climatic conditions of the 
wholesale removal of forest growth, a reaction set in; and 
scientific forest management and conservancy in Bengal dates 
from the year 1854, when the first Conservator of Forests was 
appointed. As in other Provinces, rules were then laid down 
for the control of forest matters, which eventually led up to the 
passing of the Indian Forest Act (VII of 1878). 
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Forest con- Under this enactment land at the disposal of the state may 

servancy. ^ divided i n to ‘reserved/ ‘protected/ and ‘village’ and ‘ un- 
classed ’ forests, and powers are also taken for the issue of 
orders with the object of preventing the destruction of private 
forests. No such orders have hitherto been issued in Bengal, 
and there are no ‘ village ’ forests. The arrangements for con- 
servancy are most complete in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 
These are permanently demarcated ; private rights, where they 
exist, are defined, commuted, or provided for elsewhere, and 
every effort is made to prevent damage by fire. Timber is 
extracted from the greater part of these forests in accordance 
yvith scientific working-plans, and the regeneration of suitable 
species is carefully attended to. In ‘protected’ forests the 
arrangements are less elaborate : private rights are recorded 
but not defined, and the efforts of the Forest department 
are directed mainly to the prevention of reckless felling and 
to securing to Government its dues on account of forest pro- 
duce extracted. As cultivation extends, the area of these 
‘ protected ’ forests tends to become more and more restricted. 
There are also, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts*, certain waste 
lands at the disposal of Government, in which even this modi- 
fied control is considered inadvisable. The forests in such 
tracts are known as ‘unclassed/ and their management is 
regulated by executive orders. 

Area and In consequence of the permanent revenue settlement, there 
control. ver y at t h e disposal of Government in the greater 

part of Bengal proper and Bihar, and the forests there have 
long since yielded to the axe and the plough. Owing to the 
moisture-laden winds of the south-west monsoon, and the 
generally low and level surface of the country, which prevents 
rapid draining and denudation, their disappearance has not 
been accompanied by the ill effects which have supervened 
in other less favourable conditions. Except in a few limited 
areas, vegetation is sufficiently plentiful; and the bamboos, 
palms, and fruit trees grown by the villagers suffice to meet 
all their ordinary requirements. For other purposes, however, 
such as sleepers for railways, timber for bridges and large 
buildings, tea boxes, and to meet the fuel demand in cities, 
the only important sources of supply, with the exception of 
the forests in a few Native States and the timber imported 
from Nepal or from abroad, are the Government forests which 
have been ‘ reserved ’ or ‘ protected ’ in the tracts lying outside 
the area which was permanently settled: namely, in Chota 
Nagpur, the Santal Parganas, the Jalpaiguri Duars*, Darjeeling, 
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Chittagong*, Angul, and Purl Districts, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts*, and the Sundarbans. The Government forests in 
these tracts 1 in 1904 covered an area of 9,581 square miles, 
of which 6,0x4 square miles were ‘reserved/ and 3,567 ‘pro- 
tected,’ while there were also 3,753 square miles of ‘unclassed’ 
forests in the Chittagong Hill Tracts*. With a few exceptions, 
the whole of this area is under the control of the Forest de- 
partment of the Province. At the head is a Conservator of 
Forests, and under him are deputy, assistant, and extra-assistant 
Conservators, who are in charge of or attached to Forest 
‘divisions’ (twelve in number), and a subordinate staff of 
rangers, deputy-rangers, and foresters. In matters of general 
Forest administration, the divisional officer is the assistant 
of the Collector of the District, or in some cases of the 
Commissioner, while as regards technical matters, accounts, 
establishments, and the like, he is directly under the Con- 
servator, 

The forests of Bengal contain a great number of species, and Character 
their composition is very varied in character. The principal 0 
types are briefly : (a) The tidal forests situated in the delta 
of the Ganges, known as the Sundarbans, where the sundn 
( Heritiera littoralis) is the most important species ; (b) the dry 
forests of Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, where the 
sal-tree (Shorea robusta ) largely predominates ; (c) the forests 
in the hilly portions of Orissa, where the sal occurs sometimes 
in pure forests, but usually in conjunction with several species 
of Terminalia , Diospyros , Albizzia , JDalbergia , and bamboo ; 

(d) sal forests in the Duars* and tarai at the foot of the 
Eastern Himalayas and on the drier spurs of the lower hills, 
and those of Dalbevgia Sissoo and khaiv ( Acacia Catechu) on 
the gravel and boulder deposits along the rivers of that part 
of the country; (e) the hill forests of British Sikkim and 
Bhutan, stocked chiefly with oaks, magnolias, and rhodo- 
dendrons; and lastly (/) the Chittagong* forests, of which 
bamboos, jdrul (Lagerstroemia Flos Reginae ), and gurjan (Dip- 
terocarpus turbinatus) are the most important products. 

Timber and other forest produce are, for the most part, now Method of 
removed by purchasers, and departmental working is resorted 
to only for the supply of sal sleepers to railways, and of fuel 
to the Commissariat department at Darjeeling. Water-carriage 

1 The Jalpaiguri Duars, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
have been transferred to Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Government 
foiests in the present area of Bengal cover 7,806 square miles, of which 
4,244 square miles are ‘ reserved/ and 3,562 square miles are ‘ protected.* „ 
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is little used save in the forests of Angul, the Sundarbans, and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts*, and to some extent in the Jalpai- 
guri* and Buxa* forests. The practice of shifting cultivation, 
which is most injurious not only on account of the destruction 
of forest growth, but also because the fires employed for clear- 
ing the felled areas often spread in all directions, is now almost 
everywhere forbidden, though it is still allowed in the ‘ un- 
classed ’ forests of the Chittagong Hill Tracts* and in the 
‘ protected ’ forests in the Santal Parganas. The most valuable 
minor products of the forests are bamboos, golfiata (palm) 
leaves, mica, honey and wax, thatching grass and sabai grass 
( Ischaemum angustifolium), the last named being largely used 
in the manufacture of paper. 

The experiment of cultivating rubber { Ficus elastica) has 
been tried m the Darjeeling tarai , the Tista valley, and 
Chittagong* with some success, but the plantations are still 
on a very small scale. 

Measures for protecting the forests from fire weie com- 
menced in 1 87 2, and have now been extended to all the 
more valuable areas. At the beginning of the dry season 
fire-lines, as well as all boundaries and forest roads, are cleared 
of grass and jungle, and a number of fire-watchers are employed 
to assist the ordinary protective establishment in patrolling the 
forests. In many parts, e.g. in the Sundarbans, the forests are 
not inflammable, and in others, owing to the damp climate, 
fire-protection is an easy matter. It is in the dry climate 
of Chota Nagpur and Orissa that forest fires are most to be 
feared, and the greatest care has to be taken; but, in spite 
of all precautions, large areas in these portions of the Province 
are frequently burnt. Of the total area of 2,169 square miles 
over which protection from fire was attempted in 1903-4, 
94-98 per cent, was successfully protected at a cost of Rs. 7-8-7 
per square mile. 

With the exception of a small area in Jalpaiguri District*, 
there are no special fuel and fodder Reserves. In the tem- 
porarily settled estates of Orissa, however, lands have been 
set apart in many villages, during the recent settlement opera- 
tions, for grazing purposes, while m the Government estates 
of the Kolhan and Palamau and in some recently settled tracts 
in Singhbhum District blocks of waste land have been detached 
from the 4 protected ’ forest areas and included in the limits 
of villages, to meet the possible requirements of the villagers 
in respect of fuel-supply and pasture grounds. In the case 
of famine or fodder scarcity, the ‘reserved’ forests in the 
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affected area are thrown open for the free removal of fruits 
and roots, and in some cases for grazing. 

During the ten years ending 1890, the forest revenue, expen- Financial 
diture, and surplus averaged, respectively, 6-51, 3-86, and 2*65 results * 
lakhs; and for the ten years ending 1900, 9*45, 4-86, and 4*59 
lakhs. In 1 900-1 the gross revenue was 12-34 lakhs, the 
expenditure 5-78 lakhs, and the net surplus 6*56 lakhs; and 
in 1903-4 the gross revenue 1 was 10-47 lakhs, the expenditure 
6-89 lakhs, and the net surplus 3-58 lakhs. 

Coal is the chief mining industry. The Bengal mines Mines and 
furnish more than 83 per cent, of the total output of coal in £o"i rals ’ 
India, and nearly the whole of the coke. With the exception of 
a narrow unworked field of crushed anthracitic coal of Gond- 
wana (upper palaeozoic) age in Darjeeling District near the 
Nepal frontier,, the coal seams lie mainly in the valleys of two 
rivers, the Barakar and the Damodar, The principal fields at 
present worked are at GIrIdIh, or Karharbari, in the valley of 
the Barakar, and at J herria* and Raniganj in the valley of the 
Damodar. These fields are estimated to be capable of yielding 
14,000,000,000 tons of coal, excluding 67,000,000 tons already 
extracted. They all lie within 200 miles of Calcutta and 
have been made accessible by rail. The Rajmabal fields give 
a small output, and Daltonganj, which has recently been 
connected by rail with Barun, is being developed. Of the un- 
worked fields, Karanpura with nearly 9,000,000,000 tons of 
coal is perhaps the most important. The Auranga^ Bokaro, 

Hutar, and Ramgarh fields are also of value, but they have not 
yet been opened out by the construction of railways. These 
fields contain fair steam coals ; some are very good, but they 
all include a rather high percentage of ash. Many of them 
yield a good firm coke suitable for furnaces. 

The maximum thickness of the seams is 95 feet, and the System of 
portions worked vary m thickness from to 45 feet. As workin g 
a rule, a quarry is commenced at the outcrop ; and as it pays 
to remove a large overburden from thick seams, a number of 
huge open excavations are formed. When the cover over- 
lying a seam is too thick to be economically removed, or when 
the seam is thin, galleries from 8 to 12 feet wide are driven* 
both on the dip and along the strike of the seam, leaving 
pillars of coal the size of which varies according to the method 
of working and the thickness of the seams cover. A system 
which provides for 12 feet galleries and 12 feet pillars yields at 

1 The corresponding figures for Bengal as now constituted are ; receipts, 

8*6 lakhs; expenditure, 5*45 lakhs; and net surplus, 3 15 lakhs. 
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once three-quarters of the coal ; but the remaining quarter, 
which is left in pillars, can seldom be won. A system allowing 
1 2 feet galleries and 60 feet pillars yields 30 per cent, of coal 
m the first working, and 70 per cent, is left in pillars ; but 
unless the seam be more than 20 feet thick, a large proportion 
of the latter can be obtained in the second, or pillar, working. 
Pillar working is mainly confined to European-managed mines, 
as there is always danger of a fire breaking out in large areas 
of pillars. In driving galleries it is usual to start from the top 
of the seam with a height of 6 feet, and, after this drive has 
advanced some distance, to deepen it to the full height of the 
seam by cutting out the remainder of the coal in successive 
steps. In a few mines the galleries are commenced in the 
lower portion of the seam, and are heightened by dropping 
the coal left above. In the East Indian Railway collieries in 
the Giridih coal-field the coal is extracted by a combination 
of the pillar and long wall methods. The lower portion of the 
seam is cut up into pillars 6 feet in height, and the latter are 
thinned down till they are only just able to carry the weight 
of the overlying coal. These thinned pillars are then blown 
down by dynamite, and the top coal (17 feet thick), which 
comes away readily from a strong sandstone roof, falls on the 
floor. When a large area of coal has been extracted, a rib of 
coal is left against the worked-out portion, or goaf, and a new 
set of workings is started. 

The methods of raising the coal to the surface vary from the 
primitive means of baskets carried on the heads of cooly 
women to hauling sets of 5 or 10 tubs on inclines provided 
with rails, or hoisting in well-fitted shafts up to 640 feet in 
depth by direct-acting engines. All three methods are in 
vogue in the chief coal-fields. The coal is cut with picks of 
English pattern and make by natives of many castes, including 
the aboriginal Santals, Mundas, and Oraons, and the semi- 
Hinduized Musahars, Bauris, Bagdis, Ghatwals, Mahlis, Turis, 
Chamars, Telis, and Pasis. The majority are recruited from 
the villages surrounding the coal-fields, and from the adjoin- 
ing parts of Bankura, Manbhum, Blrbhum, and the Santal 
Parganas. 

The underground work is performed at a fixed price per tub 
of coal by families, or gangs of men, women, and children, who 
choose their own hours of labour. The men cut the coal, and 
the women and children carry it to the tubs. As a rule, they 
also push the tubs to the shaft or incline, but at one colliery 
no horses and ponies are employed to 4 lead 7 the coal under- 
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ground. A man can cut about 2 \ tubs (ij tons) of coal per 
day of eight hours ; but he seldom works more than five days 
in the week, and strictly observes all high-days and holidays. 

The number of working days per year varies from 200 to 300. 

The total value of coal at the pit’s mouth in 1901 was 154 
lakhs; and as there were 79,652 persons employed, the value 
of each person’s out-turn for the year was Rs. 191. Of this 
sum, the colliery owner’s profit, the landowner’s rent or royalty, 
the cost of stores, tools and equipment, and the superior 
establishment take about Rs. 98, leaving about Rs. 93 a year 
as the earnings of each person, or about Rs. 1 5-8 a month per 
family. 

In 1774 Mr. S. G. Heatly (the reputed discoverer of Bengal Growth of 
coal) and Mr. J. Summer applied to Government for the right ^ indus " 
of working coal at Ranlganj. In 1777 six mines were worked 
and 90 tons of coal were obtained. Nothing further was done 
till about 1815, when a Mr. Jones mined coal from pits and 
was the first to sell it in the general market. The industry 
progressed slowly till 1840, when the imports to Calcutta from 
Ranlganj reached 36,200 tons. From 1840 to 1845 there was 
a constant increase in output, which by 1845 amounted to 
62,400 tons. The East Indian Railway tapped the fields in 
1854, and by 1858 the out-turn had increased to 220,000 tons. 

In 1903 the out-turn exceeded 3,000,000 tons, obtained from 
142 mines employing 34,000 persons daily. The Ranlganj 
field contains two valuable coal series, which are separated by 
ironstone shales 1,000 feet thick. The Girldlh field was 
worked from 1857 to 1861, when it was closed for a time; it 
was reopened and worked systematically in 1871, and in 1903 
its yield was 767,000 tons from nine mines employing 10,700 
persons. It possesses two valuable seams in the lower coal 
series, and one of the shafts has a depth of 640 feet. Jherria 
was opened in 1894, but its output in 1903 had already risen 
to 2,746,000 tons, from 115 mines employing 28,000 persons. 

As at Ranlganj, two coal series exist, the lower one containing 
eighteen, and the upper one two, valuable seams. Of these 
seams, twelve are being worked. The East Indian Railway 
Company at Girldlh, and the Bengal Coal Company in the 
Daltonganj, Giridih, and Ranlganj coal-fields each raise more 
than 600,000 tons yearly ; and the output of the Equitable, New 
Blrbhum, and the Barakar Coal Companies exceeds 300,000 
tons each. The European-owned collieries raise between them 
more than 4,000,000 tons, and those owned by natives have 
an output exceeding million tons. The capital invested in 
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joint-stock companies is about 115 lakhs, and there is also a 
large but unknown investment by private owners. The total 
output of the Province in 1881 was 930,000 tons. In 1891 
it had risen to 1,747,000, in 1901 to 5,704,000, and in 1903 
to 6,566,000 tons. 


Details of Output and Labour for each 
Coal-field in 1903 





Name of coal-field 


Particulars. 

Total. 

GTrldih 

Jherria 

Rani- 

ganj. 

Dalton- 

(Pafamau) 

Raj- 

mahJil 

Number of mines 

272 

9 

“5 

142 

2 

4 

Output in thou- 
sands of tons . 

6,566 

767 

2,745 

3,020 

34 


Average number 
of persons em- 
ployed daily . 

73,928 

10,691 

28,114 

33,854 

1,235 

34 

Under ground . 

49,274 

7,739 

17,789 

22,913 

823 

10 

Men . . , 

33,372 

5 , 43<5 

10,622 

6,51° 

16,611 

697 

6 

Women . 

14,744 

2,213 

5,892 

125 

4 

Children (undei 
twelve) . 

1,15s 

90 

657 

410 

1 

. . . 

Aboveground . 

24,654 

2,952 

10,325 

10,941 

412 

24 

Men . 

'5,113 

2 ,i 55 

6,io 9 

6 , 57 ° 

2 62 

17 

Women , 

8,231 

61S 

3,557 

3 , 9 i 6 

133 

7 

Children (undei 
twelve) . 

1,310 

179 

659 

455 

17 

... 


The railways consume one-third of the total output. The 
imports of foreign coal into Calcutta, the only important 
distributing port, which were 70,000 tons in 1880, had dwindled 
to 2,000 tons in 1901. The exports to foreign ports amounted 
to 8 tons in 1880, 26,000 tons in 1890, a quarter of a million 
tons in 1897, and more than half a million in 1901. In 
Bombay English coal still competes with Indian, for although 
the latter can be bought in Calcutta for Rs. 7 per ton, the 
steamer freight and other charges raise its price to Rs. 15 at 
Bombay, which is only Rs. 2 less than the cost of English coal 
of better quality. Indian coal reaches Suez on the west and 
Singapore on the east ; at the latter port it competes with the 
supply from the Japanese mines. 

lion. About 1,700 persons are employed in iron-mining, and 
practically all the mineral won is dispatched to the works at 
Barakar, near Asansol, where pig-iron, pipes, and various 
kinds of castings are turned out. The ore is found in thin 
alluvial deposits at a number of places, as masses of hematite 
and magnetite in metamorphic rocks at Kalimati and in the iron- 
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stone shales of the Ranlganj coal-field. The alluvial deposits 
were at one time worked by natives. The Kalimati quarries 
are shallow, and were opened in 1901, when they produced 
7,800 tons of ore, rising in the following year to 10,382 tons. 

The Ranlganj ore is in the form of carbonate below ground, 
but it readily weathers, and at the surface consists of hematite 
and limonite. The beds vary from 2 to 8 inches in thickness 
and form one-seventeenth of the whole series, which is 1,000 
feet thick. About 50,000 tons of ore were won in 1901 from 
shallow trenches and pits. The total output of the Province 
rose from 20,000 tons in 1891 to 58,000 tons in 1901 and to 
72,000 tons in 1902. The success of the industry depends in 
a great measure on the coking qualities of the Bengal coal. 
Attempts at steel-making have proved unremunerative. 

Mica is found oyer a large area in Gaya, Hazaribagh, and Mica, 
Monghyr Districts, It occurs in dikes and masses of pegmatite, 
as more or less defined shoots and patches which, in many 
cases, are found at the surface during the rains and are worked 
in the cold and hot seasons. In 1903 there were 251 mines 
and quarries, employing about 6,500 labourers daily. With 
the exception of Bendi, all the quarries and mines are worked 
by primitive native methods. Haulage and pumping are done 
by women, who are seated on ladders and pass up, from hand 
to hand to the surface, earthen pots filled with water or baskets 
with mica. The output in 1901 was 914 tons, valued at 4§ 
lakhs, or seven times the quantity obtained ten years previously. 

Of this amount, 628 tons were obtained by an European firm, 
which owns a large area of land outside the KodarmS Govern- 
ment forests, where most of the other mines are situated. In 
1903 the output had fallen to 692 tons. 

Recent gold-bearing sands are widely distributed, and yield Gold, 
poor wages to a few Jhoras working with wooden dishes. Nume- 
rous veins of vitreous white quartz and grey quartzites occur in, 
Singhbhum District, and in 1895 several small shafts were sunk. 
Assays give results varying from 1 to 7 dwts. per ton. A small 
amount of prospecting work was done in 1901, Copper pyrites 
are found at Baraganda, in a band of mica and talcose schists 
varying from 1 2 to 40 feet in thickness. The only mine hitherto 
worked was closed in 1891, The rock contains 3 per cent, of 
copper, which was increased by concentration to 12 per cent., 
and the concentrates were carted to Girldxh and smelted. In all, 

1,100 tons of copper were obtained. At Rajdoha also copper 
has been worked in small quantities. Alluvial tin is reported from 
Hazaribagh, but it has not yet been found in paying quantities* 
u G 
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Saltpetre. The saltpetre of Indian commerce is obtained mainly from 
the Patna Division and Monghyr. It occurs as a natural 
efflorescence on the surface of the ground, and its manufacture 
affords employment to a large number of people belonging to 
the caste (Nunia) named after it. The quantity produced in 
1900 is estimated at 160,000 cwt., valued at 12 lakhs, or rather 
less than the out-turn in 1891. In 1903 the out-turn was 
382,000 cwt., of a total value of 22-33 lakhs. 

Slate. Slate has been quarried in Monghyr for many years, and is 

now mined. The industry gives employment to nearly 40a 
persons, and 1,600 tons were produced in 1903. There are two 
beds of slate on edge, 13 and 9 feet thick respectively. Owing 
to ‘creep 7 in the hill-side, quarrying has been given up and 
underground chambers are now cut, from 15 to 25 feet in 
height, leaving a minimum cover of 30 feet. The slates are 
thicker than Welsh slates, but are strong and suitable for the 
flat roofs of Indian bungalows. The castes employed are 
chiefly Koras, Musahars, Beldars, Gonrs, Nunias, Chamois, 
and Goalas. 

Limestone Limestone is widely distributed in the nodular form known 
and other as % an % ar except in the deltaic tract east of the Bhagirathi. 

In 1900 the out-turn was 100,000 tons, valued at three-quarters 
of a lakh. Sandstone, suitable for building and road-making, 
is found in the coal-flelds. An output of 40,000 tons, valued 
at a quarter of a lakh, was reported in 1900. Laterite is found 
in Bihar and Orissa; 100,000 tons, valued at half a lakh, were 
raised in 1900. Granite and other igneous rocks are used in 
Gaya and Hazaribagh for road-metal. Soapstone occurs in 
Manbhum, and is made into cups and images, but the industry 
is small. 

Arts and Throughout the Province various handicrafts are carried on, 
tures UfaC " ^ Ut ’ as a ru * e > art ^ c ^ es manufactured suffice only to meet 
Hand the local demand. Dacca* and Santipur were formerly famous 

Cotton lCS * **° r t * ieir ^ ne mus ^ ns ’ anc ^ ear *y * n tlie nineteenth century the 
Weaving, quantity exported to Europe, and especially to France, was very 
great. From Dacca* alone the exports in 1817 were valued at 
152 lakhs. Ordinary cotton goods were also in great demand 
for the European market, and as early as 1706 efforts were 
made to induce weavers to settle in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. The introduction of machinery in Europe has not 
pnly killed the export trade, but has flooded the country with 
cheap piece-goods and seriously crippled the local weaving 
industry. Country-made goods, however, are more durable, 
and, in the more remote parts, country weavers have main- 
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tained their business. The weavers of Serampore, who use 
an improved loom, still hold their own, and so do those of 
Dacca*, where a carefully bleached white cloth with a border 
of gold thread is made; while in Patna District the trade in 
cotton goods and cheap muslins made at Dinapore is still 
fairly brisk. Cotton-spinning, except as a domestic industry, 
no longer exists, and the weavers generally work with imported 
yarn or cotton twist. 

Jute is worked up into cloth for gunny-bags, sails, and quilts, Jute, 
mainly in Hooghly and Dacca*, but smaller quantities are 
manufactured in most parts of Bengal proper. This work is 
the speciality of the Kapali caste. The yarn is prepared by 
the men, and the women weave the cloth. Jute is also twisted 
into twine from which ropes are afterwards made. 

The silkworm is reared in West Bengal and in the tract Silk, 
where the Presidency and Rajshahi* Divisions meet. The 
industry was threatened with extinction, owing to diseases 
among the worms ; but the subject has been investigated by 
Government agency, and remedies have been applied with a 
fair measure of success. Silk-reeling is carried on in both 
European and native filatures, and raw silk is largely exported, 
the value of the exports amounting in 1903-4 to 47 lakhs. 

Silk thread is twisted from the reeled silk by women, and is 
knotted and uneven. The cloth woven is thus of a rough 
quality, but in spite of this silk-weaving was once a flourishing 
industry. Of late years it has suffered greatly from the com- 
petition of silks made in Japan, China, and Italy, and the value 
of manufactured silk exported in 1903-4 was estimated at only 
6 lakhs compared with 18 lakhs in i88r. The weaving of 
mulberry silk, which is made chiefly for export, is carried on in 
Murshidabad and several Districts of West Bengal. That of 
tasar silk, which is in demand among natives, who wear it when 
performing religious ceremonies, has its head-quarters in West 
Bengal, Manbhflm, and Gaya ; the business is still fairly pros- 
perous, but, as the worm is not cultivated and the cocoons are 
collected in the jungle, the supply is very fluctuating. In East 
Bengal mugd silk from Assam is woven, and in North Bengal a 
rough cloth is made by Mech women from the silk of the eri 
worm. A mixed cloth, the warp of which is tasar silk and the 
woof cotton, is woven at Dacca*, Bhagalpur, and Bankura. 

Locally made cloths and English cloths of similar texture are Em- 
embroidered in coloured silks and cottons at Santipur by the broidery, 
women of the weaving class, but the arrangement of colours is 
not very pleasing. Embroidered caps are made at the town of 

G 2 
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Bihar. Skilled embtoiderers in gold and silver are found at 
Patna and Murshidabad, but their work is chiefly confined to 
caps and to the trappings of horses and elephants. In Calcutta 
and the neighbourhood, the fancy work known as chikan is a 
thriving industry, and there is a considerable demand for it in 
Europe. 

Cotton carpets are made at Nisbetganj in Rangpur* and at 
a few places in Bihar. The weaving of woollen goods is carried 
on only in Bihar and in part of Murshidabad District \ but the 
industry is almost entirely confined to the manufacture of 
blankets, which are made for the most part by the shepherds 
themselves. The cloth is woven in narrow strips which are 
afterwards stitched together. Woollen carpets of good texture 
are made at Obra in Gaya District. 

The filigree gold- and silver-work of Cuttack and Dacca* is 
well-known. The silver-work of Kharakpur in Monghyr is 
famous, and there are also skilled workers in Calcutta. Black- 
smiths and workers in iron are found everywhere, but most of 
them are employed in the manufacture and repair of agricultural 
implements and other articles of general use. In Patna, Cal- 
cutta, and Kishanganj (Purnea), iron cages, platters, spoons, 
chains, bolts, &c., are made. A few cutlers work in the suburbs 
of Calcutta, at Kanchannagar near Burdwan, and at one or two 
other places. Padlocks and keys are manufactured on a small 
scale at Natagarh and elsewhere. Monghyr was famous for its 
ironworkers before the days of foreign competition, and it still 
holds a relatively high position. Its speciality is the making 
of shot-guns ; but during the last few years the business has 
declined, and in 1901 only 463 guns were manufactured, or 
less than one-sixth of the out-turn four years previously. The 
number of fire-arms exported in 1903-4 was 899. This is 
attributed by the dealers in arms partly to* the effect of foreign 
competition, and partly to the reduced number of gun licences 
issued in recent years. The manufacture of brass and copper 
utensils is the one indigenous industry which has not suffered 
from foreign competition. Figures, supports for hukkas , hinges, 
and the like are sometimes moulded ; but the chief articles 
manufactured are domestic utensils, vessels of brass being used 
by Hindus and of copper by Muhammadans. They are made 
either by casting and moulding, or by joining together pieces 
of beaten-out metal, which at the present day is usually imported 
in sheets from Europe. The methods employed are of the 
simplest, and practically no machinery is used. 

The manufacture of earthen vessels is earned on everywhere 
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in Bengal, but the best ware is made in Burdwan District, on Pottery, 
the banks of the Bhaglrathi, where the clay is especially suitable and 
for the manufacture of durable pottery. Black earthen jars are b 
exported in large quantities from the Satkhira subdivision of 
Khulna, and are used for storing oil and grain. In Monghyr 
porous water vessels are made, and decorated pottery of grace- 
ful form is produced at Sasaram. Ornamental pottery is also 
made at Siwan in Saran, which is remarkable both for its shape 
and decoration. The vessels are baked in earthen jars to prevent 
contact with the flames , they thus become black when baked, 
and are then glazed with a mixture of clay and fuller’s earth. 

Owing partly to the absence of suitable clay, and partly to the 
fact that Hindus think it necessary to change their earthen 
vessels constantly, nothing has yet been -done in Bengal towards 
the production of porcelain or white earthenware. Glazes also 
are rarely resorted to. Occasionally vessels are smeared, before 
burning, with a mixture of fine clay, but the art of fusing glazes 
is not understood. Clay figures of some merit are moulded at 
Krishnagar, and idols with no pretensions to artistic skill are 
made everywhere. 

Stone-carving, as an art, is practised only in Gaya, where 
small statues of gods and figures of animals are made of granite ; 
the carving of stone for the decoration of temples and buildings 
has almost entirely died out in Bengal. Glass-ware is made, 
chiefly in Patna, from Son river sand mixed with carbonate of 
soda. The glass is green and clouded, but at Patna a fair 
amount of white glass is now made. Bottles for holding per- 
fumery, lamps for illuminations, and glass bangles are the chief 
articles produced. Bracelets of coarse glass are also made at 
Bhagalpur. 

The ordinary carpenter of Bengal is a very rough workman, Carpentry, 
and is capable of little beyond the making of ploughs and other 
simple articles in common use among the people. In North 
and East Bengal, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur, the number even 
of such carpenters is deficient. Carving in wood was formerly 
practised as an adjunct to architecture, and there are traces of 
the skill of former workmen in the carved balconies of Patna, 

Gaya, and Muzaffarpur. This sort of work has almost entirely 
died out ; and the only indigenous wood-carving deserving of 
mention at the present time is that of the ebony workers of 
Monghyr, who make pieces of furniture, boxes and other small 
articles, which are inlaid with patterns in horn and ivory. In 
some parts, especially in the Patna Division, carpenters have 
been taught by Europeans to make articles of furniture from 
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European models, and they often acquire great accuracy and 
finish. In Calcutta there are now numerous cabinet-makers 
who learnt their art in the English shops. In Muzaffarpur 
hukka stems are turned, and over 200,000 are exported yearly ; 
palkis and cart-wheels are also manufactured on a large scale. 

Conch-shell bracelets are made chiefly in Dacca*. They are 
sawn out by a large metal disk, and are then polished and 
coloured. Bengal has always been famous for its ivory-carving, 
the peculiar feature of which is the minuteness of the work, 
which requires about eighty different tools. The number of 
persons now employed is, however, very small, and consists 
only of a few families in Murshidabad, Rangpur*, and Cuttack. 
Metal inlaying is practised in a few places, the best known 
being the so-called bidri work of Purnea and Murshidabad, 
which was introduced from the Deccan, and consists of inlay- 
ing with silver a sort of pewter, which is made black with 
sulphate of copper. 

Mat-making is largely carried on in South Midnapore, whence 
comes the cyperus matting sold in Calcutta, and mats of fine 
reeds are woven in various parts of East Bengal. Bamboo mats 
and baskets are made everywhere, and fancy baskets of coloured 
grasses in Bihar. The indigenous Chamar, or leather-dresser 
and cobbler, is found all over the Province ; but his work is 
very rough and is confined to meeting the simple requirements 
of ordinary village life — the supply of leathern straps for plough 
yokes, rough shoes, and the like. In Calcutta a number of 
shoemakers working in the European style are found, com- 
prising both Chinamen and natives of the country. Leathern 
harness is made on a small scale in Calcutta and Patna. 

The extended use of jute, as a fibre, dates from 1832, when 
experiments made in Dundee showed that it could be used as 
a substitute for hemp ; and a further impetus was given to the 
demand when the difficulties which once existed in bleach- 
ing and dyeing it were overcome. It is used not only for the 
making of gunny-bags and coarse cloth, but also in the manu- 
facture of carpets, curtains, and shirtings, and is largely mixed 
with silk or used for imitating silk fabrics. The rapid spread 
of jute cultivation during recent years has already been de- 
scribed. The whole of the raw material, except such as was 
required for the hand-looms of the villages, was formerly ex- 
ported to Europe, mainly to Dundee ; but of late a flourishing 
local industry has been established, and the banks of the 
Hooghly are now lined with jute-mills, which are rapidly 
growing in number and importance. In 1903-4 there were 
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36 mills with 18,000 looms, employing 122,724 hands, com- 
pared with 25 mills with 9,000 looms and 66,000 hands in 
1892-3. Nearly half the raw jute produced in Bengal is now 
consumed in these mills ; the value of gunny-bags, rope, and 
other goods exported in 190 1-2 was 859 lakhs, against only 
100 lakhs twenty years previously ; and the export had further 
increased by 1903-4 to 936 lakhs. Jute presses are also in- 
creasing rapidly in number; in 1903 there were 155, compared 
with 37 in 1892 and only 4 in 1882. 

The Indian cotton- manufacturing industry has its centre Cotton 
in Bombay, but it is steadily growing in importance in Bengal, 
and there are now ten mills employing about 11,000 hands, 
compared with an average of six mills employing 6,ooo hands 
in the decade 1881-90. In 1903-4 the out-turn of yarn ex- 
ceeded 46,000,000 lb. and that of cloth was nearly 700,000 lb. 

The capital' invested has risen from 83 to 177 lakhs. 

The principal statistics in connexion with the jute and 
cotton industries are shown in the following table : — 



Number 

of 

mills 

Number 

of 

looms 

Number of 
spindles 
m 

thousands 

Average 
daily number 
of persons 
employed. 

Jute-mills : 





1 880-1 . 

*9 

4>$93 

66 

33,994 

1890-1 . 

25 

8,066 

162 

61,563 

1 900-1 . 

34 

15.169 

3i4 

110,051 

1903-4 * 

36 

18,234 

373 

122,724 

Cotton-mills : 





1880-1 . 

6 

126 

167 

4,166 

1890-1 

8 

... 

297 

8,790 

1896-7 . 

9 

200 

34*! 

10,900 

1900-1 „ 

10 

209 

4 ri 

8,030 

1903-4 . 

10 

213 

45i 

10,230 


There were in 1903 four paper-mills with a capital of 50 lakhs, Paper, &c. 
employing on the average nearly 900 hands each, and pro- 
ducing nearly 36,000,000 lb. of paper. The capital invested 
and the production have quadrupled since 1881-90. Other 
large industries are also growing apace, such as iron and brass 
foundries, oil-mills, silk, soap, and lac factories, potteries, rope 
works, &c. ; and for miles above Calcutta the banks of the 
Hooghly present a scene of industrial activity which bids fair 
in time to rival that of the largest cities in Europe. The 
principal statistics of these undertakings are shown in the 
table on the next page. These industries are at present worked 
chiefly under European supervision and supported by European 
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capital. It may be hoped that in time the natives of the 
country will follow the lead thus given them. 
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ss 

Iron and 

Oil- 

Lac 

Pot- 

Rice- 

Rope- 

Silk 

fac- 

Silk- 

Soap 

& 

foundries 

mills. 

tones. 

tenes. 

mills 

works 

tones 

mills 

tones 

lS8l 

4 


I 

I 

3 

2 

20 

4* 

I 

1891 

*5 

32 

39 

I 

2 

5 

80 

2 * 


1901 

25 

47 

16 

2 

1 

7 

7 1 

10 

I 

1903 

38 

63 

48 

I 

1 

7 

62 

S 

I 


* These figures include some weaving establishments, the number of which was not 
reported. 


Labour It is said that the supply of labour for these large industries 
snppiy. j ias not p ace Wlt j 1 fae rapidly growing demand, but in 
spite of this the number returned as employed in 1902 aggre- 
gated 253,000, compared with 247,000 ten years earlier. The 
real increase is much greater, as many industries employing 
less than twenty-five persons have been left out of account in 
recent years; and if allowance be made for these, the total 
number of labourers employed in 1902 may be estimated at 
275,000. The returns for 1903 show altogether 261,656 persons 
employed. These labourers come chiefly from Bihar and the 
United Provinces and, to a less extent, from Chota Nagpur. 
The wages offered by the mills are nearly double those obtained 
by unskilled labourers in the tracts whence they chiefly come ; 
and, although the cost of living is also higher, there is no doubt 
that the rapid expansion of this field of employment is a great 
boon to the poorer classes. Their main object is to save as 
much money as they can for the support of their families at 
home or as a provision for their old age. In the meantime, 
they live huddled together in crowded lodging-houses as close 
as possible to the mills and factories where they work ; but in 
other respects they fare better than they would do in their own 
country, and their dietary is much more liberal and of a far better 
quality than that to which they are accustomed at home. 
Commerce British trade with Bengal commenced about 1633 ; but prior 
Exports*' t0 the acc l uisition of the Province it was on a very small scale, 
an d and in 1759 only thirty vessels with an aggregate burden of less 
imports, than 4,000 tons sailed from Calcutta. The chief exports were 
opium from Bihar and Rangpur*, silk manufactured goods 
and raw silk from Murshidabad and Rajshahi*, muslins from 
Dacca* indigo and saltpetre from Bihar, and cotton cloths 
from Patna. Little except bullion was imported. The 150 
years of British rule have witnessed a commercial revolution. 
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Hand-woven silks and cottons are no longer exported, and 
machine-made European piece-goods have taken the first place 
among the imports. On the other hand, owing to the increased 
facilities for the transport of goods, the food-crops have been 
largely displaced by fibres and oilseeds, which now figure 
largely among the exports. The principal imports are yarns 
and textile fabrics, metals and machinery, oil, and sugar 3 and 
the principal exports are raw and manufactured jute, coal, tea, 
opium, hides, rice, linseed, indigo, and lac. Bengal enjoys 
a practical monopoly of the export of coal, raw and manu- 
factured jute, lac, saltpetre, and raw silk, and has a large 
or preponderating share in that of opium, indigo, rice, hides, 
and tea. 

The maritime trade of the Province is concentrated in Cal- Trade 
cutta. Chittagong*, the terminus of the Assam-Bengal centres * 
Railway, exports jute, rice, and tea, and imports salt and oil 3 
but its total trade is still comparatively small. The Orissa 
ports do an insignificant rice trade. The head-quarters of the 
jute trade are Narayanganj*, Sirajganj*, Chandpur , and 
Madaripur* in East Bengal, and JalpaigurI* in North 
Bengal 3 the jute-mills line both banks of the Hooghly river 
from 10 miles below to 30 miles above Calcutta. Patna is 
still a market for grain, but the East Indian Railway has 
robbed it of much of its importance. Raniganj, Asansol, 
GIridih, Jherria, and Barakar are the seats of the coal 
trade. Calcutta, with its suburbs of Howrah, Garden Reach, 
and Chitpur, is the centre of the commercial and industrial 
activities of the Province. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1834, 
and represents all the large commercial interests of Calcutta. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Cal- 
cutta Trades Association have been formed to protect the 
interests of native merchants and of the retail trading com- 
munity. The affairs of the Calcutta and Chittagong ports are 
administered by Port Trusts. 

Broadly stated, the imports into Calcutta represent the con- Internal 
vergence of the products of the country to the chief seaport for trade, 
shipment overseas, and the exports from Calcutta the distri- 
bution inland of foreign imports 3 the principal articles of 
export and import are thus the same as have already been 
enumerated for the Province as a whole. 

The registration of internal trade is defective, except for 
Calcutta, and complete returns exist only for rail-borne traffic. 

The Province is divided for registration purposes into eight 
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blocks. The articles most largely exported from the Eastern 
block are jute, grain and pulses, timber, kerosene oil, and 
fodder; from the Northern block jute, grain and pulses, 
tobacco, and tea; from the Dacca* block jute; and from 
Bihar grain, pulses, oilseeds, stone, and lime. All the blocks 
obtain their piece-goods from Calcutta. Calcutta receives rice 
from East and West Bengal ; coal from West Bengal and Chota 
Nagpur ; jute from Dacca* and East and North Bengal ; 
timber from East Bengal; grain and pulses from West, East, 
and North Bengal, Dacca*, and Bihar; and oilseeds, opium, 
and indigo from Bihar. West Bengal imports salt, oilcake, 
wrought iron and steel, and sugar from Calcutta; coal and 
timber from Chota Nagpur ; and grain, stone, lime, and oil- 
seeds from Bihar. East Bengal draws its supplies of salt and 
railway material from Calcutta ; coal from West Bengal and 
from Chota Nagpur; and jute and rice from North Bengal. 
Bihar imports coal and timber from Chota Nagpur. 

Trade The railways, rivers, canals, and roads carry country produce 
channels, to the ports for export, and distribute the imports : the main 
routes of traffic will be described under Means of Communi- 
cation. Calcutta, the chief receiving and distributing centre, 
is connected with all parts of the Province by the railways, 
which carry the bulk of the internal trade. Next in importance 
as a channel of communication is the system of the Calcutta 
and Eastern Canals, which carries enormous quantities of 
rice and jute from the Eastern Districts into Calcutta. 

Jute is either exported from Calcutta or manufactured in the 
mills on the Hooghly. In the former case it is pressed into 
bales to reduce the freight. One-third of the jute pressed at 
Narayanganj* finds its way to Chittagong* by the Assam- 
Bengal Railway, and is thence shipped direct. The presses 
and the mills obtain their jute from the cultivator through 
native brokers, and the trade in Calcutta is largely in the 
hands of European brokers. Tea grown m North Bengal 
is taken to Calcutta by rail, but most of that produced in 
Assam is carried thither by steamer, and shipped thence to 
London either by the producers, or by brokers who purchase it 
at auction. Considerable and increasing quantities of Assam 
tea are, however, now sent by the Assam-Bengal Railway to 
Chittagong*, and are shipped thence direct to England. Coal 
is carried by rail from the mines to Calcutta, whence it is 
shipped to Bombay and other coast ports. Opium intended 
for export is also brought to Calcutta, where it is sold at 
auction by the Board of Revenue* - Imported foreign goods 
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are bought by native merchants, through European brokers, 
from the consignees, and distributed up-country. 

Only 8 per 1,000 of the population are engaged in com- 
merce. A great part of the trade is in the hands of enter- 
prising merchants from Marwar, chiefly Agarwals and Oswals ; 
the indigenous dealers belong in Bengal to the Sunri, Kayasth, 

Teli, Subarnabanik, and Brahman castes, and in Bihar to the 
Rauniar and Kalwar castes. The Marwaris are bankers and 
money-lenders, and dealers in piece-goods and country pro- 
duce ; of the other castes mentioned, the Brahmans and 
Kayasths are engaged as brokers, money-lenders, and bankers, 
while the others are for the most part petty shopkeepers. 

Statistics of the value (i) of the trade of Bengal with other External 
Provinces and States in India, (ii) of the foreign maritime trade * 
trade, and (iii) of the foreign land trade are given in Tables 
V-VII on pp. 174-6. Of the trade by sea with other Provinces With 
the largest share, both in imports and exports, is with Burma, p r oy r mces 
which sends rice, timber, and kerosene oil to Bengal, and 
receives from it coal, tobacco, gunny-bags, and betel-nuts. 

Next comes the Bombay Presidency, which supplies Bengal 
with cotton goods and salt, in exchange for coal, rice, gunny- 
bags and cloth, and tea. The trade by land with Provinces 
other than those named is carried by rail and river, and much 
of it is due to the position of Calcutta as a seaport and medium 
of trade with other countries. The largest share of this trade 
is with the United Provinces, whence are received opium, 
oilseeds, grain and pulses, hides and skins, and woollen manu- 
factures, and to which are sent cotton piece-goods, gunny-bags 
and cloth, metals, and sugar. From Assam, Calcutta receives 
tea, oilseeds, grain and pulses, stone and lime, and sends in 
return cotton piece-goods, metals and manufactures of metals, 
oils (mostly rape and mustard), and salt. Excluding the trade 
with Calcutta, the imports of Bengal consist mainly of the 
staple products of the United Provinces, Assam, and the 
Central Provinces, and the exports consist mainly of grain and 
pulses, coal, jute, gunny-bags and cloth, spices, and sugar. 

Of the foreign trade by far the largest part is with countries Foreign 
in Europe ; and of this the greatest share is with the United sea trade * 
Kingdom, from which two-thirds of the imports come. Kero- 
sene oil is imported from Russia, sugar and piece-goods from 
Germany, wrought iron and steel from Belgium, and sugar 
from Austria-Hungary and from the Straits. The United 
Kingdom takes one-third of the total exports, and Germany as 
much as all the other countries combined. . - 
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The foreign land trade is insignificant except with Nepal, 
which absorbs about 92 per cent, of the total. Tibet still 
presents a practically closed door to the Indian trader, and 
with Sikkim and Bhutan the trade is trifling. About half of 
the imports consists of grain and pulses (largely rice); the 
exports are cotton yam and piece-goods (European and Indian), 
metals, provisions, and salt. 

The total length of the railways in the Province in 1904 1 
was 4,578-4 miles, of which the state owned 3,894-8 miles, 
971-3 being worked by the state and 2,923*5 by companies, 
while 616-7 miles belonged to assisted companies, 33*3 miles 
to an unassisted company, and 33*6 to Native States ; no lines 
are owned by guaranteed companies. Of the total length, 
2,932-6 miles belonged to inter-Provincial railways; these are 
the East Indian, Bengal-Nagpur, Assam-Bengal, and Bengal 
and North-Western Railways. 

The East Indian Railway, a broad-gauge line owned by the 
state, the length of which in Bengal is r,2ii-6 miles, connects 
Bengal with the United Provinces, and for many years was also 
the only connexion between Calcutta and Bombay. It enters 
Bengal on crossing the Karamnasa river a little west of Buxar, 
and has its terminus on the west bank of the Hooghly at 
Howrah, which is connected with Calcutta by a pontoon bridge. 
There is also a short link-line which connects the East Indian 
Railway at Hooghly with the Eastern Bengal State Railway at 
Naihati. The earliest alignment of the East Indian Railway 
ran due north from Howrah to Sahibganj, where it struck the 
Ganges, and then swung westwards along the south bank of 
that river. This is now known as the loop-line, and has been 
replaced for through traffic by a chord-line from Luckeesarai to 
Khana junction. Another chord-line from Mughal Sarai via 

1 In the same year the railways in Bengal as now constituted had a 
length of 3,484.9 miles, of which 3,040.5 miles were owned by the state, 
377 5 mi les by assisted companies, 33.3 miles by an unassisted company, 
and 33.6 miles by Native States. Of the state-owned lailvvays, 2,808.8 miles 
were worked by companies, and 231.7 by the state. Of the total length, 
3,049.6 miles belonged to inter-Provincial railways: namely, the East 
Indian, Bengal-Nagpur, Bengal and North-Western, and Eastern Bengal 
State Railways. 

As a result of the partition the following railways now lie entirely outside 
the Province: the Assam-Bengal (193-9 mi hs) , Bengal-Duais (152.3), 
Mymensingh- Jamalpur- J agannatbganj (51-4), and Noakhali (34-9) Rail- 
ways. The Eastern Bengal State Railway now lies partly outside Bengal, 
^31 6 miles being included in the Province and 739.6 miles in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The length of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway within 
Bengal has at the same time been increased by 79.2 miles. 
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Gaya and Katrasgarh to Sitarampur was opened in 1907. The 
East Indian Railway is the main carrier between Bengal and 
the United Provinces, and it taps the coal-fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of RanTganj. This railway is worked by a company, 
which also works the South Bihar and Tarakeswar Railways, 
two small broad-gauge lines owned by assisted companies. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway is owned by the state, but is 
worked by a company of that name. It is a broad-gauge line 
with a length of 855*4 miles within Bengal, and its terminus 
at Howrah ; it forms a connecting link between Bengal and 
Madras, and provides an alternative and shorter route to 
Bombay. The bifurcation of the lines to Madras and Bombay 
takes place at Kharakpur, 70 miles west of Calcutta, whence 
the Madras line runs south through Orissa, while the Bombay 
line passes west through Chota Nagpur to the Central Pro- 
vinces. This line taps the Jherria coal-field, and competes 
with the East Indian Railway as a coal-carrier to Calcutta. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway is also a state line worked by 
a company. It is a metre-gauge line with a length of 193-9 
miles within Bengal. The terminus is at Chittagong* and the 
main line runs north-east to Assam. From Laksham* a branch 
runs west to Chandpur* on the Meghna, whence communi- 
cation with Calcutta is established by steamer to Goalundo* ; 
and another branch from Laksham* to Noakhali* has also 
been opened by the company, to which land was given free of 
charge. This line competes with the river steamers in carrying 
tea from Assam, and it also brings Nar&yanganj* jute from 
Chandpur* to Chittagong* for shipment. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway, a metre-gauge line, 
connecting North Bengal and Bihar with the United Provinces, 
belongs to an assisted company, which also works the Tirhut 
State Railway, and has a length in this Province of 671*7 miles, 
including 535 miles of the Tirhut State Railway. The metre- 
gauge line from Sagauli to Raxaul, 18 miles in length, was 
purchased from a company and incorporated with the Tirhut 
State Railway, It is linked with the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway at Katihar, and with the East Indian Railway by 
ferries across the Ganges. 

The railways lying wholly within Bengal are the Eastern 
Bengal State (including the former Bengal Central), the Noa- 
khali 1 (Bengal), the Mymensingh-Jamalpur-Jagannathganj 1 , 
the South Bihar, the Bengal-Duars, the Calcutta Port Com- 
missioners', the Darjeeling-Himalayan, the Deogarh, the Tara- 
1 Now transferred entirely from Bengal, 
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keswar, and the Cooch Behar Railways, and the Howrah- Amta, 
Howrah-Sheakhala, Tarakeswar-Magra, Bakhtiyarpur-Bihar, 
Barasat-Baslrhat, and Baripada light railways. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway is of different gauges : 
278-7 miles on the 5 feet 6 inch gauge and 20-3 miles on the 
2 feet 6 inch gauge are on the south of the Padma, and north 
of that river 637*6 miles are on the metre-gauge and 34-8 miles 
on the 2 feet 6 inch gauge. The Cooch Behar State Railway, 
on the 2 feet 6 inch gauge, which is also on the north of the 
same river, forms part of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
system. The terminus is at Sealdah in Calcutta. The main 
line runs north to the foot of the Himalayas at Siliguri, crossing 
the Padma by a ferry at Sara* \ From Poradaha a branch line 
runs east to the steamer terminus at Goalundo* ; and from 
Parvatipur*, north of the Ganges, branches run east to Dhubri in 
Assam and west to Katihar, where a junction is effected with 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway. Branch lines run south 
from Calcutta to Diamond Harbour, Budge-Budge, and Port 
Canning ; and an isolated branch from Narayanganj* runs north 
to Dacca* and Mymensingh*, and thence to J agannathganj * 
via Singhani. This railway brings to Calcutta large quantities of 
jute and tea from North Bengal and of jute from East Bengal. 

The Bengal Central Railway, on the 5 feet 6 inch gauge, is 
a state line formerly worked by a company, which has been 
worked by the Eastern Bengal State Railway since July x, 1905, 
the date of the termination of the contract. It runs north-east 
from its terminus at Sealdah to Khulna, with a branch from Ban- 
gaon to Ranaghat, and carries a large jute traffic. The Bengal- 
Duars Railway on the metre-gauge traverses Jalpaiguri Dis- 
trict*, and is connected with the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
system at Jalpaiguri* and Lalmanir Hat*. It serves the sub- 
Himalayan tea district known as the Duars. The Calcutta 
Port Commissioners’ Railway on the 5 feet 6 inch gauge con- 
nects the Eastern Bengal State Railway north of Calcutta with 
the docks ; a short branch runs on the Howrah bank from 
Telkal Ghat to Shalimar. The Deogarh Railway is a metre- 
gauge line of short length running from Baidyanath, a station 
on the East Indian Railway, to Deogarh, a popular place of 
Hindu pilgrimage. The Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, which 
is assisted by Government, runs from Siliguri, the northern 
terminus of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, to Darjeeling. 
The ruling gradient is x in 28, and curves with radii varying 
1 It has been decided to bridge the Padma, or main stream of the Ganges, 
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from 60 feet (the sharpest) to 1,000 feet are almost continuous 
on the hill portion of the line. 

The Howrah-Amta Light Railway, like most of the other 
light lines, receives a 4 per cent, guarantee from the District 
board, and any profits above that figure are divided equally 
between the board and the company. Several similar lines 
have been constructed of late years, the most recent being the 
Barasat-Baslrhat Railway opened in 1905. The Tarakeswar- 
Magra Light Railway is also on the 2 feet 6 inch gauge. The 
Baripada Light Railway, a feeder-line with a 2 feet 6 inch 
gauge, opened in 1905, connects Mayurbhanj State with the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway system. 

The rapid extension of railways has revolutionized agri- 
cultural and trade conditions. They have rendered the greater 
portion of the Province immune from famine, and have greatly 
reduced the difficulty of battling with it in the few Districts 
still liable to its attacks. The railways have also done much to 
level prices and to moderate their fluctuations ; and by putting 
food-grains in circulation, they have led to a vast increase in 
the cultivation of fibres, oilseeds, and other non-food crops of 
commercial value. 

The principal statistics in connexion with the Provincial 
railways are given in Table VIII at the end of this article 
( pp . 177-8). 

Roads are classed as Provincial or District roads, the former Roads, 
being maintained from Provincial and the latter from District 
funds. Provincial aid is occasionally given to the District 
boards for the construction of new roads, especially for those 
intended to serve as feeders to railways. Minor roads are 
classed as municipal, Local fund, military or cantonment, and 
village roads. 

The total length 1 of Provincial roads, which was 1,663 miles 
in 1890-1 and 1,659 1900-1? increased to 2,406 in 1903-4. 

During the same periods the length of District roads increased 
from 32,110 to 37,728 and 50,631 miles respectively; the 
last figure includes a great many village roads already in ex- 
istence but not previously taken into account. The mainten- 
ance of Provincial roads cost 6*27 lakhs in 1890-1, 12-29 lakhs 
in 1900-T, and 9-99 lakhs in 1903-4. The corresponding 
figures for District roads were 22-09, 22*81, and 21*16 lakhs. 

1 The total length of Provincial roads in 1904-5 in the Province as now 
constituted was 2,362 miles, and of District roads 36,367 miles. The cost 
of maintenance of Provincial roads was 8.21 lakhs, and of District road§ 

14.45 lakhs. ' 
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The increase in the cost of maintenance of Provincial roads in 
1900-1 was due to the expenditure of 7*34 lakhs on the Dar- 
jeeling roads after the cyclone. The grand trunk road traverses 
the Burdwan, Chota Nagpur, and Patna Divisions, from Cal- 
cutta to the western frontier, with a total length in the Province 
of 390 miles. The Orissa trunk road runs from Calcutta via 
Cuttack to the Madras border, the length being 320 miles. 
The Raniganj-Midnapore road has a length of 101 miles, and 
the Barakar-Rancln road of 120 miles. The Ganges-Darjeeling 
road runs from near Katihar to Sillguri for 124 miles. These 
roads are metalled. An important unmetalled road runs from 
Chittagong* to Daudkandi*, a distance of 124 miles. 

In the alluvial soil of Bengal proper it is very difficult to 
make good roads. The roads are raised by embankments 
above the level of the swamps with earth dug from the road- 
sides, but, stone not being available locally, very few of them 
can be metalled. Those which are metalled are soled with 
brick and dressed with broken brick, Stone is employed only 
in Calcutta and Chittagong*, to which ports ships bring stone 
in ballast. Elsewhere in the Province laterite and kankar 
make excellent road material, and stone also is sometimes 
available. The construction of railways has diminished the 
importance of the trunk roads, some of which have conse- 
quently been made over to District boards for maintenance. 
On the other hand, the increased facilities afforded by the 
railways for the export and import of goods have created a 
demand for numerous feeder-roads. 

Vehicles. The ordinary country cart of Bengal consists of a framework 
of bamboo, supported on two wooden wheels and a wooden 
axle. The body is in the shape of a triangle tapering down 
towards the front, and it is drawn by a pair of bullocks which 
are yoked to a cross-bar about 4 feet long. The felloes of the 
wheels are made of six segments of sissu wood, and there are 
six spokes arranged in parallel pairs. The ekka is a light 
two-wheeled trap, drawn by a single pony. The body consists 
of a framework covered with coarse cloth with newar tape 
woven across. It can be used over the most uneven giound. 
The manjholi and the champani are both drawn by a pair of 
bullocks. The former is similar to an ekkd y but the yoke 
consists of a beam of wood at right angles to another long 
beam projecting from the body of the cart. The champani is 
a two-wheeled, and sometimes a four-wheeled, light carriage 
similar in construction to an omnibus. It has, however, no 
benches within to sit on, and the travellers squat or lie dowa 
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as they please. It has a pole with a cross-bar, which rests on 
the necks of the bullocks that drag it. 

On the hill roads of Darjeeling a very heavy strongly built 
cart is used. In Bihar a distinction is made between the large 
heavy country cart or chakra and the sagar , which is rougher, 
lighter, and cheaper, but otherwise very similar. In Chota 
Nagpur and the Orissa Tributary States, where the sagar is 
also in use among the villagers, the wheels do not exceed 
2-| feet in diameter, and are made by joining three pieces 
of solid wood hewn out of a mango or mahua tree ; being low 
and narrow, it is well suited for rough work and bad roads. 

The Oriya cart is peculiar. It consists of two poles of sal 
wood or bamboo tied together at one end and about 3 feet 
apart at the other, and joined by cross-bars at intervals. The 
framework rests on a pair of wheels about 4 feet high and 
about 4 feet apart, and there is as much behind as in front of 
the axle-bar. The bullocks are yoked one on each side of the 
narrow end, and will drag half a ton 15 or 20 miles a day 
on a metalled road. For carrying grain a long coffin-shaped 
basket of split bamboo holding some 10 maunds is fitted on to 
the body of the cart, while in towns the body itself is often 
made in the shape of a box for transporting road materials. 

In Cuttack city, with the advent of the railway, the light 
little Madras hackeries drawn by a single bullock have become 
common. 

Several steam tramways have been opened in rural areas ; Tram- 
but these would be more properly described as light railways, ways * 
and as such have been mentioned in the section dealing with 
railways. The only tramway in urban areas is that serving the 
city of Calcutta, which is owned by a private company. This 
tramway was formerly dependent on horse traction ; but the 
unsatisfactory condition of the tramway lines and of the trac- 
tion employed led in 1901 to the framing of a new agreement 
between the Corporation and the company, the main features 
of which were the introduction of electric traction by means of 
overhead wires, the postponement of the Corporation’s right to 
purchase the tramways to 1931, and the restriction of the fixed 
track rents payable by the company for the existing tramways 
to Rs. 35,000 a year. An arrangement has recently been made 
with the Calcutta Tramways Company for the introduction of a 
similar electric tramway service in Howrah. 

The Calcutta and Eastern Canals are a system of im- Navigable 
proved natural channels connected by artificial canals, which canals * 
carry the produce of East Bengal and of the Brahmaputra 

BE. I, H 
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Valley to Calcutta. Their total length is 1,127 miles, and the 
capital outlay amounts to 77-1 lakhs. The net revenue m 
1903-4 was 1-3 lalchs, and in the same year the value of the 
goods carried was estimated at 512 lakhs. 

The Hijili Tidal and Orissa Coast Canals run from the 
mouth of the Rupnarayan river to Chandbali in Balasore Dis- 
trict, with a total length of 159 miles. The capital cost of the 
two canals has been 26*15 and 44*79 lakhs respectively. Their 
gross revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 42,000 and Rs. 34,000 
respectively ; the former showed a small profit and the latter 
a loss on the year’s working. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
has diverted much of the traffic from these canals, as it has 
also from the Midnapore and Orissa Canals, which, like 
the Son Canals, were constructed primarily for irrigation. 
The Midnapore canal is navigable for 72 miles, and the tolls 
collected in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 47,153. The Orissa 
Canals are navigable for 205 miles, and carried in 1903-4 
cargo valued at 74 lakhs, the tolls aggregating Rs. 70,336. 
The Son Canals are navigable for 218 miles. The East 
Indian Railway has killed the traffic on them, and in 1903-4 
they carried cargo valued at only 16 lakhs, the tolls amounting 
to Rs. 22,708. 

Finally, the Nadia Rivers are a group of spill channels of 
the Ganges, which are kept open by artificial means in the 
dry season, and are navigable for 472 miles. In 1903-4 the 
cargo carried by them was valued at 205 lakhs; the gross 
revenue amounted to Rs. 88,402, but there was a loss of 
Rs. 15,986 on the year’s working. 

In the east of the Province the rivers and estuaries carry 
the bulk of the country trade, and the roads are little used, 
especially in the rainy season. The chief waterways are the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, and their joint estuary the Megh- 
na, which are navigable throughout their course in Bengal by 
river steamers and large country boats. Both rivers throw off 
in their lower reaches innumerable distributaries, which inter- 
sect the country in every direction and enable boats to find 
their way to every village and almost to the door of every 
cottage. The eastern deltaic offshoots of the Ganges feed the 
Calcutta and Eastern Canals. The Gandak in North Bihar 
still carries a heavy traffic, and the Mahanadi and Brahmani 
tap the hinterland of Orissa. 

Weekly steamers ply from Calcutta to Chittagong* and to 
Chandbali on the Orissa coast ; small steamers also run from 
Chittagong* to Cox’s Bazar*. Goalundo*, at the confluence of 
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the Padma and Brahmaputra, is the terminus of a great steamer 
traffic up the Ganges to Ghazipur, and up the Brahmaputra 
to Dibrugarh. A daily service to Narayanganj* connects 
Dacca* with Calcutta, while mail steamers to Chandpur* link 
up the Assam-Bengal with the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

Steamers ply daily from Calcutta through the Sundarbans to 
Assam, via Barisal*, ChSndpur*, and Narayanganj*. On the 
Hooghly river steamers run daily up to Kalna, and down to 
Budge-Budge, Ulubaria, and Ghatal. On the Padma steamers 
ply between Damukdia Ghat and Rampur Boalia* and Goda- 
gari*, with a continuation to English Bazar (Malda)*, and 
between English Bazar* and Sultanganj. From Khulna 
steamers run to Barisal*, Noakhali*, Narayanganj*, MadarT- 
pur*, and other places, and there is a daily service on the 
Brahmaputra from Goalundo* to Phulcharl*. Backergunge 
District* is also well served by steamers. 

Several lines of steamers connect Calcutta with London, the 
principal being those of the Peninsular and Oriental and the 
British India Steam Navigation Companies, and the City, Clan, 

Harrison, and Anchor Lines. The Hansa Line has a steamer 
service to Hamburg and Bremen, the Austrian-Lloyd Steam 
Navigation Company to Trieste, and the Brocklebank Line to 
Antwerp. The South African mails are carried by the Natal 
Line, while the steamers of the Indian and African Line also 
ply between Calcutta and Durban. The chief steamers run- 
ning to Australia are those of the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and the Currie and Commonwealth Lines. A 
steamer of the Messageries Maritimes Company plies regularly 
between Calcutta, Pondicherry, and Colombo, where it con- 
nects with the main line between Marseilles and the Far East. 

Vessels belonging to the fleet of the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company carry passengers and cargo to Penang and 
Singapore, and also to Chittagong*, Akyab, Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, and various coast ports on both sides of the peninsula. 

The Calcutta-Hongkong Line of Messrs. Apcar & Co. main- 
tains a regular service to Penang, Singapore, and Hongkong ; 
while the Asiatic Steam Navigation Company carries the mails 
to Port Blair, and has a line of steamers running weekly to 
Burma and fortnightly to the coast ports and Bombay. 

Country boats are of all shapes and sizes, and the largest Indigenous 
carry some 150 tons. They are generally very broad in the ^^ ga ~ 
beam and of light draught. All carry a great square sail, the 
larger boats adding a topsail. Against wind they are rowed, 
or poled if the water be shallow, and against tide or current 

h 2 
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they are towed from the bank. The cargo boats are always 
decked over. Passengers use the budgerow, a broad-beamed 
craft with ample cabin space and room for a galley in the stern. 
The bhauhd is a smaller and more lightly built passenger boat. 
On the smaller streams and across the swamps light dug-outs 
carry all the traffic. They are poled in shallow water and 
paddled on the deeper channels. 

Ferries The larger rivers are rarely bridged, and passengers, carts, 
and cattle cross in ferry-boats. These ferries are leased an- 
nually at auction for a considerable sum. Some are Provincial, 
but most have been made over to District boards and muni- 
cipalities. The total receipts from ferries in 1903-4 were 
6*5 lakhs, of which 5 lakhs was credited to District boards and 
i-5 lakhs to municipalities. Steam ferries ply across the Ganges, 
connecting railway systems ; the most important are at Sara, 
Mokameh, and Paleza Ghat. A steam ferry crosses the Hooghly 
from Diamond Harbour to Geonkhali. 

Post * The Province is divided for postal purposes into three 

offices. circles \ of which the Bengal circle (which includes Katmandu 
in Nepal) is under a Postmaster-General, and the East Bengal 
and Bihar circles under Deputy-Postmasters-General. Each 
circle is subdivided into divisions managed by Superintendents. 
The table on the next page shows the remarkable advance 
which has taken place in postal business for the three Bengal 
circles taken together. 

The business is, however, still very small in comparison with 
the population, and the number of postal articles of all kinds 
delivered in 1903-4 works out to only two per head of the 
population. The figures relate to both the Imperial and Dis- 
trict post. The latter system was a substitute for the official 
posts which under ancient custom Bengal landowners had to 
maintain. A tax, known as the Dak cess, was levied, and 
expended in maintaining postal communications required for 
administrative purposes, the upkeep of which was not war- 
ranted on commercial principles. The District Magistrate 
decided what communications were to be opened and main- 
tained, but their management was in the hands of the Postal 
department. The expenditure from this cess, which was fixed 
for each District according to its requirements, averaged 3-58 
lakhs annually for the five years ending 1903-4. In 1903-4 
the offices numbered 292, the length worked was 11,832 miles, 
and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 3,53,384. In 1906 the 

1 In 1905 the Province, as reconstituted, became a single circle, the Bihar 
circle being abolished, 
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tax was abolished, and the District post was amalgamated with 
the Imperial system. 



1880-1. 

1890-1 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Number of post offices 
and letter boxes 

4,671 

8,089 

9,927 

11,204 

Number of miles of 
postal communica- 
tion 

21,498 

25,672 

27,686 

28,347 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered (in 
thousands) : — 

Letters 

28,550 

37,636 

57,538 

56,495 

Postcards . 

3.433 

24,922 

53,678 

64.307 

Packets 

382 

2,524 

6,747 

4,803 

Newspapers 

2,229 

5.394 

9,388 

10,248 

Parcels 

213 

407 

804 

i 1,182 


Rs. in 

Rs in 

Rs. in 

Rs in 


thousands. 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

Value of stamps sold 
to the public . 

11,91 

12,53 

3 I >35 

36,16 

Value of money orders 
issued 

1,20,24 

5,08,03 

7 . 99.03 

8,81,87 

Total amount of sav- 
ings bank deposits . 

... 

1 

1 54,46 

2,93,62 

3 > 39 j 8 o 


In an agricultural country like Bengal the failure of the Famine, 
crops must always cause considerable distress, the degree of Jrajls 
which varies with the nature and extent of the failure, the thereto, 
material condition of the people, and their character, and 
lastly the accessibility or otherwise of the tract affected. 

The great cause of deficient harvests is insufficient or badly 
distributed rainfall. Sometimes much damage is done by 
floods, and sometimes, though more rarely, by blight or lo- 
custs ; but in such cases the area affected is generally limited. 

The crop which is most sensitive to a short or badly distri- 
buted rainfall is the winter rice, which requires copious showers 
in May and a punctual commencement of the monsoon, but is 
especially dependent on the continuance of the rainfall through- 
out September and the early days of October ; it is this crop 
which is most liable to fail in adverse seasons. It follows that, 
if the rainfall is uncertain, the tracts most liable to famine are 
those in which the .winter rice is most largely grown. In the 
favoured Districts of Eastern Bengal the winter rice is the 
staple crop ; but there a serious failure of the annual rains is 
unknown, and the subsoil water-level is so high that, in years 
when the rainfall is only moderately deficient, the ground 
retains sufficient moisture to prevent anything approaching a 
total loss of the crops. The whole of the Dacca* and Chitta- 
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gong* Divisions are therefore excluded from the list of tracts 
liable to famine. Here the only danger of disaster arises from 
the cyclonic storm-waves which, at intervals, burst over the 
country and carry in their train widespread ruin and desola- 
tion. In other parts of Bengal proper, where also the winter 
rice is as a rule the principal crop, the immunity from famine 
is less complete; but the rainfall is usually ample, and the 
areas liable to famine are less extensive than in the other sub- 
provinces. From time to time the submontane tracts have 
been swept by disastrous floods ; and, when the embankments 
on the left bank of the Bhagirathi give way, floods occasionally 
break across Murshidabad and Nadia Districts. The Damodar 
also sometimes inundates the country on its right bank. 

In Bihar the conditions north and south of the Ganges differ 
considerably. The latter has a more scanty rainfall ; but it 
enjoys an extensive system of irrigation, partly from the Son 
Canals constructed by the Government, and partly from reser- 
voirs constructed by the ryots themselves on the slopes of the 
undulations which characterize that part of the country. A 
great variety of crops are grown, and it rarely happens that 
famine obtains a grip over any considerable area. North of 
the Ganges the rainfall is more copious than on the south 
bank, but it is more capricious than in Bengal proper. In 
Saran and the south of MuzafFarpur there is a good deal of 
irrigation from wells or streams, and the crops are divided 
almost equally among the three great harvests of the year, so 
that a total crop failure is 'practically impossible. Elsewhere, 
and especially in the northern part of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, 
and Darbhanga Districts, which borders on the Nepal tarai, 
winter rice is the main crop. In normal years the fertile soil 
yields bountiful crops without irrigation, which has not been 
adequately provided and which is necessary only in seasons 
of drought; but the population is dense, wages are low and 
rents high, and when the rains fail the distress is great. This 
is the zone described by Sir Richard Temple as the « blackest 
of black spots on the famine map. 5 There has scarcely ever 
been a year of distress or scarcity in any part of Bengal when 
North Bihar did not bear the brunt of it. Orissa suffered 
terribly from famine in 1866 and 1867 ; but, since the con- 
struction of the canals now in existence, there has been no 
widespread crop failure, and it is only in Puri District that 
famine on a large scale is at all likely to occur. Chota 
Nagpur is a sparsely populated region, inhabited by wild 
tribes ; and its liability to famine is due mainly to its inacces- 
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sibility, which makes it difficult to import food-grains, and to 
the suspicious and restless nature of the ignorant aborigines, 
who shun relief works as they would the plague. 

The danger of widespread famine is gradually being reduced, 
owing to the improvement in the material condition of the 
people, the growing demand for labour in the coal-mines, jute- 
mills, and other non-agricultural undertakings, the great im- 
provement that has been made in communications, and 
especially the rapid growth of railways, which now tap nearly 
every District in the Province, and the construction of pro- 
tective canals in the tracts where the danger of famine due 
to insufficient rainfall is greatest. In the whole Province it 
is estimated that an area of 74,500 square miles is liable to 
famine ; and of this area 28,500 square miles are in the sub- 
province of Bihar, 27,000 in Chota Nagpur, 14,500 in Bengal 
proper, and 4,500 in Orissa. The population of this area is 

29.000. 000 ; and if all these tracts were simultaneously affected 
by severe famine, it might be necessary to provide relief for 

2.000. 000 persons. 

The first great famine of which we have any trustworthy History of 
record is that which devastated the Province in 1769-70, famines * 
when Bengal, though subject to British control, was still under 
native administration. Eastern Bengal alone escaped, and, 
except for the importation of a small quantity of rice from 
this favoured tract, it does not appear that any public measures 
for relief were taken. One-third of the population of Bengal 
is believed to have perished in this terrible catastrophe. The 
next really serious scarcity in Bengal was the memorable 
Orissa famine of 1865-7. The full extent of the crop failure 
consequent on the scanty rainfall of 1865 and the exhaustion 
of the local food supplies was not realized by the authorities 
in time; and when at last, in June, 1866, an effort was made 
to provide the starving people with food, the south-west 
monsoon prevented the ships, lying laden with grain m the 
port of Calcutta, from reaching the stricken people 1 . It is 
said that a quarter of the population died of starvation and 
of the diseases which resulted. This disaster, appalling as 
it was, had one good result — it led to a firm determination 
to prevent all similar occurrences in future, and from that 
time dates the earnest watchfulness which has never since 
been relaxed. At the next serious crop failure in 1874 scarcity 

1 The monsoon of 1866 was as heavy as that of the previous year had 
been light, and in low-lying tracts the rice was destroyed by floods. On 
this occasion ample relief was given. 
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prevailed chiefly in North Bihar and also, in a lesser degree, 
in South Bihar and North Bengal. On this occasion relief 
measures were undertaken in ample time, and all serious loss 
of life was prevented. The defect, if any, in the administra- 
tion of this famine was that money was expended too lavishly, 
and the object in view might perhaps have been effected at 
a lower cost than the 6 crores actually spent. 

In 1891 the early close of the monsoon and the absence 
of the cold-season rains caused much damage to the winter 
rice and rabi crops, and relief operations were necessary in 
parts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Purnea, 
and Dinajpur*. The largest number on relief works on any 
one day was 83,000, and on gratuitous relief 4,700 ; the total 
cost of the operations was rather less than 5 lakhs. 

The famine of 1896-7 was far more serious. The causes 
of the crop failure were a very unfavourable distribution of 
the rainfall early in 1896 and its entire absence after the 
early part of September. There had been a very poor harvest 
of winter rice in 1895, and in 1896 it was again this crop that 
suffered most. The brunt of the famine fell upon the Districts 
of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, and Saran, and 
especially upon the tracts near the Nepal frontier, where 
the proportion of rice cultivation is highest. In the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, Palamau, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, and two 
tracts in the Santal Parganas were seriously affected. Relief 
works were opened in November, 1896, and by the close of 
the year 45,000 persons were employed on them. In March, 
1897, the distress deepened rapidly, and the numbers on relief 
rose steadily until May, when 402,000 persons were employed 
on famine works, and 426,000 were in receipt of gratuitous 
relief. As soon as the monsoon had fairly set in, the numbers 
quickly diminished, and during September and October relief 
operations were brought to a close. The total expenditure 
was nearly no lakhs, in addition to advances to cultivators 
aggregating nearly 3 lakhs, donations of nearly 20 lakhs from 
the Charitable Relief Fund, the outcome of voluntary subscrip- 
tions in India, England, and other countries, and private relief 
by zamindars and others. The measures adopted were most 
successful in saving life ; and the vital statistics, which are 
confirmed by the results of the last Census, show that, except 
in the wilder parts of Chota Nagpur, the mortality was actually 
below the normal during the famine year 1 . The birth-rate 

1 This subject is fully discussed in the Bengal Census Report to? 1901, 
paragraphs 181, 184, 186, 199, 202, and 397. 
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was very little affected; it fell slightly in 1898, the year after 
the famine, but rose so much higher than usual in the follow- 
ing year, that the mean birth-rate of the two years taken 
together was considerably above the average for the decade. 

In 1899 the monsoon was very capricious in parts of Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa. There was excessive rain in July, but 
exceptionally little in August and September. The crops 
were very poor throughout the area affected, but actual famine 
supervened only in about half of Ranchi and a small part 
of Palamau District. 

As already stated, the immediate control of the Province Govern- 
of Bengal was vested in the Governor-General of India till ^^Lieu 
1854, when a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed. He has tenant- 
a staff of five secretaries — three for the ordinary civil adminis- Governor, 
tration and two for Public Works. The former are the Chief Secreta- 
Secretary, who is in charge of the Revenue, Political, and nat * 
Appointment departments, the General Secretary in the Judi- 
cial and General departments, and the Secretary in the 
Financial and Municipal departments. One of the Public 
Works Secretaries is concerned with irrigation, marine, and 
railways, and the other with roads and buildings. The Judi- 
cial department was formerly under the Chief Secretary, and 
revenue matters were dealt with by the General Secretary; 
but recently (1905) a redistribution of work has been intro- 
duced by which the Revenue department has been transferred 
to the Chief Secretary, and the Judicial department to the 
General Secretary. The branches of work now under the 
Chief Secretary include land revenue, surveys and settlements, 
agriculture, forests, mines, police, registration, and political 
matters; those under the Judicial and General Secretary in- 
clude prisons, education, and emigration; and those under 
the Financial and Municipal Secretary include separate revenue, 
opium, local self-government, medical, and sanitation. 

The control of all matters connected with the collection Board of 
of the revenue and the administration of the land is vested Revenue * 
in the Board of Revenue, which was constituted by Regula- 
tion III of 1822. There are two members, one of whom 
deals with land revenue, surveys and settlements, land registra- 
tion, the management of wards’ estates, the collection of cesses, 

&c., and the other with miscellaneous revenue, including 
excise, opium, income-tax, salt, customs, and the like. Each 
member is vested with the full powers of the Board in respect 
of his own department, and can act for his colleague if the 
latter is absent. 
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For administrative purposes Bengal is divided into nine 
Divisions, each of which is superintended by a Commissioner. 
Of these, five — the Burdwan, Presidency, Rajshahi*, Dacca' 14 , 
and Chittagong* Divisions — lie within the limits of Bengal 
proper; two — Patna 1 and Bhagalpur — make up the sub-province 
of Bihar, while Orissa and Chota Nagpur each forms a separate 
Commissionership. The average area 2 of a Commissioner’s 
Division is rather more than 17,000 square miles, and the 
average population is a little more than 8 millions. The 
Chota Nagpur Division with 27,000 square miles is the largest, 
while the most populous is the Patna Division with 15^ millions, 
or about the population of the Bombay Presidency, excluding 
Sind. The Commissioner exercises a general control over the 
conduct of affairs within his Division. He is responsible for 
seeing that the local officers duly perform the duties required 
of them, and that the orders issued by Government are carried 
into effect. He is addressed by the local officers when they 
are in need of instructions, and he refers to Government or 
to the Board of Revenue all questions which he is not com- 
petent to dispose of himself. He also assists Government 
and the Board with his advice when called upon to do so. 

These Divisions are again subdivided into Districts, each 
under a District officer, known as the Magistrate and Collector 
in regulation, and the Deputy-Commissioner in non-regulation 3 
tracts. Including Angul and the Chittagong Hill Tracts*, but 
excluding Calcutta, there are in all forty-seven Districts. The 
two largest are Hazaribagh and Ranchi, each extending over 
more than 7,000 square miles, or about half as large again 
as Wales, while the smallest is Howrah with only 510 square 
miles. The greatest number of inhabitants is found in Mymen- 
singh*, whose population of 4,000,000 does not fall far short 
of that of the whole of Upper Burma. The average area 4 
of a District exceeds 3,300 square miles, and the average 
population is more than i-| millions. 

These Districts again are usually partitioned into two or 
more subdivisions, the head-quarters subdivision being usually 

1 In 1908 Patna was divided into two Divisions, north and south of the 
Ganges. 

2 Bengal as reconstituted consists of six Divisions, the average aiea being 
a little over 19,000 square miles. 

s The non-regulation Districts are those in which some at least of the 
general laws and Regulations are not in force. They form the * Scheduled Dis- 
tricts’ referred to in Act XIV of 1874 (see Imperial Gazetteer^ o\ IV, p. 131). 

4 There are now thirty-three Distucts, the average area being 3.500 
square miles. 
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administered by the District Magistrate and each of the others 
by a Joint, Assistant, or Deputy-Magistrate subordinate to him. 

The total number of these subdivisions is 134. Their area 
on the average is 1 1,177 square miles, and their population 
more than 559,000. The last and smallest unit of administra- 
tion is the police circle or thana . This is primarily the unit 
of police administration, and is usually in charge of a sub- 
inspector ; but it has also come to be the acknowledged unit 
of territorial partition and is used in all administrative matters. 

The number of thanas in Bengal is 569, or about 12 per 
District; their average area is 277 square miles, and their 
population about 130,000 persons. The fiscal divisions of 
the Muhammadans, called parganas , formed the basis of the 
British revenue system ; but they are wanting in compactness 
and, except for the purpose of land revenue payments, they 
are no longer of any practical importance. 

The mainstay of the British administration is the District The 
officer. He is the executive chief and administrator of the 
tract of country committed to him, and all other magisterial, 
police, and revenue officers therein employed are subordinate 
to him. As District Magistrate he is the head of the depart- 
ment of criminal justice, which is charged with the trial of 
all but the more important charges ; the latter are committed 
to the Court of Sessions, if inquiry goes to show that a prima 
facie case has been established. He is assisted in police mat- 
ters by the District Superintendent of police, who is allowed 
a free hand in all purely administrative details. He is ex-officio 
chairman of the District board, and, as such, is in charge of 
all local public works, village sanitation, and education; he 
is assisted in these matters by the District Engineer and the 
Deputy-Inspector of schools. The municipalities of the Dis- 
trict are sometimes presided over by official, and sometimes 
by non-official, chairmen, but in either case the District officer 
is expected to exercise a general supervision and control. He 
is also ex-officio Registrar of assurances. As Collector he is 
responsible for the realization of all kinds of revenue and 
taxes, for the management of Government estates, the assess- 
ment of the income-tax, the settlement of, and supervision 
over, excise and opium shops, &c., &c. The officers in charge 
of subdivisions exercise within their own jurisdictions, in sub- 
ordination to the District officer, the powers of chief local 
magistrate; certain other powers are also delegated to them, 

1 There are now 100 subdivisions, the average area being 1,170 square 
miles and the average population 504,000. 
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but they do not usually collect land revenue, and in police 
matters they possess only judicial and not executive control. 

The Magistrate-Collector is assisted in the criminal and 
revenue administration of the District by a subordinate staff 
— a Joint-Magistrate, Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, Assistant 
Magistrate-Collectors, and Sub-Deputy Magistrate-Collectors. 
Joint-Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates are junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service ; the other officials are recruited in 
India, and are members of the Provincial or the Subordinate 
civil service. All these officials are stationed either at District 
or at subdivisional head-quarters. 

The village watch are paid from taxation assessed and 
collected in the villages by the panchayats , who represent 
all that remains in Bengal of village autonomy. These pancha- 
yats assist in the registration of vital statistics \ and recently, 
in order to develop the system of village government, it has 
been decided that the presidents of the panchayats are to be 
ex-officio visitors of primary schools aided from public funds 
or under public management, and also of pounds, public 
ferries, and public sarais in their Unions. In some Districts 
the presidents have also been granted certain magisterial 
powers. In Chota Nagpur village communities are still to 
be found, and some account of the system is given in the 
article on the Munda tribe. 

Native The following are the Native States under the control of, 

States. j n political relations with, the Government of Bengal 1 : — 

Sikkim, Sikkim lies to the east of Nepal and is bounded on the north 
and north-east by Tibet, on the east by Bhutan, and on the 
south by Darjeeling District. Early in the nineteenth century 
Sikkim was menaced by the Gurkhas ; but its independence 
was secured by the treaty made with Nepal in 1816, at which 
time it included the greater part of the present District of 
Darjeeling. In 1835 part of the hilly tract west of the Tista 
was ceded to the British Government, for the purpose of 
a sanitarium; and in 1850 the rest of it and the tarai , i.e. the 
Sillguri thana , were annexed on account of the Raja’s mis- 
behaviour. For many years the State was left to manage its 
own affairs, but for some time prior to 1888 the Tibetans were 
found to be intriguing with the Maharaja, who became more 
and more unfriendly. Affairs reached a climax in 1888, when 
an expedition was sent against the Tibetans, who had advanced 
into Sikkim and built a fort at Lingtu. The Sikkim State was 

1 In 1906 Sikkim and Bhutan were placed in direct relations with the 
Government of India. 
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occupied by British troops, and the Tibetans were driven off 
with ease. Since 1889 a Political officer has been stationed at 
Gangtok, to advise and assist the Maharaja and his council. 

No precise rules have ever been laid down for the civil and 
criminal administration. All except very trivial cases are tried 
at Gangtok, either by the Maharaja himself or by the Political 
officer, or by one or other of them in association with some 
member of the council. Appeals are heard by the Maharaja, 
sitting with one or more members of the council, or by a com- 
mittee of the council. Capital sentences passed by other 
authorities require the confirmation of the Maharaja. The 
annual budget estimates of income and expenditure are, in 
the first instance, approved by the Maharaja and his council, 
and are then submitted for the sanction of the Government by 
the Political officer. 

Bhutan lies east of Sikkim and Darjeeling and north of Bhutan. 
Jalpaigurl* and of the Goalpara, Kamrup, and Darrang Dis- 
tricts of Assam. It is internally independent, and there is 
no British Resident. Repeated outrages on British subjects 
by the hillmen, and the brutal treatment of a British envoy, 
led in 1864 to the hostilities already described, which resulted 
in the confiscation of the Duars*, or submontane tracts, with 
the passes leading into the hills, in return for which an annual 
subsidy of Rs. 50,000 is paid at Buxa*. Since then relations 
with Bhutan have, on the whole, been of a friendly character ; 
and under the ascendancy of the Tongsa Penlop, who, in the 
name of the Deb Raja, controls all public affairs, the country 
enjoys the advantage of a settled government. The Political 
officer in Sikkim now conducts relations with Bhutan also. 

The Feudatory State of Cooch Behar lies in the plains at the Cooch 
foot of the Bhutan hills, between the District of Rangpur* and Behar * 
the Jalpaigurl Duars*. It is the only remnant of the great 
Koch kingdom founded by Biswa Singh in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, which, under his son Nar Narayan, 
extended from the Mahananda as far east as Central Assam. 

On Nar Narayan’s death the kingdom was divided into two 
parts, and only the western portion remained in the possession 
of the ancestors of the present Maharaja, who accepted the 
Muhammadans as their overlords. Their power gradually 
declined, and from time to time they were shorn of outlying 
parts of their dominions. Early in the eighteenth century the 
Bhotias began to interfere, and by 1772 they had taken posses- 
sion of the Raja and of his capital. British aid was then 
sought, and, in consideration of the cession in perpetuity of 
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half the revenues as then ascertained, the Bhotias were driven 
out. The Maharaja administers the State with the assistance 
of a council, of which he is the president, and which includes 
the Superintendent of the State, a British officer, who is vice- 
president, and two State officials — the Dlwan, who is revenue 
member, and the Civil and Sessions Judge, who is judicial 
member. The executive control is vested in the Faujdari 
Ahlkar, who corresponds to the Magistrate of a British District, 
and is subordinate to the Superintendent of the State. The 
Civil and Sessions Judge occupies much the same position 
as the corresponding officer in Bengal regulation Districts. 
Sentences of death require the confirmation of the Maharaja. 
The budget is passed by the Maharaja, and does not need 
the sanction of any other authority; but a general control 
over the affairs of the State is exercised by the Government 
of Bengal in the Political department. 

Hill Hill Tippera* lies to the south of Tippera District* and, 

Tippera. like Cooch Behar, represents the last fragment of a once 
powerful kingdom, which formerly extended far into the plains 
of East Bengal and South Assam, and which long bade 
defiance to the Muhammadan Nawabs 1 . The Tippera kings 
were gradually deprived of their rule in the plains, and at the 
time of the acquisition of Bengal by the East India Company 
they exercised sovereign powers only in the hill tract now 
ruled by them. The Raja, however, derives the greater part 
of his income from certain large estates in British territory 
which he holds as zamindar . No formal treaty regulates 
the relations between the British Government and the Raja 
of Hill Tippera*, but the succession of a new Raja has always 
been subject to recognition and investiture by the British 
authorities. No control was exercised in respect of the internal 
administration until the year 1871, when an English officer 
was appointed to reside in the State as Political Agent, to 
protect British interests and advise the Raja. This officer 
was subsequently withdrawn, and his duties now devolve on 
the Magistrate and Collector of Tippera District*, who is 
ex-officio Political Agent for Hill Tippera*. He is required 
to maintain a close watch over the affairs of the State, and 
it is to him that Government looks for information regarding 
all important occurrences there. All correspondence passes 
through him, and an annual report on the administration of 

1 The Raj mala, or Chronicle of the Kings of Tippera, has been analysed 
by the Rev. J. Long, in a paper in the Journal of the Astatic Society of 
Bengal , vol. xix, p. 533. 
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the State is submitted to him, for transmission to Government 
through the Commissioner of the Chittagong Division*. The 
chief is himself the highest court of appeal in all civil and 
criminal matters, and sentences of death passed or confirmed 
by him are final. 

The Orissa Tributary States 1 are 17 in number : namely, Orissa 
Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nllgiri, Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, states*^ 
Dhenkanal, Athmallik, Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigiria, 
Khandpara, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Daspalla, and Baud. These 
were acquired at the conquest of Orissa from the Marathas in 
1803; but as they had never been brought under complete 
control by the native governments, they were exempted from 
the operation of the general Regulations. Treaties were made 
with the several States on various dates between 1803 and 
1829. It has been held that these States do not form part 
of British India, and the status, position, and power of the 
chiefs are defined in their sanads. The chiefs administer civil 
and criminal justice under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of the Orissa Division, who is ex-officio Superintendent of the 
Tributary States. All capital cases, and, except in special 
cases when a chiefs powers have been increased, all heinous 
offences which require more than two years’ imprisonment, are 
committed by the Assistants to the Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahals for trial. One of these is a special native Assistant, 
who tries sessions cases from certain States and such other 
cases as the Superintendent may make over to him ; the 
others are the Magistrates of Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore, and 
the Deputy-Commissioner of Angul, who are ex-officio Assistant 
Superintendents, but, with the exception of the two last 
mentioned, they do not often deal with criminal cases. The 
Assistant Superintendents have the powers of District Magis- 
trates and Sessions Judges, while the Superintendent has the 
powers of a Sessions Judge, and also, in respect of the 
proceedings of his subordinates, those of a High Court. 

In Chota Nagpur there are seven Tributary and two Political Chota 
States 2 . The former, including Chang Bhakar*, Korea*, Jash- j^P g ur 

1 Owing to the territorial change effected in October, 1905, the number 
of these States has been increased from 17 to 24, as two States, Gangpur 
and Bonai, have been transferred from the Chota Nagpur States, and five 
more, namely, Bamra, Rairakhol Sonpur, Patna, and Kalahandi, have been 
transferred from the Central Provinces. 

2 The Chota Nagpur States now include only the two Political States 
of Kharsawan and Saraikela. Of the other States, Gangpur and Bonai 
have been transferred to the Orissa Tributary States, and the rest, namely, 

Chang Bhakar, Korea, Jashpur, Surguja, and Udaipur, have been transferred 
to the Central Provinces. 
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pur*, Surguja*, Udaipur*, Gangpur, and Bonai, were tributaries 
of the Bhonsla dynasty of Nagpur, and were ceded under the 
provisional agreement concluded with MadhujI Bhonsla in 
1818. The tribute was then fixed at a lower rate than that 
levied under the Maratha government, and the settlements 
with the chiefs were made for a limited period. Fresh settle- 
ments for a nominal 'term of five years were made in 1827, 
but were not renewed until 1875, when they were made for 
a period of twenty years. The latter were renewed in 1889, 
when the tribute was fixed for a further period of twenty years, 
and the States having in the meantime been declared by the 
Secretary of State to be outside British India, the relations 
between them and the British Government were defined in 
their new sanads. The chiefs of these States are under the 
control of the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. They are 
permitted to levy rents and certain other customary dues from 
their subjects. They are empowered to pass sentences of 
imprisonment up to five years and of fine to the extent 
of Rs. 200 ; but sentences of imprisonment for more than two 
years, or of fine exceeding Rs. 50, require the confirmation of 
the Commissioner. Heinous offences calling for heavier punish- 
ment are dealt with by the Deputy-Commissioners of Ranchi, 
Palamau, and Singhbhum, who exercise the powers of District 
Magistrates and Assistant Sessions Judges; the Commissioner 
and Judicial Commissioner in respect of such cases occupy the 
position of a Sessions Court, while the functions of a High 
Court are performed by the Government of Bengal. 

The two Political States of Saraikela and Kharsawan lie in 
Singhbhum, and control over them is exercised by the Com- 
missioner through the Deputy-Commissioner of that District. 
They were claimed as feudatories by the Raja of Porahat, 
whose territory was confiscated in 1857 for rebellion, but was 
in 1895 restored as a revenue-free zamlndari to his son. It is 
believed that engagements were taken from the chiefs of these 
States, but they are not now forthcoming. They have now, 
however, received sanads similar to those described above, 
and their general position is much the same as that of the 
Rajas of the Tributary States, except that they do not pay 
tribute. 

The laws in force in Bengal consist of (1) Acts of Parliament 
relating to India; (2) certain still unrepealed Regulations of 
what was known as the Bengal Code, framed by the Executive 
Government before the creation of the legislative bodies; 
(3) Acts of the Governor-GeneraPs Legislative Council, now 
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constituted under the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892; 

(4) Regulations for certain backward tracts issued by the 
Government of India under the Statute 33 Viet., c. 3 ; and 
lastly, (5) Acts of the Bengal Legislative Council. The Bengal The 
Council came into existence on January 18, 1862, under 
a proclamation by the Governor-General-in-Council which Council, 
extended the provisions of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
to the Bengal division of the Presidency of Fort William 1 . 

The Legislative Council at first consisted of twelve members 
and a president, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; but this 
number has been raised to twenty under the Indian Councils 
Act, 1892. By regulations made under this Act, it has been 
provided that of the twenty members not more than ten shall 
be officials ; of the non-official members, seven are nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on the recommendation of certain 
local bodies and associations, and three at his own discretion. 

The financial position of the Government of Bengal is 
explained in Council every year, and is there open to criticism, 
so far as it concerns the branches of revenue and expenditure 
that are under the control of the Government of Bengal. 

There is also a right of interpellation, which is limited to 
matters under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
may disallow questions which appear to him to be inconsistent 
with the public interest. No resolution can be proposed or 
division taken in connexion with the financial statement 

Among the legislative measures enacted since 1880 which 
specially affect this Province, the following deserve mention: — 

Act of the Indian Council 
The Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII of 1885). 

Acts of the Bengal Council 
The Bengal Drainage Act (VI of 1880). 

The Cess Act (IX of 1880). 

The Bengal Municipal Act (III of 1884). 

The Bengal Local Self-Government Act (III of 1885). 

The Calcutta Port Act (III of 1890). 

The Public Demands Recovery Act (I of 1895). 

The Calcutta Municipal Act (III of 1899). 

In respect of civil justice the High Court at Calcutta (more Civil 
properly designated the High Court of Judicature at Fort Justlce ‘ 
William in Bengal) is a court of record and equity, and is 
constituted under the Indian High Courts Act, 1861, as the 
supreme court in Bengal, exercising both original (including 

1 As regards legislation and the functions of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, see Imperial Gazetteer , Vol. IV, chap. v. 
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ecclesiastical, admiralty, and bankruptcy) and appellate juris- 
diction. Below the High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Cause Courts, the Subordinate Judges, who 
are sometimes also appointed to be Assistant Judges, and the 
Munsifs. Of these, the District, Additional, and Assistant 
Judges also exercise the powers of a criminal court ; the others 
are purely civil judges, with the exception of a few Munsifs 
who are vested with magisterial powers. 

The ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all original 
suits cognizable by the civil courts in which the value of the 
subject-matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000, or, if 
specially extended, Rs. 2,000. The jurisdiction of a Sub- 
ordinate Judge or District Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the civil courts. It does not, however, include 
the powers of a Small Cause Court unless these have been 
specially conferred. 

Appeals from Munsifs lie to the District Judge, or to the 
Subordinate Judge, if the High Court, with the sanction of 
the Local Government, so direct. Appeals from Subordinate 
Judges lie to the District Judge, except when the value of the 
subject-matter exceeds Rs. 5,000, in which case the appeal lies 
to the High Court. Appeals from the decrees and orders of 
District and Additional Judges lie to the High Court. An 
appeal may, subject to certain restrictions, be preferred from 
the High Court to the Privy Council in England, if the 
amount in dispute exceeds Rs. 10,000. 

The powers of Courts of Small Causes are regulated by 
Act IX of 1887. Subject to certain exceptions, their juris- 
diction extends to all suits of a civil nature of which the value 
does not exceed Rs. 500, a limit which may be increased to 
Rs. 1,000 by a special order of the Local Government. The 
Local Government is empowered, under Act XII of 1887, to 
invest Subordinate Judges and Munsifs with Small Cause 
Court jurisdiction for the trial of cases not exceeding Rs. 500 
in value in the case of Subordinate Judges, and Rs. 100 in the 
case of Munsifs. In civil suits above a certain limit Calcutta 
is under the original jurisdiction of the High Court. The 
Small Cause Court of Calcutta has a purely local jurisdiction 
and is regulated by a special Act. 

The principal statistics 1 relating to civil justice are embodied 
in the statement on the next page. 

1 The corresponding number of suits instituted in 1903 m Bengal as now- 
constituted was: — Suits for money and movable property, 161,173 ; title 
and other suits, 46,9*4 ; rent suits, 211,783 ; total, 419,870. 
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Class of suits. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900 

1901. 

1903. 

Suits for money and movable 
property .... 

Title and other suits 

Rent suits .... 

255.63° 

35.653 

180,650 

2 97, 1 37 

63.234 

247.787 

284,017 

76,271 

286,201 

298,686 

76,350 

339,09a 

Total 

47 L 933 

608,158 

646,489 

714,135 


Criminal justice is administered by magistrates (of whom Criminal 
there are three classes), the Courts of Sessions, and the High j ustlce * 
Court. Subject to the maximum punishment prescribed by 
law for each offence, a magistrate of the first class has power 
to sentence offenders to imprisonment, either rigorous or 
simple, up to two years, including solitary confinement, or to 
fine to the extent of Rs. 1,000, or to imprisonment and fine 
combined, or to whipping as a separate or an additional 
punishment A magistrate of the second class can award 
imprisonment up to six months, fine up to Rs. 200, or both, 
and also whipping, 1 if specially empowered in this behalf. 

A magistrate of the third class may imprison up to one month 
or fine up to Rs. 50, or he may combine these punishments. 

Benches consisting of two or more honorary magistrates, sitting 
together, have been appointed at almost all the District head- 
quarters, and at most of the subdivisional stations in Bengal. 

An honorary magistrate, if specially empowered, can also sit 
singly for the trial of cases. Honorary magistrates are ordinarily 
appointed for a term of three years, which is renewable. Their 
powers vary according to circumstances ; but, generally speak- 
ing, benches of honorary magistrates are invested with second 
or third-class powers, and the majority of honorary magistrates 
sitting singly with the powers of a magistrate of the second 
class. The Magistrate of the District exercises first-class 
powers, and hears appeals against convictions by magistrates 
of the second and third classes. Such appeals may also be 
heard by any magistrate of the first class duly empowered 
by the Local Government. Magistrates of the first class and 
benches of magistrates of the second and third classes may 
try certain offences summarily when specially empowered to 
do so, but in such cases the sentence may not exceed three 
months’ imprisonment. 

In Calcutta criminal justice is administered by three stipen- 
diary Presidency Magistrates, a municipal magistrate appointed 
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to try offences under the Municipal Act, and several benches 
of honorary magistrates. 

The Courts of Sessions are presided over by a single Judge, 
who tries, with the aid of a jury or assessors, all cases com- 
mitted to him by the magistracy, and decides, sitting alone, 
all appeals from convictions by magistrates of the first class, 
other than those in cases tried summarily when the magis- 
trate passes a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding three 
months, or fine not exceeding Rs. 200, or whipping only, 
or in petty cases when the sentence does not exceed one 
month's imprisonment or Rs. 50 fine. The Sessions Judge 
is also empowered to call for and examine the record of any 
proceeding before a subordinate court, for the purpose of satis- 
fying himself as to the correctness and legality of any order 
passed. The powers of a Sessions Judge are limited only 
by the maximum punishment fixed for each offence in the 
Penal Code, but sentences of death are subject to confirmation 
by the High Court. 

The High Court, on its original side, tries, by a single Judge 
with a jury, all cases committed to it by the Presidency Magis- 
trates, and also certain cases in which the accused are European 
British subjects, which may be committed for trial by magis- 
trates in the interior. On its appellate side the High Court, 
by a bench of two or more Judges, disposes of appeals in 
respect of convictions on trials before a Court of Sessions. 
It revises, upon reference from Sessions Judges or magistrates, 
the decisions of inferior courts when in error upon points of 
law, deals with appeals which the Local Government may 
prefer against acquittals, and confirms, modifies, or annuls 
all sentences of death passed by Sessions Courts. 

The table 1 on the next page contains some of the more 
important statistics relating to criminal justice. During the 
last few years there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of offences against property, which is said to be 
due to the high price of food-grains. 

1 The following table gives the corresponding figures for 1903 
as now constituted : — 

Number of 
persons 
tried. 

O) Offences against person and property , , 68,916 

(b) Other offences against the Indian Penal Code 22,781: 

(c) Offences against special and local laws . . 99,858 

Total 191,555 67.5 


for Bengal 

Percentage 
of convic- 
tions. 

40.3 
62.7 

87.4 
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Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Percent- 
age of 
convic- 
tions, 
1903. 

Number of persons tried * 
(a) For offences against 
person and property 

89,832 

95,346 

99^34 

98,852 

38.8 

(ft) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code . 

36,569 

37,249 

33*313 

33,742 

6r*2 

(c) For offences against 
special and local 
laws 

98,302 

130,487 

111,425 

121,052 

84-3 

Total 

224,703 

263,082 

244,572 

253,646 

63-5 


The registration of assurances is effected under the same Registra- 
law (Act III of 1877) as in other parts of British India. 

The cost is met by fees levied from persons presenting merits, 
documents for registration or desiring copies of registered 
documents, according to a scale prescribed by Government. 

The Registration department is presided over by an Inspector- 
General. The District Magistrates, who are ex-officio Registrars, 
have full power of inspection and control over all registration 
offices in their Districts, and are responsible for the proper 
conduct of the work. At the head-quarters of each District 
there is a salaried officer, known as the special sub-registrar, 
who deals with the documents presented for registration there, 
and assists the Registrar in the supervision of the proceedings 
of all other registration officers in the District. The number 
of the latter, who are called rural sub-registrars, varies accord- 
ing to local requirements. Formerly the special sub-registrars 
used to receive, in addition to their salaries, a commission 
on the documents registered by them, while the rural sub- 
registrars were remunerated only by fees on a sliding scale 
and were entitled to no pension or gratuity on retirement. 

A new scheme for the reorganization of the department has, 
however, recently been introduced. The system of payment 
of commission has been abolished, and both the special and 
rural sub-registrars have been graded on fixed salaries, the 
services of the latter, like the former, being made pensionable. 

In Calcutta the Registrar is a separate officer on a fixed salary. 

The chief statistics connected with registration operations are 
exhibited in the table on the next page. The number of 
documents registered in 1901 was more than double the 
average of the decade 1881-90, and the receipts exceeded 
those of the same decade by more than 50 per cent. * 
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1881-90. 

1891-1900 

1901. 

1903* 

Number of offices 
Number of documents 

297 

395 

442 

454 

registered 

709,642 

1,226,997 

M4°, 347 

1,448,010 

Annual receipts . Rs. 

10,58,365 

i4>42,33i 

16,51,822 

16,41,989 

,, expenditure Rs 

5,62,043 

8,18,406 

8,83,927 

8,90,418 


* The corresponding; figures for the present area of Bengal are number of offices 
272, and of documents registered 806,920; annual receipts Rs 10,14,127, and 
expenditure Rs. 5,20,618. These figures include the portion of Sambalpur District 
not transferred to Bengal, separate statistics for which are not available. 

The present Provincial system of finance dates from 1871, 
when the financial management of the great spending depart- 
ments of registration, jails, police, education, medical (except 
medical establishments), printing, and certain branches of 
public works expenditure was entrusted to the Government 
of Bengal, a fixed assignment of 117 lakhs being made to 
meet the charges. In 1877 the process of decentralization 
was carried farther by the transfer to the Local Government 
of other items of expenditure, together with the assignment, on 
progressive terms, of certain heads of revenue which it was 
thought would benefit by careful local management, including 
salt, stamps, excise, Provincial rates, and assessed taxes, an 
equilibrium being established between the income from these 
sources and the expenditure, as estimated for the first year 
of the contract, by means of a fixed money contribution. 
The receipts and expenditure on state railways and canals 
were also made over to the Local Government. It was 
anticipated that the interest charges on account of their cost 
of construction would exceed the net earnings, and the Local 
Government was empowered to meet the deficiency by taxation 
to be raised by a special public works cess imposed under 
Act II (B.C.) of 1877. This settlement was made for a period 
of five years. 

On its expiry, a new settlement was arranged, on very similar 
terms, but a proportion of the land revenue was given instead 
of the fixed money contribution required to produce an equili- 
brium between revenue and expenditure, and the public works 
cess, being no longer regarded as hypothecated for the payment 
of interest on the capital cost of Provincial public works, be- 
came merged in the general revenues of the Province. In the 
three quinquennial settlements which followed, no material 
advance in the system of decentralization was made ; but the 
shares of the Provincial and Supreme Governments in the three 
principal heads of land revenue, stamps, and excise were redis- 
tributed, the Local Government obtaining in 1887 and 1892 
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one-quarter of the receipts from land revenue and excise, and 
three-quarters of the stamp revenue. Meanwhile, the manage- 
ment of all but a few minor lines of railway was gradually 
resumed by the Government of India, the last railway to be 
transferred from local control being the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. This was in 1897; and in order to compensate 
for the loss of this progressive source of revenue, the Pro- 
vincial share of the receipts from excise was raised from 
one-quarter to one-half. At the same time, the receipts and 
expenditure of the Salt department were reserved as wholly 
Imperial. The settlement of 1897 was, as usual, fixed originally 
for five years, but was extended by two years and did not 
expire until March 3r, 1904. 

The latest settlement marks a great advance in decentraliza- 
tion. The previous five-year settlements began with undue 
economy and ended with extravagance. The difficulty has 
been to devise a scheme which should be permanent, but 
which should not involve unfairness, or risk of unfairness 
after a lapse of years, to the Supreme Government or to the 
Local Government. For this problem a simple solution has 
been found. The present settlement is neither for five years 
nor is it permanent, but it will last for an indefinite period, 
and it is subject to revision if over a long period of years 
it is found to be unfair to one side or the other. Another 
principle laid down was that, when heads of revenue or expen- 
diture were divided, the Local Government should have the 
same share both of the revenue and of the expenditure under 
the same head. This has, however, been departed from in the 
case of land revenue, the expenditure on which has been made 
wholly Provincial, although the Local Government gets only 
one-quarter of the receipts. The Local Government gets the 
whole of the receipts under registration, one-half of those under 
stamps, seven-sixteenths of those under excise, and one-quarter 
of those under assessed taxes and forests, and bears the same 
proportion of expenditure in each case. 

The result of this arrangement has been to reduce the annual 
net addition to the Provincial revenue by about one-fourth. 
Previous settlements involved a revision at the end of five years, 
which meant that the Local Government then gave up part 
of its income to the Supreme Government. As such revisions 
are no longer to be made, it is obvious that the rate of expen- 
diture must be fixed on a somewhat lower level. On the other 
hand, the Local Government will not benefit from the absence 
of revision until the expiry of five years, when the first revision 


The settle- 
ment of 
1904. 
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would otherwise take place; and to make up for this, the 
Supreme Government made a grant to the Local Government 
of a lump sum of 50 lakhs, on the understanding that its 
expenditure was to be spread over several years. The net 
result of the changes under the present settlement is that the 
charges made over to Provincial management exceed the Pro- 
vincialized receipts by 49 lakhs, and this deficit is made good 
annually by a fixed assignment under the Land Revenue head. 

The general financial results, so far as the Province of Bengal 
is concerned, will be seen from Tables IX and X at the end of 
this article (pp. 1 79, 1 80). The most noteworthy features are the 
expansion of the revenue under the headings excise, Provincial 
rates, registration, stamps, and forests, and of the expenditure 
under superannuation, law and justice, police, contributions to 
Local funds, medical, and general administration. The growth 
of the excise revenue has been due to various causes, of which 
the more important are enhancement of the rates of duty levied, 
increase of population, greater prosperity of the people, which 
has enabled them to spend more on luxuries, improvement in 
the efficiency with which the department is administered, and 
not least the general rise of prices, which has affected excisable 
equally with other articles, and has swelled the receipts of the 
vendors and the public revenue. The avowed policy of the 
Government has been to restrict the consumption of drugs and 
spirits by raising the duty charged on them. The steady ex- 
pansion under Provincial rates, which are assessed on the 
annual value of land, is due mainly to periodic revaluations, 
and not to any change in the rate at which the cess is levied, 
which has for many years stood at the maximum allowed by 
law. The registration receipts, though they still show an up- 
ward tendency, increased most rapidly during the early years 
of the system of Provincial contracts, when registration offices 
were freely opened wherever there appeared to be a reasonable 
demand for them, with the result that many more documents 
were brought under registration than had been the custom in 
previous years. In 1887 it was decided that process-serving 
fees in revenue courts and copying fees should in future be 
levied in court-fee stamps and not in cash, and this led to 
a marked improvement in the stamp revenue. Apart from this, 
the development of this source of revenue is the outcome of 
growing prosperity and industrial and commercial development, 
and that under forests is due to more efficient management 
coupled with an increasing demand for forest produce. 

There has been a rise on account of salaries in various 
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departments. Exchange compensation allowance has been 
granted to European officials, and in several departments there 
has been a reorganization of establishments and a general 
increase of pay. During the currency of the settlement of 
1884-5, an additional yearly expenditure of 4! lakhs was in- 
curred under ‘judicial courts/ the result of an increase in the 
number of Subordinate Judges and Munsifs and of judicial 
establishments generally. About the same time the reorgani- 
zation of the police department, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Police Commission of 1891, led to an 
additional yearly expenditure of about 6 lakhs. In recent years 
the expenditure under medical has been swollen by charges 
incurred in connexion with the suppression of plague; but 
large sums have also been spent on works of general utility, 
such as the building of the Bhawanlpur Hospital, the remodel- 
ling of the General Hospital, and the extension of the Medical 
College in Calcutta. The increased contributions to Local 
funds were made partly to aid them in the arrangements they 
had to carry out for the prevention of plague or in the repairs 
of damages caused by the disastrous earthquake of 1897, and 
partly to assist them to provide feeder-roads for railways and 
improve communications generally. The ordinary income of 
the District boards is not capable of much expansion, and 
those bodies have to rely on subventions from Government to 
meet their growing needs, while the amount of aid which the 
latter is able to render varies with its own financial position 1 . 

The transfer of a number of Districts to Eastern Bengal and 
Assam has reduced the Provincial revenues to about 463 lakhs 
(estimate for 1906-7), to which is added a fixed contribution 
of 11 lakhs from Imperial funds. 

The current land revenue demand 2 for the year 1903-4 was Land 
more than 4 crores, or one-fifth of the principal heads of receipts revemie * 
in the Province. Four-fifths of the land revenue was per- 
manently settled at the end of the eighteenth century; and 
since that date the zaminddrs and their tenants have shared be- 
tween them the entire benefit of the enormous increase in the 
value of the produce of land which has taken place, including 

1 The Provincial finances were seriously crippled in 1897 by an expen- 
diture of 27J lakhs on famine relief, besides nearly 5 lakhs granted as com- 
pensation for the dearness of food to the lower- paid servants of Government, 
and a heavy expenditure on account of plague ; it was thus necessary to 
withhold the much-needed aid to local bodies until equilibrium was restored 
by a special contribution of 1 7 lakhs from the Government of India. 

2 The demand in Bengal as now constituted was 284 lakhs, or nearly 
3 crores. 
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Muham- 
madan as- 
sessments. 


The Per- 
manent 
Settle- 
ment. 


that of waste land since brought under cultivation. The result 
is that Bengal pays a lower revenue than any other Pro- 
vince, with the single exception of the Central Provinces, and 
the incidence of the land revenue per acre is only R. 0-13-2 
as compared with Rs. 1-7-8 for India as a whole. 

According to valuation returns furnished by zamindars and 
tenure-holders under the Cess Act, the total rental of the Pro- 
vince amounted in 1903-4 to 17*84 crores. Of this sum, the 
land revenue absorbs less than one quarter, and the remainder 
is shared by the zamindars , tenure-holders, revenue-free pro- 
prietors, and rent-free holders. These figures illustrate the 
huge financial sacrifice involved in the Permanent Settlement, 
for, after deducting the gross rental of revenue-free estates, 
rent-free holdings, and temporarily settled estates, the c assets ? 
of the permanently settled revenue-paying estates may be esti- 
mated at 1472 lakhs; and if the revenue had been periodically 
resettled, their assessment would probably now be not less than 
half the gross rental, i.e. 736 lakhs, or considerably more than 
double the actual figures of 323 lakhs. 

The earliest assessment known to have been made in the 
Province was Todar MaPs great settlement of 1582, according 
to which the revenue of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa amounted 
to 185 lakhs of rupees. The principle of Todar MaPs settle- 
ment was to ascertain the produce of each field, and to take as 
the revenue a share of it, estimated by different authorities at 
one-third or one-fourth. Bengal, however, being an outlying 
Province of the empire, was not measured, and Bihar was only 
partially surveyed ; the assessment was therefore made on the 
basis of the reports of village accountants, and cannot be said 
to have borne any ascertained relation to the produce of the 
soil. Such as it was, however, it remained the basis of all sub- 
sequent Mughal settlements, and practically of the Decennial 
Settlement also. 

Todar MaPs revenue was enhanced by the successive Mughal 
governors of Bengal, the increases being due partly to territorial 
acquisitions, partly to abwabs or proportionate additions to the 
original assessment of Todar Mai, and partly to the taxation of 
newly cultivated or improved lands. By 1765, when the British 
acquired the Dlwani or financial administration of the Province, 
the nominal revenue had risen to 312 lakhs, though it is doubt- 
ful whether so large a sum was ever realized. 

In 1 790-1 the Decennial Settlement, which in 1793 was 
declared permanent, was carried out by British officers ; and 
the total assessment, including that of two Districts in Assam, 
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amounted to 268 lakhs of sicca rupees, or 286 lakhs of Com- 
pany’s rupees. It was made on the basis of preceding temporary 
settlements ; and detailed inquiries regarding out-turn and rates 
of rent were expressly forbidden, as the Directors were anxious 
to avoid any investigations of an inquisitorial character. It is 
impossible, therefore, to determine the proportion which the 
assessment bore either to the produce of the land, or to the 
rental received by the zaminddrs. It was believed at the time, 
however, that it amounted to 90 per cent, of the gross rental ; 
and Sir John Shore estimated that, of the gross produce of the 
soil, the British Government received 45 per cent., the zamin- 
ddrs and their under-renters 15 per cent., and the cultivators 
40 per cent. 

The increase in the revenue of the permanently settled 
estates, from 286 lakhs in 1 790-1 to 323 lakhs in 1903-4, was 
due to the resumption and assessment, during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, of a large number of estates which had 
been claimed as free of revenue. During the same period, 
however, the gross rental of these estates has risen from 318 
to 1472 lakhs (assuming that the assessment of 1790 was equi- 
valent to 90 per cent, of the gross rental) ; in other words, the 
Government share of the rental has fallen during this period 
from 90 to 24 per cent. 

The operations of the Permanent Settlement did not include Tempo- 
the unsettled part of Chittagong*, the Kolhan estate in 
Singhbhum and other tracts in Chota Nagpur, the Daman-i- estates. 
koh in the Santa! Parganas, or the Sundarbans. These tracts 
are temporarily settled, as are also many alluvial islands and 
estates which have escheated, or been purchased from time to 
time by the Government at revenue sales. Tracts acquired 
since 1793 are also temporarily settled : namely, the sub- 
province of Orissa, acquired from the Marathas in 1803 ; the 
Khurda estate in Purl, confiscated in 1S04; the District of 
Darjeeling, acquired partly from Sikkim in 1835 and 1850, and 
partly from Bhutan in 1 864 ; the estates of Banki and Angul, 
confiscated in 1839 and 1847 ; and the Western Duars*, taken 
from Bhutan in 1864. Cachar and the Assam Valley proper 
were acquired on various dates between 1826 and 1842; but 
in 1874 they and the permanently settled Districts of Sylhet 
and Goalpara were separated from Bengal and formed into 
a separate administration. A brief review of the revenue 
history of the separate tracts is given below. 

Orissa was settled in 1845 at a revenue of 13*84 lakhs for 
a period of thirty years, which, however, was extended in con- 
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sequence of the famine of 1866, In 1897 it was resettled for 
21-05 lakhs, or 54 per cent, of the "assets/ which amounted to 
38-68 lakhs. The incidence of the new revenue is Rs. i-i~io 
per acre, and the period of settlement thirty years. The 
Khurda estate was settled ryotwdri in 1875 for 2-68 lakhs. 
In 1897 it was resettled for fifteen years at a revenue of 3-46 
lakhs, the increase being effected by an enhancement of 3 annas 
m the rupee. The incidence of rent per acre is Rs. 1-10-6. 

The resettlement of the Palamau estate in 1896 for a term 
of fifteen years resulted in the increase of the rental from 
Rs. 58,000 to Rs. 74,000, mainly on the ground of extension 
of cultivation ; the average rate of rent paid by settled ryots is 
Rs. 1-2-3 P er acre. By the settlement of the Darjeeling 
tarai in 1898 the revenue was raised from Rs. 93,000 to 
Rs. 1,12,000, the assessment being made at rates varying from 
4 annas to Rs. 2 per acre, and the term being fixed for twenty 
years. The Banki estate in Cuttack District was resettled in 
1891, the revenue being increased from Rs. 2 1,000 to Rs. 29,000, 
mainly on account of extensions of cultivation. The revenue 
of Angul, resettled in 1892, was increased from Rs. 46,000 to 
one lakh for the same reason, but the enhancement was intro- 
duced on the progressive system. The Western Duars* 
were resettled in 1895, when the revenue was increased from 
2-34 to 3-75 lakhs. 

The temporarily settled estates in Chittagong* were settled 
in 1848 and in 1881, the aggregate revenue amounting to 3-85 
lakhs. This was raised by the settlement of 1897 to 6 lakhs, 
the enhancement being due chiefly to extension of cultivation. 
The settlement was made partly with middlemen, who were 
allowed to retain, on the average, 41 per cent, of the c assets/ 
and partly with the ryots direct. The average rate of rent 
paid by settled ryots is Rs. 5 per acre. The term of this settle- 
ment is thirty years. 

The settlement of the Jay pur Government estate in Bogra 
District* in 1898 increased the revenue from Rs. 39,000 to 
Rs. 51,000, while the resettlement of a number of petty 
Government estates in the Sundarbans and elsewhere raised 
the demand from 4-20 to 5-41 lakhs. 

Growth of It has already been stated that the revenue 1 of the per- 
revenue. ma nently se ttled estates has risen from 286 to 323 lakhs. The 
revenue of the temporarily settled estates, which was nil in 

1 In the present area of Bengal the current demand from permanently- 
settled estates in 1903-4 was 2aS| lakhs, from temporanly settled estates 
29! lakhs, and from estates held direct by Government 25! lakhs. 
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1790, was 36 lakhs in 1903-4, and that of estates held direct 
by Government 46 lakhs, the total revenue of the three classes 
of estates taken together being 405 lakhs, compared with 
347 lakhs in 1850, 379 lakhs in 1882, and 383 lakhs in 1892. 

The formation of the Province of Assam in 1874 deprived 
Bengal of a total land revenue of 30 lakhs, of which 4 lakhs 
was due from the permanently settled estates of Sylhet and 
Goalpara and the remainder from other areas. 

The number of permanently settled estates is increasing very Number of 
rapidly owing to partitions ; this is especially the case in the estates * 
Patna Division, where the number has almost trebled in thirty- 
eight years. Revenue-paying estates 1 in 1903-4 numbered 
190,000, of which 176,000 are permanently and 10,500 tempo- 
rarily settled, and the remainder are held direct by Govern- 
ment. Only 474 estates are large properties of over 20,000 
acres, while 90 per cent, of the total number comprise less 
than 500 acres apiece. 

In addition, 56,000 revenue-free estates and 119,000 rent- Revenue- 
free holdings are assessed to road and public works cesses. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement large areas were free lands, 
claimed revenue free, and the authority to scrutinize such 
revenue-free grants, and, if invalid,- to resume them, was 
specially reserved. They were divided into two classes, accord- 
ing as they had been granted by the Mughal emperor direct, or 
by the officials of the empire. The former were recognized as 
valid if the holder could prove that his grant was hereditary 
and that he was in possession. The latter were accepted as 
valid if dated prior to 1765; all grants of a subsequent date 
were resumed, but those given between 1765 and 1790 were 
assessed at privileged rates. All rent-free grants made by 
zamtnddrs after 1790 were invalidated, and zamtnddrs were 
authorized to nullify their own grants. Resumption proceed- 
ings were systematically undertaken by special Commissioners 
between the years 1830 and 1850, when some thousands of 
estates were added to the revenue-roll. The revenue-free 
estates are those which escaped resumption during these 
proceedings, and their number has been swelled by redemption 
of the land revenue, which is permitted in the case of very 
petty estates. The rent-free holdings are small areas which 
were assigned in former times by zamtnddrs for religious or 
charitable purposes. 

1 In the same year the number of revenue-paying estates in the present area 
of Bengal was 122,000, of which 110,000 were permanently and 10,000 
temporarily settled, the remainder being held direct by Government. 
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The land revenue is realized with remarkable punctuality. In 
1903-4 no less than 97-8 per cent of the current demand was 
realized within the year, the percentages in the three classes of 
permanently settled, temporarily settled, and directly managed 
estates being 98*9, 96-7, and 89*3 respectively. The revenue 
of estates belonging to the first two classes is realized under the 
Sale Law, which renders an estate liable to summary auction 
sale if the revenue is not paid in full by a fixed date. The 
revenue is payable by ^instalments which have been fixed for 
each District with reference to the date of the harvests, so that 
the instalments may be realized from the sale proceeds of 
the surplus produce. Arrears of rent in estates under direct 
management are recovered under the £ certificate procedure ’ : 
m case of default the Collector certifies the amount due, and 
his certificate has the force and effect of a decree of court, and 
is executed accordingly. 

In early Mughal times the only zamindars recognized were 
the territorial chiefs, who were left in possession on grounds of 
policy, on condition that they agreed to pay into the imperial 
treasury a certain proportion of the revenue collected from their 
villages ; with this exception, the ordinary revenue system was 
to collect a share of the produce direct from the cultivators 
through their headmen. With the decay of the Mughal power, 
however, the practice of farming the revenues grew up, and the 
ex-officials, court favourites, and men of local influence who 
undertook to farm the revenues gradually acquired the name 
arid position of zamindars. 

Originally the zamindars paid into the treasury the whole 
amount collected by them from the cultivators, less a definite 
allowance for maintenance, for collection charges and the up- 
keep of accounts, and for expenditure on charity. Gradually, 
however, the contributions to the treasury tended to become 
fixed, though always liable to enhancement, and meanwhile the 
zamindars exploited new sources of income over and above 
the rental upon which their revenue was calculated. They 
acquired private lands, realized rent from the cultivators of 
waste lands, imposed cesses or additions to the rent rates, and 
levied dues on fisheries and tolls on markets. By degrees also 
the zamindars office became hereditary, and the practice of 
obtaining a fresh grant or authority to succeed from the ruling 
power dropped into desuetude. 

During the two centuries which followed Todar Mai’s settle- 
ment, the farmer class of zamindars had acquired a position 
similar to that of the original landholders of the Province, and 
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they were gladly recognized as proprietors of the soil by 
Lord Cornwallis, who was £ persuaded that nothing could be 
so ruinous to the public interest as that the land should 
be retained as the property of Government.’ This bias was 
shared by the Directors in 1792, and they were ‘for establish- 
ing real, permanent, valuable rights in our Provinces, and for 
conferring such rights upon the zemindars The proprietary 
title of the zamtndars was therefore not questioned at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement ; and the Regulation which gave 
it the force of law prescribed that the zamtndars , with whom 
the Decennial Settlement had been made, and their heirs and 
lawful successors, should be allowed to hold their estates at 
the same assessment for ever. The right of transfer of their 
estates was also conferred upon them. The present right of 
the zamindars , therefore, is freely heritable and alienable. It 
is, however, limited by the rights of their tenure-holders and 
ryots, and also by the Government prerogative to sell the 
estate m default of full payment of revenue on the due date. 

There are two main classes of tenants — tenure-holders and Classes of 
ryots. It is often difficult to distinguish between the two tenants * 
classes in individual cases, but broadly a tenure is an inter- 
mediate interest between the zaminddr and the cultivating 
ryot. For practical purposes the essential difference between 
a tenure-holder and a ryot is that the former can sublet to an 
under-tenure-holder or to a ryot, while the sub-tenant of a ryot 
must necessarily hold the inferior status of an under-ryot. 

The distinction is of importance, because a sub-lease to an 
under-tenure-holder or ryot commands a bonus, which is not 
ordinarily the case with a sub-lease to an under-ryot ; but, on 
the other hand, the position of a settled ryot, who holds an 
occupancy right in all lands held or acquired by him in 
a village, is much coveted by the tenure-holder, whose rights 
are more restricted. 

Tenures are distinguishable into four classes according to Tenuxe- 
their origin. Many ancient tenures existed before the creation holders * 
of the zaminddris to which they are now subordinate. At the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, many of these tenures, 
known as taluks , were separated from the zaminddris , and 
formed into distinct estates, paying revenue direct to Govern- 
ment. A large number of the smaller tenures, however, 
remained subordinate to the zamindars . A second class of 
tenures was created by the zamindars , with a view to protect 
their property from the ruin which involved so many estates 
immediately after the Permanent Settlement The patni 
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taluks which originated in Burdwan and has since spread over 
other parts of Bengal, is an estate within an estate, the rent 
being fixed in perpetuity and the tenure being saleable by the 
Collector at the zamlndar's instance for arrears, precisely in 
the same way as the parent estate. In some parts the process 
of sub-infeudation has proceeded much farther ; the painidar 
has given his lands in permanent lease to dar-patnzddrs , and 
the dar-patmdars have done the same to si-patmdars. 

The reclaiming tenure is a bait which tempts the petty 
capitalist to spend his resources on the land. It is found all 
along the coast, where the low mud flats are being gradually 
raised by deposits of silt. The great rivers discharge into the 
Bay of Bengal an immense mass of sand, clay, and vegetable 
debris, which is again carried inland by the action of the tide. 
The coast-line is ever encroaching on the Bay, and as the 
deposits rise above water-level they become clothed with man- 
grove jungle, and if left to themselves would in time rise to 
high spring-tide level. But the impatience of the reclaimer 
forestalls this natural process ; and soon after the surface 
emerges, an earthen embankment is thrown round it to exclude 
the salt tidal water, and the newly-formed islet is cultivated. 
The natural growth of the surface is thus arrested, and the 
deposit of silt is confined to the beds of the tidal channels, 
which gradually rise until they threaten to overwhelm the new 
reclamation. Perpetual leases at low rents are needed to 
persuade the capitalist to undertake the heavy initial and 
recurring expenditure required for the protection of such 
reclamations, and similar leases are often granted in the case 
of waste land when heavy expenditure has to be incurred in 
felling dense forests and undergrowth. 

There is a fourth class of tenures, which is probably the 
most numerous of all, and which may be described as the land- 
jobbing tenure. This class is to be distinguished from the 
reclamation leases described above, though the nomenclature 
is generally the same. It is found in enormous numbers in 
Backergunge* District, where, probably owing to the de- 
predations of Arakanese raiders in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, reclamation in the coast tract was arrested 
until the surface had risen above flood-level, and where 
comparatively small expenditure on embankments is required. 
The profits of agriculture are very great in this District, as 
plentiful crops are reaped which find a good market in Calcutta, 
and the rich soil, which is periodically fertilized by silt deposits 
from the overflow of the great rivers, requires no manure. 
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The price of rice is also continuously rising, owing to the rapid 
growth of population, the extension of non-food crops, such as 
jute, and the inflation of the currency caused by the export of 
jute from East Bengal. The profits of agriculture are there- 
fore steadily increasing, while at the same time the practice of 
granting perpetual leases has stereotyped rent rates. The 
cultivator is not, however, allowed to absorb the whole of the 
increase in agricultural profits, but is compelled to disgorge a 
portion of it in the shape of abwdbs , or cesses proportionate 
to his rental, and each new cess affords subsistence to a land- 
jobbing tenure-holder. The ryot, moreover, ekes out his 
income by subletting at rack-rates to under-ryots, and the rents 
paid by the latter are always rising. 

The system may best be illustrated by taking the simplest 
case of a zamlnddr who has given a perpetual lease to a ryot. 

The ryot grows rich, and the zaminddr is in need of money ; 
he offers the lease of a tenure of his holding to the ryot at 
a reduced rent, upon payment of a bonus equivalent to twenty 
years’ purchase of the difference between the two rents. If 
the ryot refuses, a third person is offered the tenure, and he 
probably squeezes a cess out of the ryot. The same process 
is repeated shortly afterwards, either by the zamlnddr , who 
may create a tenure between himself and the new tenure- 
holder, or by the latter, who creates an under-tenure between 
himself and the ryot. The creation of each new tenure is the 
occasion for the payment of a substantial bonus, for which the 
lessee recoups himself by extracting a cess from the man below 
him, which is ultimately passed on to the ryot. 

Tenures of the classes described above are usually hereditary 
and held at fixed rates of rent. Temporary farming leases are 
common in Bihar and on Government estates ; they are granted 
for a short term, either at a fixed rent or a percentage of the 
rental of the farm. 

The status and privileges of all classes of tenants have been Ryots, 
secured by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. When Lord 
Cornwallis settled the revenue of the zamindars in perpetuity 
in 1793, he apparently intended to confer upon the ryots 
a similar immunity against enhancement of their rents, and 
power was reserved to legislate in future, if necessary, for 
the protection and welfare of the tenantry. The matter was, 
however, lost sight of for half a century. The terms at which 
the Decennial Settlement had been concluded were severe 
at the time, while the proprietors were unaccustomed to the 
punctual payments necessary to protect their estates from sale. 

BE. I. k 
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The consequence was that many proprietors defaulted and 
their estates were sold, and the attention of Government was 
for twenty years concentrated on efforts to realize the revenue 
with punctuality. The zamz?zdars complained of the difficulty 
they experienced in collecting rents punctually from their 
tenants, and in 1799 special powers were given them to seize 
the person of a defaulting ryot and to distrain on his crops 
summarily. These powers were grossly abused and led to 
much oppression, but it was not until 1859 that a remedy 
was found. Act X of that year conferred on the ryots a right 
of occupancy in lands cultivated by them for twelve years, and 
protected occupancy ryots from enhancement of rent except 
on certain specified grounds ; the landlord’s power of distraint 
was also restricted. This Act failed, however, to give the 
needed protection to the tenantry ; and after prolonged dis- 
cussion a new Tenancy Act was passed in 1885, which provided 
that every ryot who has held any land in a village for twelve 
years acquires thereby a right of occupancy in all the land 
lie may hold in the village. The result is that a proportion 
of all the ryots in the Province, varying from four-fifths to 
nine-tenths, have occupancy rights in their lands. In the 
case of such ryots, enhancement by contract is limited to an 
addition once in fifteen years of one-eighth to the previous 
rent, and a civil court can enhance the rent only on certain 
specified grounds, and even then only once in fifteen years. 
Whether such holdings are transferable or not depends on 
local custom. A small number of ryots hold at fixed rates 
of rent, and the remainder are without a right of occupancy. 
Even the latter, however, cannot be ejected except in execution 
of the decree of a competent .court, nor can their rents be 
enhanced at shorter intervals than five years. 

Produce rents, are to be found all over the Province, and 
are especially common in South Bihar, where landlords main- 
tain irrigation works or embankments. Sometimes the value 
of the standing crop is estimated, and the share to be paid 
as rent is fixed accordingly; sometimes the grain is divided 
on the threshing-floor. The landlord generally takes about 
half the crop, exclusive of the straw. 

No attempt has yet been made to check the transfer of land 
by ryots, except in Chota Nagpur, the Santa! Parganas, AnguJ, 
and the Kalimpong Government estate, where transfers to non- 
agriculturists, or, in some cases, to any outsider, are forbidden, 
and where the prohibition is strictly enforced at the time of 
settlement of the rents. 
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In the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 power was taken bySuiveys 
Government to order a survey and record-of-rights in any local 
area. Such operations have since been completed in the rights, 
four North Bihar Districts of Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, 
and Darbhanga, and are in progress in portions of Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, and Purnea Districts, and in Ranchi and Backer- 
gunge*. The object of these operations is to frame an authori- 
tative record of the status and rents of the tenantry, with 
a view either to protect them against arbitrary eviction and 
illegal enhancement, or to compose or avert agrarian disputes. 

Similar operations have been conducted on a large scale in 
estates under the administration of the Court of Wards, with 
a view to preparing correct rent-rolls, and also in a number 
of estates upon the application of the proprietors. 

The land revenue in Bengal is so small a fraction of the Connexion 
produce that it can have no bearing on the ability of the people ygnue wifh 
to withstand famine. The produce may be valued at not less famine, 
than Rs. 20 per acre, or 9796 lakhs for the Province as a whole, 
of which the total cropped area was estimated at 76,454 square 
miles in 1903-4. The rental of 1670 lakhs, therefore, repre- 
sents 17 per cent., and the revenue of 400 lakhs only about 
4 per cent, of the value of the produce. Remissions and 
suspensions of the revenue are very rarely granted in per- 
manently settled estates, as the incidence of the revenue is 
so light that they are unnecessary. In temporarily settled 
and Government estates, however, remissions are allowed for 
special reasons, among which are deterioration of land, drought, 
and damage caused by floods and cyclones. 

The production of opium in Bengal and the United Pro- Miscella* 
vinces is a Government monopoly, and the administration avenue 
of the operations is in the hands of the Board of Revenue, Opium. 
Bengal, under whom are two Agents, stationed at Patna and 
Ghazlpur respectively, and a subordinate staff of sub-deputy 
and assistant opium agents. The poppy is grown in ten 
Districts in Bengal and in thirty-six Districts of the United 
Provinces. The total area under cultivation (deducting failures) 
averaged 823 square miles during the ten years ending 1890, 
and 820 square miles during the subsequent decade. In 
1 900-1 it w r as 948 square miles, of which 345 square miles were 
in Bengal and 603 square miles in the United Provinces ; and 
in 1903-4 it was 1,004 square miles, of which 324 square 
miles were in Bengal and 680 in the United Provinces. 

The process of manufacture is carried on in factories at the 
head-quarters of each Agency. The legal position is 

k 2 
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governed by the provisions of Acts XIII of 1857 and I of 
1878. 

The cultivation of the poppy is permitted only under annual 
licences granted for the purpose; sowing is restricted to the 
area applied for, and the whole of the produce must be sold 
to Government at a fixed rate, which for some years has been 
Rs. 6 per seer (2 lb.) of 70° consistency. Advances free of 
interest are given to the cultivators, whose accounts are adjusted 
after the opium has been taken over. Application for a licence 
is entirely optional. 

The opium is manufactured in two forms : c provision opium 9 
for export principally to China and the Straits Settlements, and 

4 excise opium 5 for consumption in India. The difference lies 
in the consistency and size of the cakes and the method of 
packing. 4 Provision opium * is dispatched to the warehouses 
of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta, where it is sold at public 
auction, the number of chests to be offered for sale during the 
year being fixed by the Government of India, with reference 
to the quantity manufactured and the stock held in reserve. 
During the period 1881-90, a yearly average of 54,664 chests 
(each containing 40 cakes weighing about 140 lb.) was exported 
from Calcutta, and 43, 164 chests during the succeeding decade. 
In 1900-1 47*95° chests, and in 1903-4 48,218 chests, were 
shipped, and the normal sale standard is now 48,000 chests 
per annum. The gross value of the chests sold averaged about 
6 \ crores between the years 1881 and 1890, and a little over 

5 crores between 1891 and 1900. In 1 900-1 it amounted 
to about 6J- crores, and in 1903-4 to just over 7 crores. 
‘Excise opium’ is supplied to all Government treasuries for 
sale to licensed vendors. The price, which is fixed by Govern- 
ment, varies in different parts of the Province. At the present 
time it ranges from Rs. 28 to Rs. 31 per seer in Bengal proper ; 
in Orissa it is Rs. 33 ; and in the Patna Division, where the 
danger of smuggling is greatest, it is only Rs. 17 per seer. 
With the retail sale of the drug to the actual consumers the 
Opium department has no concern ; this is under the control 
of the Commissioner of Excise, as described farther on. 

The net yearly revenue of the Opium department averaged 
4} crores from 1881 to 1890 ; from 1891 to 1900 it was a little 
over 3 crores; in 1901 it amounted to about 4 crores, and in 
1903 to 3*98 crores. The revenue varies from year to year 
according to the quantity of opium available for sale and the 
price realized for it. A standard quantity to be produced 
yearly is periodically fixed by Government, and the maximum 
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area to be cultivated is calculated accordingly; but the area 
actually under poppy depends also on the willingness of the 
cultivator to grow it The crop, though on the average a 
remunerative one, is very sensitive to climatic conditions, and 
a series of unfavourable years may create a prejudice against 
it. The amount realized by the sale of provision opium’ 
depends partly on the quantity offered for sale, and partly on 
the nature of the season in China and the area under culti- 
vation there. Differences in the rate of exchange between 
the two countries may have a disturbing influence upon the 
market, and the interest charged by the Calcutta banks also 
affects it. 

The administration of excise, including the retail sale of Excise, 
opium, is vested in the Excise Commissioner, subject to the 
general control of the Board of Revenue. In the Districts 
the Collector is in charge, assisted by a Deputy-Collector (who 
is, in the more important Districts, a special officer) with a 
clerical, preventive, and, where Government distilleries have 
been established, a distillery staff. The revenue is derived 
from imported liquors ; country spirits, including country rum ; 
fermented liquors made in India, including beer, tdri (fermented 
date juice), and pachwai (rice beer) ; hemp drugs, including 
ganja , siddhi or bhang , ; char as , and majum ; opium ; and cocaine. 

The revenue is derived from (a) the duty levied on excisable 
articles passing into consumption, other than imported liquors 
the duty on which is credited to the Customs revenue, (b) the 
fees paid for a licence to manufacture and sell excisable articles, 
and (c) the fees paid on spirits manufactured in distilleries. 

The figures on the next page show the excise revenue for the 
decades 1881-90 and 1891-1900 (averages), and for the years 
1 900-1 and 1903-4 1 , in thousands of rupees. 

The causes leading to this rapid expansion have been indi- 
cated in the section on Finance. The incidence of excise 
revenue per head of the population was 2\ annas in 1881-2, 
z\ annas in 1891-2, 3^ annas in 1901-2, and 3J annas in 
1903-4. 

Country spirits and tdri are preferred in the dry Districts, 
such as those of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, with pronounced 
hot and cold seasons, and containing a large non-Muhammadan 
population. The aboriginal tribes brew pachwai at home, but 
consume the stronger spirit when it is within their means. 

The consumption of ganja is very general ; it is greatest in wet 

1 The excise revenue in Bengal as now constituted was Rs. 1,42,13,000 
in 1904-5. 
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and malarious Districts, such as those of Bengal proper and 
part of the Bhagalpur Division. Opium is also in general use, 
but chiefly in the Districts lying on the sea-board and where the 
Muhammadan population is large. 


Heads of re\ enue. 

1881-90 

1891-1900 

1900-1 

1903-4. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Imported liquors 

Country spirits manufactured 

2,07 

2,67 

3*30 

3.77 

after the native method 
Country spirits, including coun- 
try rum, manufactured after 

48,05 

55,36 

67.67 

79.03 

the English method, and beer 

I,OI 

3,58 

3.48 

2,34 

10,96 

Tan .... 

7,00 

9,89 

10,39 

Pachwai 

1,82 

333 

5*34 

5>98 

Hemp drugs .... 

20,26 

26,26 

30,20 

34*55 

Opium ..... 

i 9> 8 5 

23*09 

25*91 

2 5 * 9 2 

Miscellaneous .... 

7 

14 

*9 

4 i 

Total excise revenue 

1 , 00,13 

1,24,82 

1 >46.48 

1,62,96 

Customs revenue from imported 





liquors .... 

14,20 

18,49 

20,99 

22,32 


The consumption of excisable articles is closely watched, and 
facilities for obtaining them are allowed only in order to meet 
an ascertained demand, or for the prevention of illicit practices. 
The number of licences issued is carefully considered, and the 
sites for licensed shops are selected with due regard to local 
feeling. The fees for a licence are ordinarily settled by auction, 
subject to a minimum which is fixed with reference to the 
estimated sales at each shop and the average fees previously 
paid for the licence. Educated opinion is opposed to the use 
of stimulants, and the general feeling of the people condemns 
over-indulgence. The consumption has, however, increased 
rapidly among the educated classes, who, next to Europeans, 
are the chief purchasers of imported liquors, and especially 
of the cheap brands manufactured from German spirit and 
sold, under English names, in bottles with attractive labels. 
These brands compete with the country-made spirit in cheap- 
ness, and are believed to be stronger. 

The revenue on salt is levied mainly in the shape of an im- 
port duty — formerly Rs. reduced in 1903 to Rs. 2, in 1905 

to Rs. i~8, and in 1907 to R. 1 per maund of 82 lb. — which 
is realized by Customs authorities. There are also certain 
miscellaneous receipts, of which the most important are the 
rents paid for the storage of salt in Government warehouses 
and the fees realized upon the passes granted for its removal. 
The Bengal coast is unsuitable for the local manufacture of salt, 
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by reason of the dampness of the climate and the large amount 
of fresh water discharged into the Bay of Bengal by the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, and the manufacture of salt in the Pro- 
vince has been discontinued since 1898 and is now forbidden. 

The quantity annually manufactured by Government and pri- 
vate individuals during the ten years 1881-90 averaged about 

280.000 maunds, and during the succeeding seven years about 

120.000 maunds. The quantity imported yearly from within 
India and from other countries during the periods 1881-90 and 
1891-1900 averaged 9-| and 10 million maunds respectively. 

In 1 900-1 it was about 9 million maunds, and in 1 901-2 about 
13^ million maunds. The average consumption of salt per 
head of the population during each of the foiir years 1 880-1, 
1890-1, 1 900-1, and 1903-4 was 5^, 5^, 5f, and 5! seers 
respectively. The gross revenue from this source, exclusive of 
miscellaneous receipts, averaged 2-18 crores between the years 
1881 and 1890, and 2-59 crores between 1891 and 1900, while 
in 1 900-1 it amounted to 2-66 crores, and in 1903-4 to 
2*27 crores. 

The course of the salt trade has beeri greatly influenced by 
the substitution of steamships for sailing vessels and by the 
improvement in the means of communication in India. The 
former circumstance has given a great impetus to the practice 
of bonding salt, as steamers are unable to waste time in port. 

The opening of the East Coast -Railway encouraged the im- 
portation of Madras salt into Orissa, and it is now acquiring 
a firm hold of the markets there. At the present time the 
United Kingdom supplies about half the salt imported by sea, 

Aden and the Red Sea ports about 31 per cent., Germany 
approximately 10 per cent., while the remainder comes from 
the Persian Gulf, Port Said, and Madagascar. The quantity 
supplied from the United Kingdom is declining, owing to 
competition from other sources and especially from the Red 
Sea ports. Preventive establishments are employed to cope 
with the illicit manufacture of salt along the coast and in other 
saliferous areas, and the possession and transport of salt are 
regulated by a system of passes. 

The stamp revenue is collected under the Indian Stamp Act Stamps. 
(II of 1899) an d the Court Fees Act (VII of 1870). Stamps 
are broadly divided into ‘ non-judicial/ or revenue stamps, and 
‘court-fee,’ or judicial stamps. Of non-judicial stamps there 
are two main classes, adhesive and impressed. Adhesive 
stamps include share transfer stamps, foreign bill stamps, and 
stamps for use by notaries, advocates, vakils , and attorneys. 
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Impressed stamps comprise impressed stamp paper and im- 
pressed labels, and forms of different descriptions, such as 
skeleton cheques, &c. For the distribution of stamps a central 
depot is maintained at Calcutta, while every treasury is a local, 
and every sub-treasury a branch depot. There are, in addition, 
numerous licensed vendors, who are allowed a discount on the 
stamps purchased by them. The net revenue derived from the 
sale of judicial stamps during the decades 1881-90 and 1891- 
1900 averaged 93 and 117 lakhs respectively; in 1 900-1 it -was 
13 1 lakhs, and in 1903-4 it 1 was 143 lakhs. The revenue from 
non-judicial stamps 1 during the same four periods amounted 
to 34, 44, 49, and 50 lakhs respectively. 

The growth of litigation mainly accounts for the progressive 
increase in the sale of judicial stamps, but probate duty also 
shows a tendency to yield larger receipts. The revenue de- 
rived from non-judicial stamps develops along with the normal 
progress of the country, but in particular years the state of the 
harvest may cause fluctuations. 

Income-tax is levied on non-agricultural incomes under the 
provisions of Act II of 1886 as recently amended (see Imperial 
Gazetteer , Vol. IV, chap. viii). The minimum income assessable 
under the original Act was Rs. 500 ; but this has now been raised 
to Rs. 1,000 per annum, upon which, and up to Rs. 2,000 a year, 
the tax is levied at the rate of 4 pies in the rupee. On larger 
incomes the rate is 5 pies in the rupee. 

The assessment and collection of the tax outside Calcutta 
are subject to the control of the Collector, under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner and the Board of Revenue; but 
the actual administration of the Act is in the hands of a Deputy- 
Collector, who is usually in charge of excise duties also. For 
Calcutta, which, with the town of Howrah, constitutes a 
separate District for income-tax purposes, there is a special 
Collector of Income-tax. Since the enhancement of the 
minimum taxable income, assessors are appointed to Divisions, 
and^ the work of assessment in the different Districts in each 
Division is distributed among them by the Commissioner in 
consultation with the District officers. The rates of pay of the 
assessors are Rs. 100, Rs. 90, and Rs. 80 a month. In Cal- 
cutta seven assessors are employed, who belong to two grades 
with pay of Rs. 250 and Rs. 200 respectively. 

The net revenue derived from the tax on incomes during the 

1 In 1904-5 the net receipts from the sale of judicial stamps in Bengal as 
now constituted was 94.38 lakhs, and from the sale of non-judicial stamps 
34.49 lakhs. * 
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five years 1886-90 averaged 37*5 lakhs. During the next ten 
years it averaged 45*7 lakhs, and in 1901 it amounted to 
54-4 lakhs, in 1902-3 it was 56*3 lakhs, but in 1903-4 (after 
the increase of the minimum assessable income) it fell to 
47-7 lakhs 1 . The incidence of the tax per head of the 
population during the same five periods averaged 0*06, 0*06, 
o 07, o 08, and 0-06 of a rupee, while the average number of 
assessees was 109,000, 119,000, 134,000, 135,000, and 56,000, 
or i*6, 1*7, 1.8, 1*8, and o*8 per 1,000 of the population 
respectively. 

The work of the Calcutta Custom House is directed by a Customs. 
Collector of Customs 2 , who is subject to the control of the 
Board of Revenue as the chief Customs authority, and is 
assisted by five Assistant Collectors. The examination of 
goods and their valuation for customs purposes are entrusted 
to a staff of eighteen appraiseis, while the guarding of vessels 
and patrolling of the port in order to prevent smuggling, the 
control over the discharge of cargo, and the loading or un- 
loading of salt at the golds (warehouses) rest with a special 
establishment of about 205 officers under the orders of the 
Superintendent of the Preventive Service and Salt department. 

Details of the tariff are given in the Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. 

IV, chap, viii); it will suffice to state here that the ordinary 
import duty is 5 per cent., either ad valorem or on a tariff 
valuation. The most important exceptions are cotton piece- 
goods, assessed at 3! per cent ; iron and steel, at 1 per cent. ; 
petroleum below a certain flashing point, at 1 anna per gallon ; 
and machinery, railway material, and raw cotton, which are free. 

The duty on salt has varied ; it was reduced from Rs. 2-14 to 
Rs. 2 per maund in 1882, but was again raised to Rs. 2-8 per 
maund in 1888, at which figure it continued till March, 1903, 
when it was again reduced to Rs. 2 per maund. It has 
recently (1907) been still further reduced to R. 1 per maund. 

A duty was first imposed on kerosene oil in 1888 ; and in 1899 
countervailing duties were placed upon bounty-fed sugar. 

The total customs revenue in Bengal averaged 247 lakhs 
during the period 1881-90, and 352 lakhs during the following 
decade In 1900-1 it amounted to 427 lakhs 3 , and in 1903-4 

1 The revenue from the income-tax in Bengal as now constituted was 
41-83 lakhs in 1904-5. 

2 The Collector is now a member of the Imperial Customs Service. 

3 These figures exclude collections in inland treasuries on bonded salt. 

The receipts on their account averaged 8 lakhs a year between 1895 and 
1900, and in 1900-1 and in 1903-4 amounted to 26 lakhs. 
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to 384 lakhs. Excluding the receipts from salt and rice, the 
import duties in 1903-4 yielded 150 lakhs, to which cotton- 
goods contributed 51 lakhs, mineral oils 18 lakhs, metals 
16 lakhs, and sugar (inclusive of countervailing duties) 9 lakhs. 
The only export duty is that on rice, which realized 18 lakhs 
in 1880-r, nearly 22 lakhs in 1900-1, and 19 lakhs in 1903-4. 
Local and In discussing the rise and present position of local institutions 
municipal. j t j s necessary to distinguish between town and country. In 
towns the need for proper roads, water-supply, and sanitary 
arrangements is far greater than in rural tracts, while, as their 
area is limited, it is comparatively easy for the representatives 
of the people to deal with these matters. The inhabitants of 
towns are also more advanced and better able to express their 
requirements than those of the scattered villages in the interior. 
It follows that the first steps in the direction of delegating 
to the natives of the country a share in the administration 
of public affairs were taken in towns, and in this, as in other 
matters, Calcutta naturally led the way. 

Local self- Outside towns the rise of local self-government in Bengal 
govern- d a t es f r0 m 1 8 70, when District committees were created for 
Mofussii. the administration of the funds set apart for the construction, 
repair, and maintenance of roads, bridges, &c., which were 
derived mainly from the road cess. They consisted of the 
District Magistrate and other officers of the District staff, and 
of a certain number of payers of road cess appointed on the 
nomination of the local authorities. District school committees, 
consisting partly of officials and partly of private persons 
nominated as above, were at the same time formed for the 
control of education, and were made responsible for the super- 
vision of all Government schools and the allotment of the 
sums set aside for grants-in-aid of private schools. Owing 
partly to the constitution of the committees, and partly to the 
fact that the powers delegated to them were very circumscribed, 
these measures were not attended with much success, and local 
self-government in the Mofussii was for some years little more 
than a name. At the instance of Lord Mayo, a fresh scheme 
was drawn up by Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with the threefold object of relieving the Provincial authorities 
of some portion of the ever-growing details of the work of 
administration, of reconciling the public to the burden of local 
taxation, and of conferring on the people or their representatives 
greater powers of control over expenditure on objects of local 
importance. This scheme was the foundation of the Local Self- 
Government Act, III (B.C.) of 1885, which is still in force. 
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This Act provides for the constitution of three classes ofConstru- 
local authorities — the District board with jurisdiction over the 
whole District, a local board for each subdivision, and Union 
committees for smaller areas where circumstances may indicate 
the desirability of appointing them. The District board is the 
principal local authority, and the local boards and Union 
committees work in subordination to it, exercising such powers 
and administering such funds as the District board may direct. 

District boards have been constituted throughout Bengal, save 
only in Darjeeling and a few remote tiacts ; local boards have 
also been formed in most Districts. On March 31, 1904, there 
were 42 District boards and 104 local boards in Bengal 1 . The 
system of village Unions has not been fully developed, and 
only 58 have as yet been created, chiefly in the Burdwan and 
Presidency Divisions. Half the members of District boards 
are appointed by Government and half are elected by local 
boards; where there are no local boards, the District board 
consists entirely of members appointed by Government. On 
March 31, 1904, the 42 District boards contained in all 
846 members 2 . Of these, 221 were members ex officio , 292 
were appointed by Government, and 333 w r ere elected by the 
local boards. The Collector of the District has in all cases 
been appointed chairman. The area dealt with by each board 
is so large, and the interests of different parts of it are so 
divergent, that no non-official member would be able to per- 
form effectively the duties of the post or to weigh impartially 
the conflicting claims of different localities. The members of 
local boards are appointed partly by nomination and partly by 
election, one or more members being elected for each thana. 

All residents who possess a small property qualification are 
entitled to vote, but the number who actually do vote is usually 
very small. Similar rules have been framed for the constitution 
of Union committees. 

The District boards have full control over all roads and Powers 
bridges, save on a few main lines of communication of more dutics< 
than local importance. They are also entrusted with the 
maintenance and supervision of all primary and middle schools, 
the management of pounds and most of the public ferries, the 
control over and upkeep of dispensaries, the provision of 

1 The number of District boards in Bengal after the recent territorial 
changes was 29 and of local boards 76. 

2 The number of members of District boards in Bengal as now constituted 
was 580 in 1904, of whom 148 were members ex officio , 188 were appointed 
by Government, and 244 were elected. 
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a proper water-supply, village sanitation, &c. When scarcity 
occurs, it becomes their duty to subordinate all other objects 
to the special consideration of saving life, and they are expected 
to devote their whole available resources to affording relief. If 
the scarcity is not serious or widespread, the District board is 
left to cope with it, with such financial assistance as may seem 
to be needed; but when famine supervenes, the management of 
relief operations is taken over by Government. The immediate 
administration of the roads and buildings under the control of 
the District board is vested m the District Engineer, who is 
appointed and paid by the boaid, while that of the schools 
subordinate to it lies with the Deputy-Inspector of schools, an 
officer of the Educational department, who, in respect of these 
schools, works in subordination to the board. 

The chief functions hitherto delegated to local boards are 
the care and maintenance of village roads, the management of 
pounds, and the charge of ferries. In a large number of cases 
they have also been entrusted with powers of varying extent 
with regard to primary education, and in a few cases with the 
control of dispensaries and the maintenance of District roads. 
As at present constituted, local boards have not been a very 
great success, and several of those at the head-quarters of 
Districts have recently been abolished. 

The Union committees exercise control over pounds, village 
roads, sanitation, and water-supply. In regard to primary 
schools, their authority is restricted to inspection. Their 
income consists of the receipts from pounds situated within 
the Union, a lump sum granted by the District board for 
village roads, sanitation, and water-supply, and funds raised 
under section 118 of the Act. In some Districts these com- 
mittees are reported to have done useful work within the 
narrow limits of their powers and resources. 

Income Nearly 53 per cent, of the income of District boards is 
tonr* Perl " derived from the road cess levied on land, under the provisions 
of Act IX (B.C.) of 1880. A considerable sum is also derived 
from pounds and ferries and special grants made by Govern- 
ment. The main heads of expenditure are public works 
(59 P er cent, of the total), education (22 per cent.), medical 
(5 per cent), and general administration (4 per cent.). Statistics 
of income and expenditure are given in Table XI at the end of 
this article (p. 18 1). The duties of the boards tend to outgrow 
their income, and it is becoming increasingly difficult for them 
to spare money for the construction of feeder-roads to railways 
and other new works. Government has therefore recently 
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helped to restore the equilibrium by assigning to the Com- 
missioner of each Division a considerable sum to be allotted 
by him to the boards which stand most m need of assistance. 

The total of the special grants thus made amounted to 15 lakhs 
on April 1, 1904 ; and in 1905 a further grant of 12 ^ lakhs was 
made from Imperial funds to the District boards. 

The history of municipal government in Calcutta is dealt Munici- 
with in the article on that city. The first enactment having for P alltle<3 * 
its object the creation of local bodies elsewhere was Act XXVI 
of 1850, which authorized the Lieutenant-Governor, on the 
application of the inhabitants of any place of public resort or 
residence, to extend the Act to it and to appoint commissioners 
who, by the levy of a rate on houses or of town duties or 
otherwise, were to make better provision for purposes of public 
health or convenience. The Darjeeling municipality was con- 
stituted in 1850 under the provisions of this Act ; but otherwise 
very little advantage was taken of it or of a subsequent Act 
(XX of 1856), the main object of which was to make better 
provision for the appointment of police chaukidars in towns, 
but which also provided that any surplus funds raised in a 
town, primarily for the above purpose, might be applied to 
cleansing or lighting or otherwise improving it. These two 
Acts were superseded in the larger towns by Act VI of 1868, 
which repeated their provisions in a modified form. The first 
real attempt at inaugurating municipal government was made 
in 1864, when the District Municipal Improvement Act was 
passed. This Act authorized the Lieutenant-Governor to 
appoint municipal commissioners for any town to which it 
was extended, with power to levy certain rates and taxes to 
meet the cost of conservancy, general improvement, and 
police. 

The enactments were consolidated and amended by Act V 
(B.C.) of 1876, in which year there were in existence 24 muni- 
cipalities under Act III of 1864 and 2 under Act XXVI of 
1850, 70 ‘unions’ under Act XX of 1856, and 95 ‘towns’ 
under Act VI of 1868. The new Act recognized four classes 
of municipal institutions : namely, first and second-class muni- 
cipalities, ‘unions,’ and stations. The elective principle was 
allowed in the case of municipalities, provided that one-third 
of the ratepayers desired it 3 but this condition was fulfilled in 
respect of only three municipalities. The Magistrate of the 
District or of the subdivision, as the case might be, was as 
a rule ex-officio chairman of all municipalities situated within 
his jurisdiction 3 power was given to the Lieutenant-Governor 
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to appoint other persons, but it was exercised only in a single 
case. 

This Act was, in its turn, superseded by Act III (B.C.) of 
1884, which is still in operation, and which provides for the 
election of a majority of the commissioners and gives to them 
a far greater degree of independence. By this Act the distinction 
between first and second-class municipalities was abolished, 
and the other corporate bodies known as ‘unions’ and ‘stations’ 
were extinguished. Under its provisions the ratepayers of 125 
municipalities, out of a total of r6i, have obtained the privilege 
of electing two-thirds of their commissioners, and in 109 cases 
the latter have been empowered to choose their own chairman. 
In the remaining towns, which are either very backward or are 
divided by contending interests or strong party feeling, Govern- 
ment has reserved to itself the power of appointing the 
commissioners or the chairman, but in only twenty-seven 
municipalities does it appoint both. Except in Howrah, the 
municipalities have been relieved of the charges on account of 
the local police, over which they exercised practically no control, 
on the understanding that the funds thus set free must be spent 
on works of general utility and may on no account be devoted 
to the reduction of taxation. The charges previously borne by 
Government on account of dispensaries and hospitals within 
municipal limits have at the same time been transferred to 
these bodies. The municipal law has now been extended 
to all places of an urban character, where alone it can be 
satisfactorily worked. 

Act III of 1884 has been amended by Acts IV (B.C.) of 
1894 and II (B.C.) of 1896. By these enactments the elective 
principle has been further developed, and the powers and 
responsibilities of the municipal commissioners have been 
enhanced. The scope of municipal expenditure has been ex- 
tended, and now includes the establishment and maintenance 
of veterinary institutions and the training of the requisite staff, 
the improvement of breeds of cattle, the training and employ- 
ment of female medical practitioners, the promotion of physical 
culture, and the establishment and maintenance of free libraries. 
The commissioners may order a survey and organize a fire 
brigade ; they may control the water-supply when its purity is 
suspected, even to the extent of interference with private 
rights; larger powers of precaution are conferred in the 
case of ruined and dangerous houses and other erections, as 
well as increased powers for the general regulation of new 
buildings. 
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Out of the total number of municipalities 1 in existence on 
March 31, 1904 (excluding Calcutta), only two, Howrah and 
Patna, contained over 100,000 inhabitants ; 98 contained from 
10,000 to 100,000, and in 61 there were less than 10,000 in- 
habitants. The total population within municipal limits was 
2,871,249, and the incidence of taxation per head of the popu- 
lation was Rs. 1-3-1 1. The total number of municipal com- 
missioners was 2,236, of whom 1,160 were elected and 1,076 
appointed; 336 were official members and 1,900 non-official; 

261 were Europeans and 1,975 natives. The land-holding 
classes and members of the legal profession provide about 
50 per cent, of the commissioners, and of the remainder the 
majority are Government servants or traders. Statistics of 
municipal finance are given in Table XII at the end of this 
article (p. 182). 

There are two branches of the Public Works department, one Public 
of which is in chaige of roads and buildings and miscellaneous Q^^* lza 
public improvements, and the other controls irrigation, marine tion of de- 
matters, and railways. Each branch is under a Chief Engineer, paitment. 
who is also secretary to Government. The Roads and Build- 
ings branch administers five circles 2 , three of which are con- 
trolled by Superintending Engineers and two by Executive 
Engineers, who are designated Inspectors of Works, and whose 
duties are to inspect the work done under the Engineers em- 
ployed by the District boards and to exercise professional 
control over their proceedings. The Imperial and Provincial 
buildings and roads in these circles are in charge of the District 
Engineers, where the District boards concerned have accepted 
the responsibility for their upkeep, and of the Inspectors of 
Works in certain Districts in which those bodies have not 
accepted such a responsibility. The Superintending Engineers 
have control of Public Works divisions held by Executive 
Engineers, and they also act as Inspectors of Works in their 
circles. The Roads and Buildings branch also includes a tem- 
porary charge, comprising the buildings connected with the 

1 In the present area of Bengal, there were 127 municipalities in 1904, of 
which 75 contained from 10,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, while 50 had less 
than 10,000 inhabitants. The total population within municipal limits was 
2,354,180, and the incidence of taxation was Rs. 1-4 per head. The total 
number of municipal commissioners »was 1,753, of whom 913 were elected 
and 745 were nominated; 249 were official and 1,504 non-official members; 

231 were Europeans and 1,522 natives. 

2 The number of circles in Bengal, as at present constituted, is four, of 
which three are controlled by Superintend mg Engineers and one by an 
Executive Engineer, who is designated Inspector of Works, 
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Imperial Agricultural Institute at Pusa, which is under the 
control of a superintendent of works. 

The Irrigation branch comprises four circles, each of which 
is under a Superintending Engineer. In Irrigation circles the 
Executive Engineers also carry out the works of the Roads and 
Buildings branch within the limits of their divisions, and the 
Superintending Engineers act as Inspectors of Works. Three 
revenue divisions formed for the assessment and collection of 
canal water rates are held by Deputy-Collectors under the con- 
trol of the Superintending Engineer of this branch. The main 
lines of railway and their branches are administered directly 
by the Government of India, the Government of Bengal 
controlling only a few minor railways undertaken by private 
enterprise. 

Its opera- Rapid progress has been made in all departments since the 

Uuiib, introduction of Provincial finance in 1871. The Northern 
section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway was opened in 
1878. The Orissa, Midnapore, and Hijili Canals were com- 
pleted in 1873, and, with the exception of the Calcutta and 
Eastern Canals, the entire Provincial canal system has been 
constructed since that date. The canalization of the Bhangar 
channel in 1899 and the opening of the Madhumatl Bil route 
in 1902 have greatly facilitated navigation by the Calcutta and 
Eastern Canals. As regards roads, the operations of the depart- 
ment are limited to the maintenance of a few trunk lines, and 
the initiative in the construction of new roads has been trans- 
ferred to the District boards. Special efforts have, however, 
been directed to the improvement of communications in the 
Western Duars*, and to the construction of feeder-roads to 
the railways. 

Public Great improvements have been effected in the public build- 

buildings. ings both in Calcutta and in the Districts. The antiquated 
structures in which the courts and public offices were formerly 
accommodated have been replaced by more spacious edifices 
built with some pretensions to architectural effect. Munsifs’ 
courts, in particular, are being gradually transformed from 
primitive mat-and-thatch structures into permanent buildings 
of brick and mortar, and educational institutions are being 
provided with more suitable accommodation than was formerly 
thought sufficient for them, while the jails are being altered 
to meet modem sanitary requirements and to prevent over- 
crowding. 

Among more or less recent buildings in Calcutta may be 
mentioned the Imperial Secretariat, Writers' Buildings, the 
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General Post Office, the Telegraph Office, the Surveyor- 
General’s Offices, the Government of India Central Press, the 
High Court, the Office of the Geological Survey department, 
and the Economic and Art Museum. Of educational buildings, 
the most important are the Senate House, Presidency College, 

Hare School, School of Art, and additions to the Medical 
College. The Eden, Ezra, Sambhu Nath Pandit, and Victoria 
Zanana Hospitals and the Leper Asylum are new, and the 
Presidency General Hospital has been reconstructed. 

Much attention has been devoted to the preservation of 
antiquities at Pandua* and Gaur* ; and the Konarak temple 
and the Bhubaneswar temples in Purl have been protected 
from decay. 

Drainage schemes have been undertaken in Hooghly Dis- 
trict at a cost of 26 lakhs, whereby an area of 370 square 
miles has been drained and cultivation rendered possible. 

Extensive waterworks have been constructed at Dacca*, 
Bhagalpur, Mymensingh*, Howrah, Burdwan, Arrah, 
Murshidabad, and Darjeeling ; a complete drainage scheme 
has been carried out at Patna, and electric lighting has been 
introduced at Dacca * and Darjeeling. 

The strength of the army stationed within the Province in Arm}' 
June, 1903, was 7 ,866, British troops numbering 3,221 and 
Native troops 4,645. Bengal is garrisoned by the Lucknow 
division of the Northern Army. The troops are distributed 
at eleven military stations. At Fort William in Calcutta there 
are British and Native infantry, British artillery, and a sub- 
marine mining company; and there are Native infantry and 
cavalry at Alipore, British and Native infantry and British 
artillery are cantoned at Barra ckpore, and British and Native 
infantry and British artillery at Dmapore. Darjeeling with 
Lebong has British infantry and artillery, and a British regi- 
ment is stationed at Dum-Dum. The remaining cantonments 
of Ranchi, Buxa, Cuttack, and Gangtok are manned by Native 
infantry. No recruitment takes place among Bengalis. 

There is an arsenal at Fort William, a foundry and shell 
factory at Cossipore, an ammunition factory at Dum-Dum, and 
a rifle factory at Ichapur. 

Volunteer corps have their head -quarters at Calcutta, 
Muzaffarpur, Darjeeling, Ranchi, Jamalpur, Bankipore, Dacca*, 
and Chittagong* ; and the head-quarters of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway Volunteer Rifles are at Kharakpur. The table on the 
next page gives the total strength of all the volunteer corps 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903. 

U 
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1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903 

Naval .... 

Nil 

280 

200 

307 

Artillery .... 

Nil 

218 

561 

422 

Engineers 

Nil 

Nil 

100 

126 

Light Horse or Mounted 
Rifles .... 

61 

822 

1,106 

1,049 

Rifles .... 

2,oSl 

3,443 

5,376 

5,610 

Total 

2,142 

4,763 

7,343 

7,514 


Police and The Calcutta police force, of which an account will be found 
Police. * n tlie artic * e on Calcutta, has a history of its own, and has 

Early always been independent of the police system m other parts of 

history, the Province. In the early days of British rule the Bengal 

zamindars were required to keep up establishments of police 
for the maintenance of peace, but by Regulation XXII of 1793 
this system was abolished : the police were placed under the 
exclusive control of Government officers, and the zamindars 
were forbidden to maintain any such force 1 . Every District 
was divided into police circles, with an area of about 400 
square miles, and a ddroga , with a staff of subordinate officers, 
was appointed to each. To meet the cost of these measures, 
a police tax was imposed on traders and others who were 
specially interested in the maintenance of the force and who 
made no other direct contribution to the State ; but this tax 
was abolished in 1797, when court-fees and stamp duties were 
introduced. The functions of the new force were at first con- 
fined to the arresting of accused persons; but m 1797 the 
police darogas were directed to inquire regarding unnatural 
deaths, and in 1807 the Magistrate was authorized to order 
a police inquiry when he saw reason to distrust the truth of 
a complaint. From this small beginning was soon evolved the 
regular system of police inquiries now in vogue, which was 
placed on a legal footing by Regulation XX of 1817. 

. ^ *808 Superintendents of police were appointed to certain 
divisions, where they exercised concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Magistrates of Districts and cities. These posts were abolished 
in 1829, but they were again revived in 1837. The civil police 
force in that year consisted of 444 darogas , 1,353 subordinate 
officers, called muharrirs and jemadars, and 6,699 barhanddz 
or constables. 

1 In 1807 the experiment was tried of associating landholders and others 
with the police, and of authorizing them m certain cases to receive chaiges 
and arrest accused persons and send them to the darogas \ but it pioved 
a failure and was abandoned in 1810. 
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The whole force was reorganized and placed on its present Present 
footing by Act V of 1861. An Inspector-General of police was t c l ° o D n stltu ' 
appointed, with complete powers of control in all departmental 
matters, and under him were 6 Deputy-Inspectors-General, 

52 District Superintendents, in Assistant Superintendents, 

570 inspectors, 936 sub-inspectors, 2,234 head constables, and 
25,000 constables : these figures include the police in Assam, 
who were not separated from the Bengal police till 1871. The 
annual cost of the police force in Bengal rose from 36-6 lakhs 
in i88r to 40*8 lakhs in 1891, to 51*7 lakhs in 1901, and 
to 54*9 lakhs m 1903. The composition of the force in those 
years is shown below : — 




Number in 



1881 

1891. 

1901 

1903* 

Deputy-Inspectors-General . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

District and Assistant Supei- 
intendents 

73 

7 1 

75 

88 

Inspectors .... 

*43 

155 

169 

175 

Sub-mspectors 

697 

903 

1,649 

^719 

Head constables . 

2,191 

2,357 

1,704 

1,722 

Constables, including muni- 
cipal police 

20,170 

18,122 

20,322 

20,552 


Note —These figures are exclusive of the Calcutta force, the aggregate strength 
of which m 1903 was 3,323, and also of the railway and military police , they refer 
only to the executive force together with the reserves, both ordinary and armed. 

* The corresponding figures for Bengal as now constituted were 


Deputy-Inspectors-General . . 2 

District ana Assistant Superintendents . 57 

Inspectors 210 

Sub-mspectors .... 1,241 

Head constables . ... 1,56 6 

Constables, including municipal police . 16,101 


The Deputy-Inspectors-General are, m the main, inspecting 
officers, but they also arrange the posting of officers below the 
rank of Assistant Superintendent. The District Superintendents 
are in charge of the police of their Districts, but in all save 
purely departmental matters they are subordinate to the Dis- 
trict Magistrates. Inspectors are employed chiefly on inspec- 
tion, and the greater part of the investigations is conducted 
by sub-inspectors ; much of this work was formerly done by 
head constables, but of late years it has, as far as possible, 
been taken out of their hands. 

The higher grades of the police are filled on the results System of 
of a competitive examination in England and a competitive ^™ t_ 
examination in India, restricted to nominated candidates, a 
certain number of appointments being also given by nomina- 
tion to natives of the country. The competitive examination 

l 2 
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held in India is now, however, to be abolished. Inspectors 
are almost invariably promoted sub-inspectors, but in future 
a certain number are to be appointed direct. Sub-inspectors 
are appointed either by open competition or by nomination. 
As a result of the Police Commission of 1903, it has been 
decided that there is to be no competitive examination for 
the recruitment of sub-inspectors, but that they shall be, as 
far as possible, recruited direct, and that a maximum pro- 
portion of appointments shall be fixed for promotion from 
the rank of head constable. In every case they have to go 
through a year’s training in the Bhagalpur Training School, 
where they are taught law, the Police Manual as far as it con- 
cerns them, the reading and recording of finger-impressions, 
riding, and drill. Head constables are, as a rule, promoted 
constables. Constables are recruited at the head-quarters 
of each District. The percentage of foreigners (i.e. men of 
another District) which it is permissible to enlist varies in 
different Districts from 30 to 80. Constables receive some 
training at the head-quarters before being sent out to investi- 
gating centres, and when stationed at head-quarters they also 
get some instruction in drill. In future they will be trained 
at central schools which are now being established for the 
purpose. 

Service in the police has, till very lately, been unpopular 
with educated natives. The appointment of the Police Com- 
mission and the hopes of an improved service have, however, 
of late led many well-connected natives to- apply for direct 
appointment to sub-inspectorships. 

Rural The rural police force of chauklddrs or village watchmen 

police. * g a ver y anc i en t institution, and, except in East and North 
Bengal, it is for the most part descended from the old Hindu 
village system, under which they were remunerated by small 
assignments of land. The village watchmen were placed under 
the darogas by the Regulation of 1793 already referred to. 
Between 1813 and J 8i6 provision was made for the main- 
tenance of chauklddrs at all Magistrates’ head-quarters, who 
were paid monthly stipends by the residents of the towns in 
question ; and a somewhat similar arrangement was soon after- 
wards introduced generally in all Districts where the indigenous 
system mentioned above did not exist. The powers and duties 
of the chauklddrs were laid down in detail in Regulation XX 
of 1817. In 1838 their number was estimated to be 190,000, 
In 1870 a new law was enacted— YI (B.C.) of 1870— detail- 
ing their duties and providing for the levy of their pay through 
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the agency of local committees, called panchayats , who were 
empowered not only to fix their pay at any rate between 
Rs. 3 and Rs. 6 a month, but also to appoint and, if neces- 
sary, dismiss them. The latter powers are now exercised by 
the Distnct Magistrate; the necessary funds a re still usually 
collected by the panchayat. \ but the Magistrate may, in certain 
cases, appoint a tahslldar for the purpose. The chaukidars 
are required to attend the police station at regular intervals, 
usually once a week, in order to report the births and deaths 
occurring in their beats, and to give information regarding the 
movements of bad characters and other matters. They are 
also required to give immediate notice of the occurrence of 
all heinous offences, and are empowered to arrest and take 
to the police station persons caught red-handed. In order 
to provide a link between the regular police and the village 
chaukidars , daffadars have been appointed over groups of from 
ten to twenty chaukidars . The rural police are not legally sub- 
ordinate to the regular police, to whom they merely report. 

They are under the control of the District Magistrate, who 
can, however, delegate his powers to the District Superin- 
tendent of police. In some Districts he delegates all his 
powers, keeping in his own hands only the general power 
of control; in some Districts he delegates his powers in the 
head-quarters subdivision only ; in others, again, he delegates 
powers to punish and reward within fixed limits. There are 
now 153,000 chaukidars , and the value of their annual emolu- 
ments is estimated at about 79 lakhs \ Most of them are now 
under Act VI (B.C.) of 1870, but about 5,000 still hold service- 
lands in lieu of salary ; about 4,500 are under Regulation XX 
of 1817, and upwards of 9,000, in Chota Nagpur, are under 
a special Act — V (B.C.) of 1887 — passed for that part of the 
Province. 

The only criminal tribe having its head-quarters in Bengal Criminal * 
that need be noticed is the Magahiya Dorns. These are most tnbes - 
numerous in Saran and Champaran Districts, where an attempt 
has been made to reclaim them by inducing them to settle 
down as agriculturists. Settlements have been formed on land 
given for the purpose by zaminddrs, and allowances for the 
purchase of seeds, &c., have been made to them by Govern- 
ment. Enough has been done to make it possible for them 
to live honestly if they choose to do so, but there has so far 
been no very marked improvement in their habits ; their loca- 

1 The number of chaukidars in Bengal as now constituted is 106,500, and 
the value of their annual emoluments is estimated at nearly 49 lakhs. 
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tion in settlements, however, gives the local authorities some 
hold over them. 

Reforma- Reformatory schools are maintained at Alipore and Hazari- 
school* bagh; these contained 383 boys at the end of March, 1904, 
the total cost to Government during the year being Rs. 58,000. 
Boys of the agricultural classes are sent to the Hazaribagh 
school, where cultivation and gardening are specially taught, 
while boys belonging to the industrial castes are sent to the 
Alipore school, where they are instructed in various industries. 
The kindergarten system of teaching has been introduced at 
Alipore; drill and gymnastics are included in the training 
at both schools, and games are played. A number of boys 
are provided with work outside the schools under a system 
of licences, and the Educational department endeavours to 
follow up the history of each boy for three years after his 
release. 

Work of On an average, 134,000 cases were reported yearly by the 
the police. p 0 i ice between 1896 and 1901, of which 67,000 were dealt 
with by the criminal courts, 56,700 or 84-6 per cent, ending 
in conviction and the remainder in discharge or acquittal. 
During the same period 32,000 cases were on the average 
dealt with yearly by the Calcutta police, the nature of whose 
work is very different ; of these, 29,800 were referred to the 
courts, and all but 950 ended in conviction. 

Anthropo- The plan of identifying criminals by means of head measure- 
finger« and ments was introduced by Sir Edward Henry, when Inspector- 
prints. General of Police; but he subsequently replaced it by the 
system of finger-prints, which is now in vogue everywhere. 
The record of finger-impressions, which in 1897 consisted of 
only 8,000 slips, had risen to nearly 56,000 in 1901, and to 
nearly 80,000 in 1903, when 1,555 men were thus identified, 
compared with 345 in 1898, the first complete year of working. 
Reserves, A special reserve of from twenty to fifty constables, armed 
SidmiR with converted Sniders (now being replaced by converted 
way police. Martini-Henry carbines), under a sub-inspector, is maintained 
at the head-quarters of each District, and four military police 
companies of 100 each, armed with Martini-Henry rifles, are 
stationed at Dacca*, Bhagalpur, Dumka, and Hooghly. In 
accordance with the recommendation of the Police Com- 
mission, these reserves are to be strengthened and placed in 
charge of European inspectors, and all members of the force 
are to pass periodically through them for courses of training. 
A separate railway police was formed in 1867, and now com- 
prises 2 Assistant Inspectors-General, 17 inspectors, 44 sub- 
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inspectors, 154 head constables, and 731 native and 14 Euro- 
pean constables. 

The jails of Bengal are divided into three classes — Central, Jails. 
District, and subsidiary. The Central jails, which are in 
charge of whole-time officers, are intended for the confinement 
of persons sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Including 
the Presidency Jail in Calcutta, where European convicts are 
incarcerated, there are now eight 1 Central jails; in 1881 there 
were nine, and in 1891 seven. At the head-quarters of Districts 
where there is no Central jail, there is a District jail, which, 
except at Darjeeling, is supervised by the Civil Surgeon, 
Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for more than two years 
are transferred to a Central jail. There are subsidiary jails at 
all subdivisional head-quarters for the detention of under-trial 
prisoners, and of those sentenced to imprisonment for not 
more than fourteen days. It is proposed to detain only under- 
trial prisoners in these small jails as far as is practicable. 
Detailed statistics are given in Table XIII at the end of this 
article (p. 183). 

The modern administration of the Jail department, which is 
controlled by an Inspector* General, dates from the period 
between 1877 and 1881, when many improvements were 
effected — the superintending staff was strengthened, and the 
pay and prospects of the subordinates were improved ; new 
jails were built, discipline was made more strict, and greater 
care began to be taken to see that the prisoners were properly 
housed, clothed, and fed, and that medical aid was promptly 
rendered to those in need of it. The result of these measures 
has been most satisfactory. In 1881 and for twenty years 
previously, the mortality amongst prisoners had exceeded 61 
per 1,000 ; in the next decade it fell to 45 ; between 1892 and 
1901 it was only 32, and in 1903 only 23-7 per 1,000. The 
chief jail diseases are dysentery, pneumonia, malarial fevers, 
and cholera. Dysentery is becoming less common; in 1903, m 
spite of a greatly increased jail population, the deaths from 
this cause numbered only 91, compared with 475 twenty years 
earlier. Cholera has almost ceased to be a jail disease ; in 
1903 there were only 24 cases and 15. deaths. Fewer deaths 
than formerly are now ascribed to 4 fever,’ but this is due in 
part to better diagnosis ; and the same cause may also perhaps 
account for the reported increase in tuberculosis, which, like 
pneumonia, often results from overcrowding. 

In the District jails the prisoners are employed on simple 
1 There are six Central jails in Bengal as now constituted. 
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forms of labour, such as brick-pounding, flour-grinding, and 
oil-pressing ; but in the Central jails special industries are 
carried on to meet the requirements of various Government 
departments. In the Presidency Jail much of the Govern- 
ment printing is done; at Buxar tents and cotton cloth are 
made; at Midnapore the prisoners work in cane, coir, and 
aloe fibre, and so on. The earnings aggregated nearly 6 lakhs 
in 1903, compared with 5J lakhs in i88r, but the provision of 
hard labour for the prisoners is considered of more importance 
than the amount earned. The expenditure is steadily rising, 
largely owing to the increased cost of food-stuff's. 

Education. Bengal has always contained a large number of ordinary 
schools ° US vl ^ a £ e sc h°°l s or pathsalas. These were used mainly by the 
higher Hindu castes and gave instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but the education they afforded was very 
elementary: it consisted largely in learning by rote, and 
especially in committing elaborate arithmetical tables to 
memory. Brahman pandits taught Sanskrit to their disciples, 
who were mostly Brahmans and Baidyas, and there were also 
some indigenous medical schools. Muhammadan children 
attended maktabs , or elementary schools where boys learnt to 
recite the Koran, and madrasas , or more advanced schools 
teaching Persian and Arabic. Under the Company’s Charter 
Act of 1813 a lakh of mpees a year was allotted for expenditure 
Committee on education, and in 1823 a Committee of Public Instruction 
Instuc- C was a PP°i nte d- This Committee sought to encourage the 
tion. learning and literature respected by the people and to foster 
high education as it was then understood, but no attempt was 
made to arrange for any general system of education. 

Under Lord William Bentinck the cause of English education, 
which had hitherto been fostered mainly by the independent 
efforts of missionaries, rapidly gained ground; and in 1835 ^ 
was decided, largely through the influence of Macaulay, to 
impart instruction in the higher schools through the medium 
of English. The abolition in 1837 of Persian as the court 
language gave a great stimulus to the study of English, and 
about the same time the education grant was raised to 4^ 
lakhs; a system of scholarships was created for English 
schools, and Bengal was divided into nine educational circles, 
in most of which there was a central college, while every District 
was provided with a school to teach both English and the 
vernacular. 

The Conn- The Committee of Public Instruction was replaced in 1842 
cation. ° ^y a Council of Education, A system of examinations and 
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scholarships was devised, and steps were taken to obtain 
employment in the public service for the most successful 
students. Model -vernacular schools were established, and 
arrangements were made for the periodical examination of 
indigenous schools. Books were lent to these schools, and 
money rewards, amounting to about Rs. 5,000 a year, were 
given to deserving teachers and pupils. 

The celebrated educational Dispatch, issued by the Court of Creation of 
Directors in 1854, gave a great impulse to education in India, ^rational 
and led in Bengal to the appointment in 1855 of a Director of depart- 
Public Instruction and of a certain number of inspectors and ment 
sub-inspectors of schools, and also, shortly afterwards, to the 
constitution of a University Committee. This was followed by 
the establishment of a regular department of Public Instruction. 

From that date the progress of education in Bengal has been 
rapid and sustained. Systematic inspection was introduced, 
the scholarship system was developed, and grants-in-aid were 
given to private schools and colleges. All grades of education 
were fostered, and a complete system of examinations was 
organized. Encouragement w T as afforded to elementary educa- 
tion by means of small scholarships offered to the best pupils 
of vernacular schools. The most advanced boys from the 
District schools competed every year for higher scholarships 
tenable in colleges. Grants-in-aid were given to 79 English 
and 140 vernacular schools, and the School Book and Ver- 
nacular Literature Societies were established, both of which 
published useful works. 

In Bengal proper the colleges established prior to 1857 Colleges, 
were fourteen in number, the earliest and most important 
being the Calcutta Madrasa, which was founded by Warren 
Hastings in 1781. In 1817 the Hindu College, which was 
subsequently merged in the Presidency College, was founded 
for the teaching of the English language and European science. 

A college was established by the Baptist missionaries at Seram- 
pore in 1818. The Sanskrit College dates from 1824, and in 
1830 Dr. Duff founded the General Assembly's Institution. 

The schism in the Scottish Church in 1843 led to the establish- 
ment of the Free Church Institution. The Hooghly College 
was opened in 1836, and the Patna College in 1855-6. 

Besides these, there were Government Colleges at Dacca 51 ', 
Berhampore, Midnapore, and Krishnagar. The Doveton, 

La Martinibre, and St. Paul's Colleges in Calcutta were private 
foundations, and the Bhawampur College was maintained by 
the London Missionary Society. 
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The Educational department is divided into four sections : 
namely, the Imperial service, the Provincial service, the Sub- 
ordinate service, and the Lower Subordinate service. The 
Imperial service 1 consists of 31 officers appointed in England, 
comprising the Director of Public Instruction, Assam, the 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 6 principals 
of colleges, 15 piofessors and 5 inspectors of schools, and 3 
to fill vacancies. The post of Director of Public Instruction 
is not included within the Indian Educational service. The 
Provincial service, which is filled mainly by recruitment in 
India, consists of 109 officers : namely, 6 divisional inspectors 
of schools, 7 assistant inspectors, 7 principals of colleges, 56 
professors of colleges, 23 head masters of collegiate and train- 
ing schools, and ro other officers. The Subordinate service, 
which includes all deputy-inspectors of schools, head masters 
of District schools, some assistant masters m District schools, 
foremen at technical institutions, &c., comprises 464 appoint- 
ments. The minimum pay is Rs. 50 a month. The Lower 
Subordinate service consists of 1,112 persons. 

The Director is the chief controlling officer of the depart- 
ment. Below him the chief executive officers are the divisional 
inspectors of schools, one for each Commissioner’s Division, 
who, with the help of assistant inspectors, supervise all schools 
in their Divisions. Usually each District is in charge of 
a deputy-inspector, who is assisted by a sub-inspector in each 
subdivision and guru instructors m each thdna. The District 
boards have control over education more or less elementary in 
rural tracts, but in some cases they have delegated their duties 
in regard to primary education to local boards. In the few 
Districts where these boards do not exist, the local control is 
vested in special committees. 

The department 2 maintains 1 1 Arts colleges, including one 

1 Owing to the recent transfer of officers to the new Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the strength of the Indian Educational service m Bengal 
has been reduced to 27 officers. It includes 2 divisional inspectors of 
schools, the inspector of European schools, the inspectress of schools, the 
Assistant Dnector of Public Instruction, 5 pimcipals and 14 professors 
of colleges, and 3 officers to fill vacancies. After the transfer of 27 officers 
to the new Province, there remain Si officers m the Bengal Provincial 
service: namely, 4 divisional inspectors and 5 assistant inspectors of 
schools, 5 principals and 42 professors of colleges, 16 head masters of 
collegiate and training schools, and 9 other officers. Altogether 101 officeis 
have been transferred to the new Province from the Suboidinate Educational 
service, which now comprises 346 officers exclusive of the sub-inspectors 
of schools. 

2 In the new Provincial area the department maintains 8 Arts colleges. 
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for girls ; 9 professional colleges, of which 7 are law colleges 
attached to and forming part of the same number of Arts 
colleges ; 7 7 secondary schools, including 2 high and one 
middle English school for girls ; 123 primary schools, including 
one for girls ; and also 145 schools for special instruction, 
including a Government college and 4 Government vernacular 
schools for medicine. 

The teaching institutions fall into three main groups : namely, Classifica' 
University education, or the advanced instruction given to g^^s" 
candidates for degrees ; and secondary education, or the in- 
struction given to boys and girls who have passed beyond the 
third or elementary stage, known as primary education. 

The rise of the Calcutta University dates from 1856, when The Cal- 
rules were formulated for conducting examinations and grant- y^ t ^ ni- 
ing degrees in Arts, Law, Medicine, and Engineering, and the 
Presidency College was placed upon an improved footing. 

The Act of Incorporation of the Calcutta University was passed 
in January, 1857. In 1859 the intermediate examination in 
Arts was established, the degree of ‘Licentiate’ was created 
in the Faculties of Law and Engineering, and that of Doctor 
m the Faculty of Law. The degree of M.A. was conferred 
for the first time in 1862, and that of Bachelor of Science in 
1901-2. 

In 1904 the Indian Universities Act was passed, which gives 
greater control in academical matters to the teachers who are 
connected with colleges affiliated to the University; it also 
aims at improving the standard of education in colleges, 
imposes more stringent conditions on affiliation, and provides 
for periodical inspection by experts. 

The Viceroy is Chancellor of the University. The Fellows Its govern- 
are appointed by him, but some of them are selected on the meat * 
suggestion of graduates and of the Faculties of the Senate. 

The Vice-Chancellor is appointed by the Governor-General-in- 
Council from the Fellows. The University is not a teaching 
University in the ordinary sense of the term ; its principal 
functions are to affiliate colleges, to recognize high schools, to 
prescribe courses of study for colleges and the upper classes of 
high schools, to hold examinations, and to grant certificates 
and diplomas to the successful candidates. The Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows constitute the Senate, which 

one of which is for girls ; 6 professional colleges ; 59 secondary schools, 
including one high and 2 middle English schools for girls; 86 primary 
schools, one of which is for girls; and 103 special schools, including one 
Government college and 3 Government vernacular schools for medicine. 
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meets once a year, and also when convened by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor on the requisition of any six members. It is divided 
into the Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine, and Engineering, 
to which a Faculty of Science has now been added. These 
Faculties are appointed by the Senate at its annual meeting, 
and each elects its own president ; every member of the 
Senate is a member of at least one Faculty. The executive 
government of the University is vested in a Syndicate, consist- 
ing of the Vice-Chancellor and ten of the Fellows, who are 
elected for one year by the several Faculties. Boards of 
Studies consisting of from six to sixteen members are appointed 
for the principal departments of studies; their duties are to 
recommend textbooks and the courses of study in their respec- 
tive departments, and to advise the Syndicate regarding the 
appointment of examiners and upon any other matter that may 
be referred to them. The expenditure of the University in 
1903-4 was 2-29 lakhs, which was entirely met from the fees 
paid by candidates at the examinations. 

Arts In 1857, 10 Arts colleges were affiliated to the Calcutta 
colleges. University. The number had risen to 34 in 1891, to 44 in 
1901, and to 46 in 1903-4. These are divided into two 
grades : the first-grade teach up to the B.A. standard of the 
University, while in the second-grade colleges the course 
prescribed for the intermediate examination in Arts, or a 
course of a similar standard, is taught. An undergraduate of 
the University may appear for the B.A. or B.Sc. examination, 
provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in any 
affiliated institution for not less than four academical years, 
and if he passes, he may appear at the M.A. examination 
whenever he pleases. Of the 46 affiliated colleges, 11 are 
maintained by Government and one from municipal funds ; 
6 are aided and 28 unaided. The Presidency, Patna, and 
St. Xavier’s Colleges were affiliated to the B.Sc. standard of 
the Calcutta University in 1901. The Indian Association for 
theCultivation of Science has also been affiliated to this standard. 
In addition to those just mentioned, the Dacca* College, the 
General Assembly’s Institution, the Duff College, the Metro- 
politan Institution, the Ripon and the BangabasI Colleges are 
the most important Arts colleges. The total expenditure 
incurred on Arts and Professional colleges in 1903—4 was 
12*73 lakhs, of which 5*87 lakhs was derived from Provincial 
Profes revenT ^ es an d 4*92 lakhs from fees, 

sional ^aw department was attached to the Presidency College 

colleges, and affiliated to the University in 1857, This example was 
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soon followed, and the number of colleges teaching law had 
grown to 12 in 1890-1, and to 17 in 1 900-1, the number 
falling to 16 in 1903-4. The opening of law classes in other 
Calcutta institutions greatly reduced the attendance and income 
of those at the Presidency College, which w T ere therefore 
abolished. The Calcutta Medical College was founded in 
1835 by Lord William Bentinck, and affiliated to the Calcutta 
University in 1857. For the students of this college Univer- 
sity standards of various descriptions have been prescribed. 
Institutions for medical education are now controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. The Civil Engineering 
College was opened in November, 1856, as a department of 
the Presidency College, but in 1880 it w r as replaced by the 
Government Engineering College at Sibpur (see Howrah), 
which was affiliated to the University ; the instruction was made 
more practical, and classes were opened for civil engineers, 
mechanical engineers, overseers, and mechanical apprentices. 

A few appointments under Government are guaranteed to the 
students of this college. 

Students not living with their parents or guardians are now Hostels, 
required to reside at duly authorized hostels. The number of 
such hostels in 1903-4 was 41 1, with 14,045 inmates, and 
they were maintained at a cost of 10*95 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 51,000 was paid from public sources. 

The results of the most important examinations at the University 
Calcutta University in each of the years 1880-r, 1890-r, results - 
1900-1, and 1903-4 are shown below: — 


Passes* in 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 900-1. 

1903 - 4 . 

Matriculation .... 

First or Intermediate in Arts 
Ordinary Bachelor of Arts degree . 
Higher and special degrees . 

1,184 

320 

126 

3 °+ 

1,816 

693 

231 

571 

2,812 

1,039 

329 

9 i§ 

2,394 

1,198 

295 

741 ! 


* Including private candidates. 

t In M A. only. Besides, there were 35 passes in BL, 17 in LMS., one in 
Honours in Medicine, 9 in M B., 10 in L E , and 3 m B E 

t In M A only. Besides, there were 128 passes in B L , 13 in 2nd L M S., one 
in Honours in Medicine, 3 m 2nd M B , one in M D , 3 in L.E , and 2 in B E. 

§ In M.A only. Besides, there were 160 passes in B L., 64 m 2nd LMS.,3 in 
2nd M B., and lomBE 

|| In M A. only Besides, there were 136 passes in B L , 50 in 2nd LMS.,3 m 
2nd M.B., 12 m B E , and 5 m B.Sc. 

Schools which have classes where students are prepared for Secondary 
the University Matriculation examination are classed as ‘ high 
schools/ and all other secondary schools are c middle schools. 5 
The latter, again, are divided into two classes, according as 
English is or is not included m the curriculum. This language 
is the medium of instruction in the first four classes of high 
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schools, and it is taught as a second language in all but 
the lowest classes of both high and middle English schools. 
There is a tendency to convert middle vernacular into middle 
English schools, and to raise the latter to the rank of high 
schools; the middle English now outnumber the middle 
vernacular schools, and also contain considerably more pupils. 
The attendance at schools of this class is improving, and is 
now about the same as in high schools. The total number of 
secondary schools for boys in 1903-4 was 2,465, of which 74, 
or 3 per cent., were directly managed by Government, and 186, 
or 7*5 per cent., by District or municipal boards; 1,584, or 
64*3 per cent., were aided from public funds, including Native 
State revenues, while the rest were unaided. The number 
attending these schools was 252,000, or 4*4 per cent, of the 
boys of school-going age. 

Primary schools are intended chiefly for the masses. They 
are divided into two grades — upper and lower. In the latter 
the elements of reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and agri- 
culture are taught. It is now proposed to establish in purely 
agricultural areas rural schools with shorter and simpler courses 
suited to the needs of the agricultural population. In the 
upper primary schools the curriculum is a little more advanced, 
though considerably below the final course prescribed for 
middle schools; it includes the elements of history, geography, 
geometry, and science, in addition to the study of vernacular 
literature. A few primary schools are managed by the Educa- 
tional department or by local bodies ; but the great majority 
are merely aided by the grant of monthly or quarterly stipends, 
supplemented by grants made on the result of local inspection 
and depending upon the number of pupils under instruction, 
the stage of instruction reached, the qualifications of the guru , 
the nature and condition of the school-house, and other factors 
which go to make up a successful school. This system of pay- 
ment was until recently the usual one, except in backward 
localities, but it has been held not to work satisfactorily. It 
has now been decided to pay all the gurus by fixed stipends, 
and an additional grant of 5 lakhs has been set aside by the 
Local Government for this purpose. In 1903-4, 122 primary 
schools were maintained wholly by the department, 18 by 
District or municipal boards, and 304 by Native States ; nearly 
82 per cent, of the total number were aided in the manner 
described above, and a few were aided by Native States ; the 
remainder were unaided. The average yearly pay of the 
teachers of upper primary schools was about Rs. 136 in 
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1900-1, and rose to Rs. 148 in 1903-4; that of the teacheis 
of lower primary schools rose in the same period from Rs. 56 
to Rs. 63. In recent years no systematic attempt has been 
made to train gurus, but training schools for them are now 
being started m each subdivision. 

The promotion of female education in Bengal is beset with Female 
difficulties. There is no general demand for it as a means of e<iucatl0n * 
livelihood ; the parda system and early marriage stand in the 
way, and, until recently, the curriculum was not suitable for 
girls. New standards, containing more congenial subjects such 
as literature, history, domestic economy, and needlework, have 
now been prescribed for schools in and about Calcutta, and are 
being gradually introduced m the Districts. 

Girls’ schools in advanced tracts are aided from Provincial 
revenues, and model primary schools for them have been 
started in every District. Training classes, aided from Pro- 
vincial revenues, have been recently opened in connexion with 
mission and other schools, and orthodox Hindu and Muham- 
madan female teachers have been appointed to further the 
spread of za?iana education. Zanana teaching is also carried 
on by Christian missionaries and by several Hindu and Brahmo 
associations, especially m Calcutta. 

The number of Arts colleges and schools for girls rose from 
831 in 1881 to 2,362 in 1891, to 2,973 in 1901, and to 5,005 
in 1904. In the same years the numbers of girls in colleges 
were respectively 5, 40, 72, and 98; in secondary schools, 

6.000, 5,500, 5,600, and 5,600; and in primary schools, 29,000, 

75.000, 91,000, and 147,000. The percentage of girls under 
instruction to the number of school-going age was 0-87 in 
1880-1, 1*61 in 1890-1, 1.8 m 1900-1, and 2*8 in 1903-4. 

The Bethune College, La Martimhre, and Loretto House are 
the principal centres of female education. In all twelve high 
schools for girls were aided by Government or by District or 
municipal boards in 1903-4. 

District boards spent Rs. 25,000 on girls’ schools in 1890-1, 

Rs. 38,000 in 1900-1, and Rs. 80,000 in 1903-4. The boards 
have also created special scholarships for female pupils in 
primary schools. To encourage their education up to higher 
standards at home, Government has recently ruled that girls 
may draw scholarship stipends without attending schools, if they 
can prove that they have attained a higher standard by home 
study. There are an inspectress and assistant inspectress of 
girls’ schools, whose duty it is to look after female education. 

The establishment of normal schools for training teachers 
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other than gurus dates from 1855, but it was not until 1874 
that they became at all numerous. There were then 56 in all. 
There are 10 medical schools as compared with 5 in 1884; of 
these 4 are Government institutions, and the rest are unaided. 
Among other special schools may be mentioned 4 engineering 
and survey and 4 art schools. There were 27 industrial schools 
with 806 pupils in 1903-4, against 4 with 144 pupils twenty years 
previously. Madrasas (for the teaching of Arabic and Persian) 
have increased during the same period from 7 to 83. Various 
other educational institutions, such as recognized tols (for the 
teaching of Sanskrit), reformatory schools, music schools, and 
schools for the deaf and dumb, number in all 590. An agri- 
cultural department attached to the Sibpur Civil Engineering 
College was attended in 1903-4 by 25 students, 11 in the first 
year class and 14 in the second year ; it has not been very 
successful and will shortly be removed to Pusa. 

Fixed grants were formerly given to certain European schools 
in Bengal, but since 1882 the annual grants have been based 
partly on the returns of attendance, and partly on the results 
of examinations. The primary and secondary schools, taken 
together, numbered 55 with 5,000 pupils in 1883, and 69 with 
7,000 pupils in 1891 ; while 80 schools with 8,000 pupils were 
returned in 1903-4. The number of pupils who passed the 
various code examinations was 65 in 1883, 247 in 1891, and 
543 in 1903-4; the numbers who passed the entrance examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University in the same three years were 
38, 95, and 16 respectively. A few boys of the better class 
are provided with appointments in the Police, Opium, and 
Accounts departments. Some have obtained situations in 
railways, mercantile offices, tea-gardens, and jute factories, and 
some have continued their education in the Medical College 
or at the Sibpur Engineering College. The girls have become 
teachers, typewriters, or shop assistants, and a few of them 
have entered the medical profession. 

Although some improvement is observable of late years, 
Muhammadans are still backward in respect of education. In 
proportion to the relative populations, Hindus gained twelve 
times as many University degrees in 1901 as Muhammadans, 
and they sent thrice the number of pupils to secondary schools. 
In the same year only 9 per cent, of Muhammadans of schools 
going age attended primary schools, as compared with 11-9 per 
cent, among Hindus. The comparison, however, cannot fairly 
be made solely on a numerical basis ; the great majority of the 
Muhammadans of Bengal are converts from the lower strata of 
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the population, and it is doubtful if they are worse educated 
than the Kochs and Chandals and cognate Hindu castes from 
whose ranks they have sprung. Moreover, their instruction in 
the ordinary schools is retarded by the long course of religious 
training which a devout Musalman must undergo before he 
may turn his thoughts to the acquisition of secular knowledge. 

In order to foster Muhammadan education, steps have been 
taken to improve the maktabs and Koran schools by offering 
subsidies to teachers who adopt the departmental standards, 
by replacing teachers of the old type by better qualified men, 
and by increasing the number of Muhammadans on the 
inspecting staff. Muhammadan pupils in high schools are 
allowed additional free studentships and enjoy the benefits of 
the Mohsin fund, under which they obtain part remission 
of fees in schools and colleges. Several special scholarships 
have also been created, with a view to enable Muhammadans 
to receive collegiate education. 

The great home of the aboriginal races is in the hills and Education 
uplands of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the adjacent country. of abori fii* 
Special attention has been given to the requirements of these 
mde tribes by Government and the District boards, and 
excellent service has been rendered by missionaries, who 
have established many schools in their midst. The Dublin 
University Mission has started a college at Hazaribagh for the 
promotion of their higher education, and a Government high 
school at Rangamati is also intended chiefly for aborigines. 

In the Santal Parganas a special inspector has been appointed 
to visit Santal schools. In all 8,000 Christian and 34,000 
non-Christian aborigines attended school in 1903-4. 

The expendituie on the various classes of educational institu- Educa- 
tions in 1 900-1 and in 1903-4, with the sources from which 
the funds were derived, is shown in Table XIV at the end of nance ‘ 
this article (p. 184). 

The number of children attending schools represented 10*2 General 
per cent, of the total population of school-going age in 1881, ^aT 
13-5 per cent, in 1891, 14*2 per cent, in 1901, and 16-5 per results, 
cent, in 1903-4. The number of persons returned as literate 
at the Census of 1901 was 4,259,000, or 5*5 per cent, of the 
total population ; for males the percentage was 10-5 and for 
females 0-5. During the last decade the -number of literate 
males shows an increase of 15 per cent., while that of literate 
females has risen by 63 per cent. In every 10,000 persons of 
each sex, 89 males and 6 females can read and write English. 

The Burdwan, Presidency, and Orissa Divisions are the most 
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advanced in the matter of education. Among religions, 
Christians take the lead, followed, in the order mentioned, by 
Buddhists, Hindus, Musalmans, and Animists. Of the Hindu 
indigenous castes, the Baidyas and Kayasths have the largest 
proportion of literate persons, and the depressed race-castes of 
Bihar the smallest. 

The fees in Government colleges vary from Rs. 12a month 
in the Presidency College to Rs. 2 in the Calcutta Madrasa 
and the Sanskrit College ; those in aided colleges range from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 3, and those in unaided colleges from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 2-8 K In Government high schools the fees range from 
R. 1 to Rs. 5 ; in aided high schools from 8 annas to Rs. 2, and 
in unaided high schools from 4 annas to Rs. 2. In Government 
middle schools the fees vary from 2 annas to R. 1, in aided 
middle schools from 2 to 8 annas, and in unaided middle 
schools from 1 to 8 annas. In primary schools the fees are 
from 1 to 4 annas. 

The principal statistics of colleges, schools, and scholars for 
each of the years 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 are shown in 
Table XV at the end of this article (p. 185). 

Leaving out of account the Samachar Darpan , which was 
started long ago at Serampore by Baptist missionaries, and the 
Samdckar Chandrika , a Calcutta publication, it is doubtful 
whether even half a dozen vernacular newspapers were m 
existence in Bengal before a i860. In 1863, when a weekly 
official report on native papers was instituted, the total number 
was 20, of which one was published in English and Urdu, 
3 in Persian, one in Hindi, and 1 5 in Bengali. No less than 
7 of these papers were entirely devoted to religious and social 
topics. The numbers of these newspapers stood at 40 in 1873, 
at 50 in 1881, at 71 in 1891, at 55 in 1901, and at 70 (4 only 
being Muhammadan) in 1903-4. In that year there were also 
22 native-owned English newspapers and 4 Anglo-vernacular 
papers. Owing to the spread of vernacular education and the 
growth of a reading public, the native newspaper press has 
now, in its own way, become a power in the country. A great 
change has gradually taken place in its character, tone, and 
literary style. In 1863 and for some years afterwards the 
papers devoted small space to the discussion of political 
questions or large administrative measures, and items of news 
and speculations on religious and social subjects constituted 
the major portion of their contents. Politics received very 
meagre treatment j the writers offered their opinions with 
1 The Raj College at Burdwan charges no fees. 
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diffidence, and their tone was always respectful ; their literary 
style was stiff and sanskritized, The principal characteristics of 
such papers at the present time are the increasing prominence 
given to political and administrative questions, a reckless, 
exaggerated, and occasionally disloyal tone, and a colloquial, 
ungrammatical, and anglicized style. With the spread of 
English education, the papers published m English by Bengalis 
are rapidly growing in importance. 

The vernacular papers have, as a rule, a very limited circu- 
lation, and only about 15 are of much importance. The 
Hitabadl and Basumati occupy the first place in respect of 
circulation , the latter paper has, however, less influence than 
the BangabasI , the organ of the orthodox Hindus. The 
Sanjibanl is the mouthpiece of the Brahmos, and the Habl-ul- 
matin and Mihir-o-Sudhakar represent the Muhammadans. 

The number of publications received in the Bengal Library Books and 
during 1903-4 was 2,905, of which 2,089 were books and ^g lca " 
816 were periodicals. These publications deal with literary, 
social, political, religious, and economic subjects ; but, with 
the exception of a few important scientific publications, they 
display little original research. 

Most of the chief medical institutions of the Province are in Medical. 
Calcutta. Among the Mofussil institutions the largest and R° s P ltal3 - 
most important is the Mitford Hospital at Dacca*, which was 
built in 1858 at a cost of over Rs. 76,000; it has accommoda- 
tion for 170 patients. The Bankipore Hospital, for which 
a new building is being provided, has now 124 beds; the 
Cuttack General Hospital has 82 beds; the Burdwan Hospital, 

76, the Darbhanga Hospital, 65; the Midnapore Hospital, 77; 
and the Gaya Pilgrim Hospital, 84 beds. The Lady Dufferin 
Zanana Hospitals at Bettiah and Darbhanga, maintained, 
respectively, by the Bettiah and the Darbhanga Rajs, and the 
Lady Elgin Zanana Hospital at Gaya are also doing excellent 
work. 

There are dispensaries at all District and subdivisional head- Dispen- 
quarters and wherever there are municipalities, and also at sanes * 
many places in the interior ; all the former and many of the 
latter of these have accommodation for in-patients. They are 
for the most part maintained by the municipality or District 
board concerned, with the aid of grants from Government and 
public subscriptions. The total number of these dispensaries 
in 1903 was 614, compared with only 237 twenty years earlier. 

For further details Table XVI at the end of this article may 
be referred to (p. 186). 


M 2 
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There are 5 lunatic asylums in the Province, situated at 
Bhawanipur in Calcutta, Dacca*, Patna, Cuttack, and Berham- 
pore. Of these, the first is reserved for Europeans and 
Eurasians, and the others for natives; the latter, with the 
exception of that at Dacca*, will soon be replaced by a single 
central asylum. The alleged causes of insanity among Euro- 
peans are chiefly the abuse of alcohol among males and 
heredity m the case of females ; ganja-smokmg and heredity 
are the chief causes assigned for lunacy among natives. 

There are 8 asylums for lepers, at Gobra, Deogarh, Purulia, 
Ranlganj, Asansol, Bankura, Bhagalpur, and Lohardaga. The 
six last mentioned have been established by the Society for 
Missions to Lepers in India and the East, and the Gobra 
asylum is a Government institution managed by a body 
appointed by Government. The total number of inmates in 
October, 1904, was 1,179, 0 f whom 622 were in the Purulia 
asylum. The Lepers Act (III of 1898), which came into force 
in Bengal in 1901, provides for the segregation and medical 
treatment of pauper lepers and for the control of lepers follow- 
ing certain trades connected with the bodily requirements 
of human beings. 

In former times the practice of inoculation was widespread. 
The operation was preceded by a ceremony performed m 
honour of Sitala, the goddess of small-pox : a twig of a mango- 
tree was dipped in a pitcher of water, some mantras or charms 
were recited by a Brahman, and offerings of milk and sweet- 
meats were made. The patient was then inoculated with the 
crust of small-pox on the right forearm, if a male, or on the 
left forearm, if a female. He was bathed on the second day, 
to bring on fever, and was then confined for twenty-one days, 
after which a mixture of turmeric, nim leaves, and coco-nut 
oil was rubbed over the body. Inoculation is still practised 
clandestinely in parts of Orissa and Bihar, but it is becoming 
more and more rare, and vaccination is rapidly taking its place. 
Vaccinators are licensed by District Magistrates, and their 
work is supervised by the Civil Surgeons and the Superin- 
tendents of Vaccination. Where the older method survives, 
the vaccinators are usually recruited from the ranks of the 
former inoculators, but in the Province as a whole barely 
a quarter of the staff belongs to this class. 

The chief statistics of hospitals, lunatic asylums, and of 
vaccination are shown in Table XVI at the end of this article 
(p. 186). 

In order to bring quinine within the reach of all, the system 
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of selling it through the agency of the Postal department, in Sale of 
pice-packets, each containing 5 (now 7) grains, was inaugurated c i mnl!le - 
in 1892. The drug is manufactured at the Government factory 
in Darjeeling, and is made up into packets at the Alipore jail, 
whence it is supplied to all post offices in Bengal. The post- 
masters receive a small commission on the sales effected by 
them. The system has met with considerable success; in 
1903 nearly 3,000,000 packets of this valuable febrifuge were 
sold, compared with one-eighth of a million in 1893. 

The difficulties in the way of promoting village sanitation in Village 
India are enormous, the chief being the ignorance and pre- samtatl0n * 
judices of the people and the absence of an educated and 
trustworthy local agency. Something has been done to im- 
prove the water-supply by providing tanks and wells, and 
disinfecting them either periodically or when epidemic disease 
breaks out; and grave sanitary evils, which affect the public 
health and so constitute a public nuisance, are dealt with 
under Chapter XIV of the Indian Penal Code. The Local 
Self-Government Act — III (B.C.) of 1885 — contains provisions 
for enforcing sanitation, but they have not yet been applied. 

A Sanitary Board was constituted in 1889, but it is merely 
a consultative body, and at present attention is directed mainly 
to the education of public opinion in municipalities. It is 
hoped that in time, with the diffusion of education, a know- 
ledge of sanitary requirements will gradually spread to rural 
aieas; but until it does so very few improvements are 
feasible. 

The basis of all surveys in Bengal is the Grand Trigono- Surveys 
metrical Survey which was carried out early in the nineteenth 
century. A general revenue survey commenced in 1835, and 
by 1872 the operations had been extended to the whole Pro- 
vince except Midnapore District (which was surveyed in 1872-8), 
the Sundarbans, Hill Tippera*, the Chittagong Hill Tracts 5 ", 
the Santa! Parganas, Angul, and the Chota Nagpur Division. 

Most of these tracts were topographically surveyed during the 
same period on scales varying from f inch to 1 inch to the 
mile. The revenue survey was preceded by a demarcation of 
villages and estates, which was known as the thak survey, and 
was generally made on the scale of 4 inches to the mile. The 
boundary of each village and estate was separately surveyed ; 
the maps showed also important topographical details, but 
were on too small a scale to indicate field boundaries. From 
these surveys District maps have been prepared on J and 
1 inch scales. 
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Between 1863 and 1869 a diara 1 survey was made along the 
banks of the Ganges from the point where it enters Bengal 
down to its junction with the Brahmaputra, and all changes 
due to alluvion and diluvion which had taken place since the 
revenue survey were mapped. In 1874-6 this survey was con- 
tinued down to the sea. About the same time a number of 
surveys were made in different parts of the Province, either in 
order to resettle the revenue of Government estates, as in the 
case of Chittagong* and Khurda, or to assess ghatimli 2 lands 
in Chota Nagpur. These surveys were generally on a scale of 
16 inches to the mile and showed field boundaries; but they 
were with some exceptions partial and unprofessional, and were 
lacking in accuracy and finish. In 1889 it became necessary 
to survey the sub-province of Orissa and the District of Chitta- 
gong*, in older to resettle the revenue of time-expired estates, 
and professional detachments of the Survey department of the 
Government of India were organized for this purpose. In 1890 
it was decided to prepare a survey and record-of-rights in the 
North Bihar Districts, and similar methods were adopted. The 
total area dealt with by parties of the Survey of the Government 
of India between 1889 and the end of September, 1904, has 
been 32,915 square miles, as shown below : — 


District. 

Area in 
square 
miles 

District. 

Area m 
square 
miles. 

District 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Chittagong* 
Muzaffarpur 
Champaran 
Saran . 

Gaya . 
Darbhanga . 
Monghyr . 

2,003 

3,046 

3,28o 

2,510 

54<5 

3>3°7 

M49 

Cuttack 
Balasore . 
Puii . 

; Tippera* . 
Palamau . 
Bhagalpur . 
Darjeeling . 

2,269 

T >733 

i,i34 

554 

294 

31849 

210 

Purnea . 
Backergunge* . 
Ranchi . 

Other District 
areas under 200 
square miles . 

2,408 

2,126 

L344 

853 

Total 

32,915 


These surveys have been made on a scale of 16 inches to the 
mile (larger scales have sometimes been employed for crowded 
village sites), and the maps show the boundaries of each field 
as well as all topographical features. In addition to the area 
shown above, similar operations have been carried out in the 
Santal Parganas, Singhhhum, Noakhali*, and elsewhere, by 
parties working under the supervision of revenue officers, the 
field-to-field measurements in this case being sometimes pre- 
ceded by a professional traverse survey. A large number of 

1 Diara is an alluvial Hat or island. 

2 Lands held, in lieu of pay, for police services. Disputes had aiisen 
as to what lands were so held, and as to the services to be rendered. 
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petty estates have also been surveyed at the request of the 
proprietors. Taking all these surveys together, cadastral maps 
of about 36,405 square miles, or nearly a quarter of the area of 
British territory in the Province, have been prepared since 1889. 

In 1892 an officer of the Survey of India was appointed, with Provincial 
the title of Director of Bengal Surveys, to administer the Bengal ^P a t rt ~ 
Survey directly under the Bengal Government. His post was 
abolished in 1895, and the appointment of Superintendent of 
Provincial Surveys created in its stead. 
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TABLE I. Temperature and Rainfall of Bengal 
(a) Temperature 

Average temperature (in degrees Fahrenheit) for twenty-five years ending with 1901 in 

Height of — — — j — : 

Observatory T anuary , May. July. November. 
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TABLE II. Distribution of Population of Bengal, as now constituted, according to Census of igoi 
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TABLE II a. Distribution of Population in Bengal, 1901 
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Notb. — T he figures for area and density differ from those shown in the Census Report in some cases in which more exact figures have become available on account 
of the completion of recent survey operations and other causes The area of the Sundarbans is estimated at 6,^26 square miles, of which 2,941, 2,688, and 897 lie 
respectively in the Twenty-four Parganas, Khulna, and Backergunge r Districts. If this tiact be excluded, the dt nsity of these Districts is respectively 1,093, 6 o 3 » a»d 
6 a 3 persons to the square mile, and of the whole Province (Butish teintoiy) 494 to the squaie mile. 
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TABLE III 

Statistics of Canals in Bengal 


Canals. 

Area 

irrigated 

(«* 

square 

m*Ies) 

i 

Receipts, m thou- 
sands of rupees 

Working 
expenses, 
in thou- 
sands of 
rupees. 

Net 

revenue, 
in thou- 
sands of 
rupees 

Percent- 
age of net 
revenue 
on capital 
outlay 

Irri- 

gation 

Navi- 

gation. 



Average for ten years ending 1889-90 


Son 

447 ! 

6,70 I 

<53 

<5,15 

+ 1,45 

+ 0.57 

Orissa . 

172 ] 

i ,34 ! 

84 

3 , 9 ° 

— 1 ,55 

— 0*69 

Midnapoie 

128 

1,10 

1,28 

2,26 

+ 26 

+ 0-31 



Average for ten years ending 

f 


Son 

645 

8,69 

72 

6,59 

+ 3 , 10 

+ 1*15 

Onssa . 

2 =,6 

2,51 

i >53 

4,89 

- 63 

— 0*24 

Midnapore 

irp 

1,25 

1,23 | 

2,41 

+ 28 ; 

+ °*33 




Year 1 900-1 



Son 

! 675 

io ,39 

1 37 

6,24 

+ 4,86 

1 4 - I-82 

Onssa . 

319 

2,88 

! 9 ° 

4*52 

— 44 

- O.17 

Midnapore 

125 

1,19 

9S 

1 72 

+ 61 

+ O.72 




Year 1903-4. 



Son 

79 1 

*2,51 

23 

538 

+ 7 >86 

4- 2-94 

Onssa . 

328 

3.26 

70 

3,83 

+ 45 

+ 0*1 7 

Midnapore 

i 45 

M 9 

47 

i»5o 

+ 70 

4 - 0-82 
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TABLE IV 

Prices of Staples in Bengal 

(In seers per rupee) 


Selected staples. 

Selected centres 

Average price in seers per rupee 
for the decade ending 

■ 

Average 
for the year 




1880 

1890. 

1900. 

1903-4. 

/ 

Burdwan 


18 23 

21-09 

14*59 

11-63 


CaLutta . 


13.66 

14.60 

10.S2 

9.41 

Rice (common). - 

Rangpur* 
Dacca* . 


*9 57 
16.91 

*7 63 
18.43 

12- 02 

13- 23 

13-10 

14.71 


Patna 


18.64 

l8.60 

15*73 

14.97 


Cuttack . 


22.56 

21. 21 

15*34 

17-06 

/* 

Burdwan 


14.85 

I4.62 

12.69 

13-25 


Calcutta . 


13-74 

I4.I7 

11.26 

11.98 


Rangpur* 


l6.23 

15*62 

10.93 

12.23 


Dacca* . 


13 95 

14 S4 

11.23 

17 00 


PatDa 


19.32 

*9 47 

15-27 

16.49 


Cuttack . 


1517 

15*37 

IO *97 

14.04 

f 

Calcutta . 


20-Sl 

21.13 

15*75 

* 5 ' 5 i 

Barley . . \ 

Dmajpur* 


18.15 

18-59 

15*33 

( 

Patna 


27-77 

28-94 

21.46 

25.06 

Jowtlr . . | 

Calcutta . 


16.69 

19-44 

1 6-02 

16.25 

Patna 


28.78 

22 95 

21.76 

24 80 

Marita . . ■ 

Patna 


(j ^ 

25-Si 

23-70 

26 33 

Muzaffarpur 


24 62 

29 28 

19-93 

27-75 


Hazaribagh 


29 54 

30 ' 6 l 

21.37 

25.70 

Maize • . j 

Calcutta . 


18.48 

22.15 

16.50 

16.68 


Patna 


27.41 

29*33 

22.82 

26-00 


Burdwan 


18 25 

20.78 

15.92 

16.42 


Calcutta . 


i6. 3 i 

19.24 

14.08 

14.69 

Gi am . - 

Rangpur* 


13-26 

15.11 

13*54 

1462 


Dacca* . 


I( 5-95 

17-26 

13*28 

I 5-54 


Patna 


24.98 

26.67 

1 9*56 

21*00 

V 

Cuttack , 


21.67 

19.66 

15.96 

18.30 


Burdwan 


9.26 

12-02 

11.27 

13-33 


Calcutta . 


9-93 

12-08 

10.66 

II . 17 

Salt . . * 

Rangpur* 


7*54 

10.62 

9.29 

u -31 


Dacca* . 


8.74 

II 23 

9*74 

11. 19 


Patna 


8.08 

io*6o 

10.87 

11.25 


Cuttack . 


10-51 

12-34 

10.6S 

14.50 

Piece - goods . 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs a.p. 

Rs. a p. 

Grey shirtings, ) 
Calcutta, 8J lbs. ) 

• 

• 

4-12-0 

4-6—6 

5 - 0-3 

j 


Note.— A seer is 2 057 lb. 
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TABLE V 


By sea (exclusive of Govern- 
ment stores and treasure). 

By rail and river. 

1890-1 

1 900- 1 

1903-4 

1890-1 

1QOO-I. 

1903-4 

3 j 3 2 j 37 

4,60,0c 

4,75,33 

13,46,9! 

21,85,86 

26,36,8S 

49,47 

47,36 

5,59 

59,6*: 

44, 1 9 

I,!!, 65 
2,05 

79,39 

40,6s 

1,58,87 

35,37 


7° 7> 2 7 

1,38,4° 3,94,69 

1,40,30 1,05,06 


21.11 13,08 

74.14 1,71,38 

23.12 16,52 


Trade of Bengal with other Provinces and States in India 
(I n thousands of rupees) 


Imports (Foreign and 
Indian goods) . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ twist and yam . 
,, piece-goods 
,, other manufac- 
tures 

Gram and pulse . 

Hides and skins . 
Metals and manufactures 
of metals . 

Oils .... 
Oilseeds 

Opium .... 
Provisions . 

Salt .... 
Spices .... 
Sugar .... 
Tea .... 
Wood . 

Woollen goods . 

All other articles . 

Treasure . 

Exports (Foreign and 
Indian goods) . 

Coal and coke . 
Cotton goods 
Grain and pulse . 

Jute and manufactures 
of jute 

Metals and manufactures 
of metals . 

Oils . 

Provisions . 

Spices . 

Sugar .... 
Tobacco 

All other articles . 
Treasure 


4°,47 

1.60 
L43,i2 

2,32,94 

60,24 

2.61 
1,33 
4,82 

3j43>6o 

5,7° 

2,34> 6 5 


gistered. 


5,36,76 7j i< S,3° 6,44,68 11,93,30 19,52,91 

9.97 i>43,69 1,13,24 25,05 88,75 

64,92 36,00 42,09 5,77,21 4,51,73 

1,66,08 1,93,30 1,18,19 46,43 4,97,68 

I > 2 5,59 1,25,18 1,36,59 35,65 90,20 

11,98 12,51 18,73 1,55,69 1,58,32 


6,60 15,77 

23,27 31,22 

42,99 44,47 

2,33 1 ,76 


97,26 1 ,02,62 


3^1° 
35> 1 5 
35,83 
52,98 

27,00 


gistered. 


11,15 

10,07 

2,52,46 

2,88,53 

3, 1 2 > 36 

3,38,78 

9 1 , 52 

1,12.75 

22,24 

I9,0S 

10,29 

46,47 

64,03 

67,64 

4,66,38 

5,53,36 

2°,55 

22,97 

89,10 

31,83 

3,69,90 

3,26,95 

3,38,66 

4,21,82 

!9> 52,91 

18,05,29 

88,75 

1,39,48 

4,5i,73 

5,96,38 

4,97,68 

8l,80 

90,20 

1,41,00 

1,58,32 

1,77,26 

64,46 

66,85 

6645 

41,96 

54, ^3 

55,62 

88,32 

1,11,40 

42,99 

43,09 

3,49,18 

3,50.45 

1,35,89 

1,52,61 
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TABLE VI 

Foreign Maritime Trade op Bengal, exclusive of 
Government Stores and Treasure 


(In thousands of rupees) 



1890-1. 

1900-1 

1903-4 

Imports . 

26,08,03 

31,86,91 

33 * 64*54 

Animals, living ..... 

11,42 

20,83 

20,19 

Apparel ....... 

4 2 .30 

44,61 

47,83 

Cotton twist and yarn .... 

1,02,56 

73,52 

49,69 

„ piece-goods .... 

i 3 , 39 * IQ 

16,09 

1 4 , 55 * 9 ° 

14,43,56 

„ other manufactures 

61,07 

66,84 

Drugs, medicines, and narcotics 

23.55 

44,73 

47*54 

Glass and glass-ware .... 

21,54 

29,14 

3 L 34 

Liquors 

48,02 

48,92 

49 , 7 1 

Machinery and mill-work 

Metals and manufactures of metals, in- 

81.32 

i,oi ,8i 


eluding hardware and cutlery 

2.68,58 

1,48,24 

3 , 9^72 

4 * 98*35 

Oils 

L 79:92 

1,51,96 

Provisions ...... 

27,62 

35,35 

34 * 3 i 

Railway plant and rolling-stock 

27,93 

58,57 

39 , J 8 

Salt 

63,62 

45,88 

54*45 

Spices .... * 

26,56 

42,47 

27,74 

Sugar ....... 

69,01 

1,59,99 

1,83,90 

Woollen goods 

75,1° 

86,78 

7 ", 53 

All other articles 

2 , 15,47 

3,00,70 

4 ,° 4,72 

Treasure 

3 , 9 I ,®4 

5,74,93 

9 , 47,69 

Exports (Indian and Foreign goods) 

37 , 25,93 

55 > I 4>44 

59 , 96,10 

Coal and coke 

2,62 

59*22 

38,12 

Cotton and cotton manufactures 

Grain and pulse ... 

1,12,65 
4, 11 >46 

77*44 

4,68,65 

1 , 27,59 

6,50,04 

Hides and skins 

2,07,05 

5 * 55,62 

4,82,99 

Indigo . . • • • • • 1 

2,05,11 

1,56,90 

18*63,59 

1,04,64 

60,13 

Jute and manufactures of jute . 

Lac (except dye) .... 

10,03,33 

78,03 

21,07,56 

2,68,99 

Oils 

32,38 

30,01 

31,86 

Oilseeds .... ... 

3 , 49, 17 

4,11,92 

4 , 49*49 

Opium 

5 , 97,99 

6,12,24 

7,04,08 

Saltpetre 

37,87 

33*37 

40, 11 

Silk and silk manufactures 

65,51 

57*75 

53*20 

7,88,17 

Tea 

5,04,n 

1,18,65 

9*07*50 

All other articles 

1*75,69 

1 , 93*77 

Treasure 

16,90 

63,74 

40,02 
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TABLE VII 

Foreign Land Trade of Bengal 
(I n thousands of rupees) 



1890-1 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Imp 07 is . ... 

1,20,13 

1,69,13 

1,60,62 

Animals ... . 

Fruits, vegetables, and nuts . 

Gram and pulse . * . 

Hides and skins ..... 
Oilseeds , . 

Provisions ... . 

All other articles 

15.18 

4,31 

55.46 

3,49 

12,78 

6,82 

2 2,09 

29,10 

3,23 

78,77 

5,43 

1 9,33 

8,29 

24,98 

21,28 

3,00 

84,52 

5,64 

14,10 

5,76 

26,32 

Treasure ... . 

9,90 

7,55 

5,47 

Exports (Indian and Foreign goods) 

99.85 

i, 3 i ,75 

97,20 

Cotton goods 

Metals and manufactures of metals . 
Provisions .... 

Salt ... ... 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tobacco ..... 

All other articles ..... 

35 , 2 i 

7,68 

8,72 

4,44 

8,95 

3,54 

3 , 4 i 

27,90 

46,19 

11,03 

9,12 

10,24 

,5,54 

5,38 

7,54 

26,71 

38,77 

I 3 >° 1 

4,55 

7 ,i 9 

4,86 

3 >55 
2,26 
23,01 

Treasure ..... 

2.13 

64,65 

3,73 
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TABLE VIII. Statistics of Railways in Bengal ( continued ) 


BENGAL 



* Amalgamated with E B S R t Amalgamated with E. B S R. Separate information not available. t Amalgamated with E. I R 

$ Amalgamated with E I. R Separate information not available. |j Information not furnished. ^ Separate information not available. 




TABLE IX 

Principal Sources of Provincial Revenue, Bengal 

(In thousands of rupees) 



t Includes & held" “ 0 “' ‘ a " e ° US Sa,t ’' eCeip ‘ S and * P ° rU ° n ofstate ra,lwa 3'’ "wipe. »«e Provincial. 

S Includes Imperial allotments. Adjustments between Imperial and Provincial are included undei Land Revenue. 
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TABLE X 

Principal Heads of Provincial Expenditure, Bengal 


(In thousands of rupees) 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1900. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1901. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1904. 

Opening balance 

3 Llo 

3 L 52 

38,18 

55,29 

Charges in respect of col- 
lections (principally Land 
Revenue and Forests) 

49,98 

61,55 

66,26 

69,03 

Salaries and expenses of Civil 
Departments — 

(a) General administra- 
tion . 

15,52 

16,99 

17,37 

19,05 

( 3 ) Law and Justice 

94,06 

1,10,22 

1,19,64 

1,23,82 

( c ) Police 

46,37 

59,86 

60,65 

65,72 

( d) Education 

28,93 

26,55 

28,06 

34,42 

(<?) Medical . 

13,74 

18,33 

21,47 

21,48 

(/) Other heads 

13,20 

13,55 


17,84 

Pensions and miscellaneous 
civil charges . 

24,46 

33 , °o 

37,27 

4 r , 7 ° 

Famine relief 

32 

4,94 

2,26 

... 

Irrigation .... 

49,17 

52,99 

49,45 

52,37 

Public works 

42,87 

33,67 

39 , 8 i 

76,05 

Other charges and adjust- 
ments .... 

64,73 

42,24 

19,93 

25,49 

Total expenditure 

4,43,35 

4,73,89 

4,77,18 

5,46,97 

Closing balance . 

29,68 

31,66 

42,61 

1,42,52 
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TABLE XI 

Income and Expenditure of District Boards* * * § , 
Bengal 





Average 
for ten years 
ending 1900 

1900 -1. 

I9O3-4 

Income from — 

Provincial rates . 



Rs. 

37,05,064 

Rs. 

42,35,060 

Rs. 

44,78,981 

Interest 



26,662 

47,139 

43,696 

Pounds 


, 

4,52^55 

4,73,43° 

4793,423 

Education . 


. 

53,889 

66,374 

89,35* 

Medical 



22,934 

34,585 

65,3*2 

Scientific, &c. 


, 

4,970 

10,802 

20,584 

Stationery and printing 


. 

480 

66l 

804 

Miscellaneous 


. 

1,87,863 

1,85,366 

*>95,330 

Public works + . 



5,30,267 

8,01,714 

9, *5,070 

Ferries 


. 

4,09,855 

4,86,727 

5,07,37* 

Contributions £ . 



6,38,702 

6,26,313 

*0,53,195 

Other heads 


• 

7,42,760 

4,29,996 

5>39,77i 

Total income 

<>7,75,5°* 

73,98,167 

84,02,888 

Expenditure on — 






General administration 



2,84,900 

2,80,259 

3,11,396 

Pounds 



24,856 

21,829 

28,416 

Education . 



11, 41,00s 

12,91,247 

18,19,584 

Medical 



2,00,676 

4,59, 4 22 

4,09,277 

Scientific, &c. 



*4,644 

25,765 

48,659 

Superannuation pensions 
allowances 

and 


9,579 

20,731 

32,025 

Stationery and printing 



48,003 

4 I ,454 

40,569 

Miscellaneous 



52,700 

55,585 

42,322 

Public works § 



4^35,444 

45,36,74* 

48,72,292 

Contributions |J 



88,394 

1,22,048 

62,975 

Other heads 



7,5^,932 

5,*5>9 8 9 

6,55,673 

Total expenditure 

67,59,* 36 

73.71,070 

83,23,188 


* The income and expenditure in 1903-4 of the District boards contained in the 
present area of Bengal were Rs. 57, 13,574 and Rs 56,20,986 respectively. 

f Includes sums collected by Cml officers as fees and rent, &c., and contributions 
by Government and private individuals for particular works. 

J Special Government grants. 

§ Expenditure on roads, bridges, buildings, &c. 

|| Contributions towards the cost of plague camps, refunds of unspent balances of 
contributions made for special purposes, ana the like. 
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TABLE XII 

Income and Expenditure of Municipalities*, Bengal, 
including Calcutta 

(In thousands of rupees) 



Average 
for ten years 
ending 
1900. 

1900-x. 

1903-4. 

Income from — 

Tax on houses and lands 

Other taxes 

Rents ...... 

Loans ...... 

Other sources .... 

25,93 

39,58 

9s 

18,72 

29,22 

31,03 

48,00 

L34 

4,34 

28,62 

35,08 

54,47 

1,44 

56,42 

35,53 

Total income 

I » I 4»43 

Li3,33 

1,82,94 

Expenditure on — * 

Administration and collection of 
taxes ..... 

Public safety .... 

Water-supply and drainage . 

(a) Capital .... 

(£) Maintenance 

Conservancy .... 

Hospitals and dispensaries . 

Public works .... 

Education ..... 
Other heads .... 

8,36 

6,67 

12,62 

6,54 

19,55 

3,5° 

16,97 

1,40 

37,25 

8.90 

7,89 

7,68 

8,82 

23,38 

4.91 

11,82 

I ,35 

45 43 

11,59 

8,26 

17,43 

8,40 

29,29 

5,69 

25=48 

62,21 

Total expenditure 

1,12,86 

1,20,18 

1,70,08 


In IQ03-4 the income of the municipalities in Bengal as now constituted was 
Ks. 1,73,00,503, and the expenditure was Rs. 1,61,34,060. 
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TABLE XIII 

Statistics of Jails, Bengal 



18S1. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903- 

1903, 

present area. 

Number of Central jails 

9 

7 

8 

8 

6 

Number of District jails 

37 

39 

40 

40 

29 

Number of Subsidiary 




jails (lock-ups) 

82 

86 

88 

89 

67 

Average dailyj ail popu- 
lation : — 

(a) Male prisoners: 

7,607 




In Central jails . 

7,753 

10,279 

9>454 

7,689 

In District jails . 

7.852 

6,916 

9,378 

8,597 

5,716 

In Sub-jails 

624 

824 

1,204 

1,107 

725 

( b ) Female prisoners : 




In Central jails . 

294 

132 

168 

117 

102 

In District jails . 

339 

267 

326 

2 49 

217 

In Sub-jails 

3 i 

24 

39 

34 

27 

Total 

16,747 

15, 9 l6 

21,394 

*19,558 

14,476 

Rate of jail mortality 

68-6 

Rs. 





per 1,000 

3 W 

Rs. 

27-7 

Rs. 

23 7 

Rs. 

2 2*4 

Rs 

Expenditure on jail 


10,82,683 

16,25,171 

15,87,645 


maintenance . 

9> I °>377 

11,12,239 

Cost per prisoner 

54 

68 

76 

8l 

76 

Profits on jail manu- 






factures (net) . 

5.25.969 

3 , 64 , 9 ! 4 

5 ,S 4^74 

5 , 3 S, 247 

4,59 j 33° 

Earnings per prisoner . 

34 

26 

3 i 

32 

36 


* The decrease is due to the release of 3,003 prisoners on the occasion of the celebration 
ot the Coronation of H.M. the King Emperor. 
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TABLE XIV 

Statistics of Educational Expenditure, Bengal 



Expenditure on institutions maintained or aided by 
public funds (in lakhs of rupees) 

Class of institutions. 

Pro- 

vincial 

revenues 

District 

and 

municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources 

Total 

Arts and professional 




1.65 


colleges: 1 900-1 


... 

4*93 

11*37 

I 9°3“4 


... 

4.92 

I.94 

12.73 

Training and special 





6-32 

schools*: 1900-1 

3*30 

0.27 

o-73 

2.02 

1903-4 

4*io 

O.27 

I- 21 

I.89 

7-47 

Secondary boys 





35-84 

schools: 1 900-1 

3*95 

2*29 

30.57 

9 °3 

1903-4 

4.42 

2-43 

23.21 

7*94 

37*99 

Primary boys 


615 



schools: 1 900- 1 


17*73 

4-53 

29.64 

1903-4 


9-63 

19.70 

4 44 

35 43 

Girls' schools: 1 900-1 


0.47 

1.62 

2.89 

6.68 

I 9°3-4 


O.92 

i*75 

2.69 

7*43 

Total \ I 9 00 ~ I 

14.97 

9-18 

45-58 

20*12 

89 85 

j 1903-4 

1 8*i 2 

1 3* 2 4 

5 ° 79 

18.9O 

roi.05 


In 1903-4 the corresponding expenditure (in lakhs of rupees) 
in Bengal as now constituted was : — 


Class of institutions. 

Pro 

vincial 

revenues. 

District 

and 

municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Arts and professional 
colleges . 

Training and special 
schools , 

Secondary boys’ 
schools* . 

Primary boys’ schools* 
Girls’ schools* , 

5*61 

3*44 

2.70 

1.27 

0.89 

0.10 

1.64 

667 

0.51 

4.17 

o-73 

14-50 

13.06 

0.36 

1.70 

1-53 

485 

3-°9 

1.70 

II.48 

5*8 0 

23*69 

24.09 

3*46 

Total 

13-91 

8.92 

32.82 

12.87 

68.53 


Excluding figures for European schools. 




















TABLE XV. Colleges, Schools, and Scholars, 
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Class of institutions. 

jPztbhc. 

Arts colleges 
Professional colleges 
Secondary schools : — 
Upper (High) . 
Lower (Middle) 
Primary schools : Upper 
,, ,, Lower 

Training schools . 

Other special schools . 

Private . 
Advanced 

Elementary . 

Total 
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TABLE XVI 

Statistics of Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, and Vaccination, 

Bengal 



1881 

1891 

1901, 

1903. 

1903, 

present 

area 

Hospitals , tfc.* 






Number of civil hospitals 




^ ! 


and dispensanes 

237 

283 

567 

014 

375 

Average daily number of— 






(a) In-patients . . 

2,091 

2,652 

3,456 

3,524 

2,970 

( 6 ) Out-patients . 

9*395 

12,160 

25 ) 97 ° 

29,227 

18,847 

Income from — 






(a) Government pay- 






ments . . Rs. 

3,74.773 

3 , 47,445 

8,74,616 

8,10,505 

7,56,740 

( 3 ) Local and municipal 






payments . Rs 

I ) 93 ) 4 02 

3,65,384 

7 ,° 9 , 9 11 

7,84,440 

6,04,85s 

(c) Fees, endowments, 






and other sources 






Rs. 

3,23,684 

2 , 97,358 

6,63,872 

9,67,968 

6,91,726 

Expenditure on— 






(a) Establishment , Rs. 

4,09,803 

4 , 37,66 s 

8,22,629 

8,91,289 

7,09,513 

(b) Medicines, diet, build- 






ings, &c. . Rs. 

4 ,° 2 , 7 S 3 

5,20,221 

12,50,347 

14,30,758 

« . 93 * 0 1 9 

Lunatic Asylums . 






Number of asylums . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Average daily number of— 






( a ) Criminal lunatics 

277 

455 

517 

543 

39 ^ 

( 3 ) Other lunatics . . j 

616 

580 

469 

5 10 

39 * 

Income from — 






(a) Government pay- 






ments . . Rs 

87,479 

92,165 

1,18,960 

1, * 6)357 

9 L 344 

( 3 ) Fees and other sources 






Rs. 

*8,464 

27,985 

20,556 

20,408 

19,236 

Expenditure on— 






{a) Establishment . Rs 

55,633 

43,978 

45,769 

46,649 

38,554 

( 3 ) Diet, buildings, &c. 






Rs. 

60,310 

76,173 

93,747 

90,116 

72,026 

Vaccination , ,f 

1 880- 1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 







Population among whom 






vaccination was carried 






on 

36, 89 2 )735 

62,782,913 

73 ) 843)197 

77,624,647 


Number of successful opera- 





\ 


tions .... 


1,805,096 

jj, 248, 015 

2,662,477 


3 

Ratio per i,ooo of popula- 






*.'3 

tion ~ N 

37 

28 

3 ° 

34 


54 

Total expenditure on vac- 






*8 

cination . . . Rs 

I, IT, 066 

1,82,400 

1,88,114 

2,03,281 


g 

Cost per successful case Rs. 

0 - 1-3 

0-1-7 

0-1-4 

0-1-2 




* The figures for hospitals, &c., include the institutions m Calcutta 

t The figures for vaccination include those for the States of Orissa and ChotA NAzpur in which 
vaccination is earned on. fer * 



MOUNTAINS, LAKES, RIVERS, CANALS, 
HISTORIC AREAS, ETC. * 

Himalayas, The. — A system of stupendous mountain 
ranges, lying along the northern frontiers of the Indian Empire, 
and containing some of the highest peaks in the world. 
Literally, the name is equivalent to 4 the abode of snow 7 (from 
the Sanskrit hima, 6 frost/ and alaya, 1 dwelling-place ’). To 
the early geographers the mountains were known as Imaus or 
Himaus and Hemodas; and there is reason to believe that 
these names were applied to the western and eastern parts 
respectively, the sources of the Ganges being taken as the 
dividing line. 4 Hemodas ’ represents the Sanskrit Himdvata 
(Prakrit Hemota\ meaning c snowy . 7 The Greeks who accom- 
panied Alexander styled the mountains the Indian Caucasus. 

Modem writers have sometimes included in the system the 
Muztagh range, and its extension the Karakoram ; but it is 
now generally agreed that the Indus should be considered the 
north-western limit. From the great peak of Nanga Parbat in 
Kashmir, the Himalayas stretch eastward for twenty degrees of 
longitude, in a curve which has been compared to the blade of 
a scimitar, the edge facing the plains of India. Barely one- 
third of this vast range of mountains is known with any degree 
of accuracy. The Indian Survey department is primarily en- 
gaged in supplying administrative needs ; and although every 
effort is made, while fulfilling this duty, to collect information 
of purely scientific interest, much still remains to be done. 

A brief abstract of our knowledge of the Himalayas may be 
given by shortly describing the political divisions of India which 
include them. On the extreme north-west, more than half of 
the State of Kashmir and Jammu lies in the Himalayas ; and 
this portion has been described in some detail by Drew in 
Jammu and Kashmir Territories , and by Sir W. Lawrence in 
The Valley of Kashmir. The next section, appertaining to the 
Punjab and forming the British District of Kangra and the 
group of feudatories known as the Simla Hill States, is better 
known. East of this lies the Kumaun Division of the United 
Provinces, attached to which is the Tehrl State. This portion 
has been surveyed in detail, owing to the requirements of the 
revenue administration, and is also familiar from the careful 
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accounts of travellers. For 500 miles the State of Nepal 
occupies the mountains, and is to the present day almost a 
terra incognita , , owing to the acquiescence by the British Govern- 
ment in the policy of exclusion adopted by its rulers. Our 
knowledge of the topography of this portion of the Himalayas 
is limited to the information obtained during the operations of 
1816, materials collected by British officials resident at Kat- 
mandu, notably B. H. Hodgson, and the accounts of native 
explorers. The eastern border of Nepal is formed by the State 
of Sikkim and the Bengal District of Darjeeling, which have 
been graphically described by Sir Joseph Hooker and more 
recently by Mr. Douglas Freshfield. A small wedge of Ti- 
betan territory, known as the Chumbi Valley, separates Sikkim 
from Bhutan, which latter has seldom been visited by Euro- 
peans. East of Bhutan the Himalayas are inhabited by savage 
tribes, with whom no intercourse is possible except in the shape 
of punitive expeditions following raids on the plains. Thus a 
stretch of nearly 400 miles in the eastern portion of the range 
is imperfectly loiown. 

In the western part of the Himalayas, which, as has been 
shown, has been more completely examined than elsewhere, 
the system may be divided into three portions. The central 
or main axis is the highest, which, starting at Nanga Parbat 
on the north-west, follows the general direction of the range. 
Though it contains numerous lofty peaks, including Nanda 
Devi, the highest mountain in British India, it is not a true 
watershed. North of it lies another range, here forming the 
boundary between India and Tibet, which shuts off the valley 
of the Indus, and thus may be described as a real water-parting. 
From the central axis, and usually from the peaks in it, spurs 
diverge, with a general south-easterly or south-westerly direc- 
tion, but actually winding to a considerable extent. These 
spurs, which may be called the Outer Himalayas, cease with 
some abruptness at their southern extremities, so that the 
general elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a few miles from the 
plains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by elevated 
valleys or duns is a lower range known as the Siwaliks, which 
is well marked between the Beas and the Ganges, reappears to 
the south of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist in Nepal. 
Although the general character of the Himalayas in Nepal is 
less accurately known, there is reason to suppose that it 
approximates to that of the western ranges. 

Within the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties 
of scenery can be obtained, except the placid charm of level 
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country. Luxuriant vegetation clothes the outer slopes, gra- 
dually giving place to more sombre forests. As higher eleva- 
tions are reached, the very desolation of the landscape affects 
the imagination even more than the beautiful scenery left 
behind. It is not surprising that these massive peaks are 
venerated by the Hindus, and are intimately connected with 
their religion, as giving rise to some of the most sacred rivers, 
as well as on account of legendary associations. A recent 
writer has vividly described the impressions of a traveller 
through the foreground of a journey to the snows in Sik- 
kim 1 : — 

‘He sees at one glance the shadowy valleys from which 
shining mist-columns rise at noon against a luminous sky, the 
forest ridges, stretching fold behind fold in softly undulating 
lines — dotted by the white specks which mark the situation 
of Buddhist monasteries — to the glacier-draped pinnacles and 
precipices of the snowy range. He passes from the zone of 
tree-ferns, bamboos, orange-groves, and dal forest, through an 
endless colonnade of tall-stemmed magnolias, oaks, and chest- 
nut trees, fringed with delicate orchids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, 
and larches. Down each ravine sparkles a brimming tor- 
rent, making the ferns and flowers nod as it dashes past them. 
Superb butterflies, black and blue, or flashes of rainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sail in 
and out between the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
pushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of tree-rhododendrons, hung with long waving lichens, till he 
emerges at last on open sky and the upper pastures — the Alps 
of the Himalaya — fields of flowers : of gentians and edelweiss 
and poppies, which blossom beneath the shining storehouses 
of snow that encompass the ice-mailed and fluted shoulders of 
the giants of the range. If there are mountains in the world 
which combine as many beauties as the Sikkim Himalayas, no 
traveller has as yet discovered and described them for us. 3 

The line of perpetual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,000 feet 
on the southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 2,500 feet 
were twice recorded in Kumaun during the last century. Gla- 
ciers extend below the region of perpetual snow, descending to 
12,000 or 13,000 feet in Kulu and Lahul, and even lower in 
Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are about 2,000 feet higher. 
On the vast store-house thus formed largely depends the pros- 
perity of Northern India, for the great rivers which derive their 

1 D. W. Freshfield in The Geographical Journal , vol. xix, p. 453. 
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water from the Himalayas have a perpetual supply which may 
diminish in years of drought, but cannot absolutely fail to feed 
the system of canals drawn from them. 

While all five rivers from which the Punjab derives its 
name rise in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its source 
beyond the northern range, near the head-waters of the Indus 
and Tsan-po. In the next section are found the sources of the 
Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sarda high up in the central snowy 
range, w r hile the Kauriala or Karnali, known lower down in its 
course as the Gogra, rises in Tibet, beyond the northern water- 
shed. The chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak and Kosi, each 
with seven main affluents, have their birth in the Himalayas, 
which here supply a number of smaller streams merging in the 
larger rivers soon after they reach the plains. Little is known 
of the upper courses of the northern tributaries of the Brahma- 
putra in Assam ; but it seems probable that the Dihang, which 
has been taken as the eastern boundary of the Himalayas, is 
the channel connecting the Tsan-po and the Brahmaputra. 

Passing from east to west the principal peaks are Nanga 
Parbat (26,182 feet) in Kashmir; a peak in Spiti (Kangra Dis- 
trict) exceeding 23,000, besides three over 20,000; Nanda 
Devi (25,661), Trisul (23,382), Panch Chulhl (22,673), and 
Nanda Kot (22,538) in the United Provinces ; Mount Everest 
(29,002), Devalagiri (26,826), Gosainthan (26,305), and Kin- 
chinjunga (28,146), with several smaller peaks, in Nepal; 
and Dongkya (23,190), with a few rising above 20,000, in 
Sikkim. 

The most considerable stretch of level ground is the beau- 
tiful Kashmir Valley, through which flows the Jhelum. In 
length about 84 miles, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 
25 miles. Elsewhere steep ridges and comparatively narrow 
gorges are the rule, the chief exception being the Valley of 
Nepal, which is an undulating plain about 20 miles from north 
to south, and 12 to 14 miles in width. Near the city of 
Srinagar is the Dal Lake, described as one of the most pic- 
turesque in the world. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2J, 
its situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of 
its banks, combined with the endeavours of the Mughal em- 
perors to embellish it, unite to form a scene of great attrac- 
tions. Some miles away is the larger expanse of water known 
as the Wular Lake, which ordinarily covers i2-| square miles, 
but in years of flood expands to over 100. A number of 
smaller lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated in the 
outer ranges in Naini Tal District. In 1903 the Gohna Lake, 
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in Garhwal District, was formed by the subsidence of a steep 
hill, rising 4,000 feet above the level of a stream which it 
blocked. 

1 The geological features of the Himalayas can be conve- 
niently grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to 
the three main orographical zones : (1) the Tibetan highland 
zone, (2) the zone of snowy peaks and Outer Himalayas, and 
(3) the Sub-Himalayas. 

In the Tibetan highlands there is a fine display of marine 
fossiliferous rocks, ranging in age from lower palaeozoic to 
Tertiary. In the zone of the snowy peaks granites and crys- 
talline schists are displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossili- 
ferous rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, forming the 
lower hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himalayas 
the rocks are practically all of Tertiary age, and are derived 
from the waste of the highlands to the north. 

The disposition of these rocks indicates the existence of a 
range of some sort since lower palaeozoic times, and shows that 
the present southern boundary of the marine strata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not far from the original 
shore of the ocean in which these strata were laid down. The 
older unfossiliferous rocks of the Lower Himalayas on the 
southern side of the main crystalline axis are more nearly in 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian Peninsula ; and even remains of the 
great Gondwana river-formations which include our valuable 
deposits of coal are found in the Darjeeling area, involved in 
the folding movements which in later geological times raised 
the Himalayas to be the greatest among the mountain ranges 
of the world. The Himalayas were thus marked out in very 
early times, but the main folding took place in the Tertiary 
era. The great outflow of the Deccan trap was followed by 
a depression of the area to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over Rajputana and the Indus 
valley, covering the Punjab to the foot of the Outer Himalayas 
as far east as the Ganges, at the same time invading on the 
east the area now occupied by Assam. Then followed a rise 
of the land and consequent retreat of the sea, the fresh-water 
deposits which covered the eocene marine strata being involved 
in the movement as fast as they were formed, until the Sub- 
Himalayan zone river-deposits, no older than the pliocene, 
became tilted up and even overturned in the great foldings 
of the strata. This final rise of the Himalayan range in late 
1 By T. H. Holland, Geological Survey of India* 
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Tertiary times was accompanied by the movements which gave 
nse to the Arakan Yoma and the Naga hills on the east, and 
the hills of Baluchistan and Afghanistan on the west. 

The rise of the Himalayan range may be regarded as a great 
buckle in the earth’s crust, which raised the great Central Asian 
plateau in late Tertiary times, folding over in the Baikal region 
on the north against the solid mass of Siberia, and curling over 
as a great wave on the south against the firmly resisting mass 
of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the 
Tertiary era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, Nummulites , 
which lived in eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
20,000 feet above sea-level in Zaskar. With the rise of the 
Himalayan belt, there occurred a depression at its southern 
foot, into which the alluvial material brought down from the 
hills has been dropped by the rivers. In miocene times, when 
presumably the Himalayas did not possess their present eleva- 
tion, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this area ; 
and as the elevatory process went on, these deposits became 
tilted up, while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliocene times. These also became elevated 
and cut into by their own rivers, which are still working along 
their old courses, bringing down boulders to be deposited at 
the foot of the hills and carrying out the finer material farther 
over the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the 
rivers, and afterwards raised to form the Sub-Himalayas, are 
known as the Siwalik series. They are divisible into three 
stages. In the lowest and oldest, distinguished as the Nahan 
stage, the rocks are fine sandstones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles are found 
with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. 
Along the whole length of the Himalayas these Siwalik rocks 
are cut off from the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, which started in early Siwalik times and 
developed as the folding movements raised the mountains and 
involved in its rise the deposits formed along the foot of the 
range. The Siwalik strata never extended north of this great 
boundary fault, but the continued rise of the mountains affected 
these deposits, and raised them up to form the outermost zone 
of hills. 

The upper stage of the Siwalik series is famous on account 
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of the rich collection of fossil vertebrates which it contains. 
Among these there are forms related to the miocene mammals 
of Europe, some of which, like the hippopotamus, are now 
unknown in India but have relatives in Africa. Many of the 
mammals now characteristic of India were represented by in- 
dividuals of much greater size and variety of species in Siwalik 
times. 

The unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas 
are of unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the un- 
fossiliferous rocks of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and the 
Cuddapahs. Conspicuous among these rocks are the dolomitic 
limestones of JaunsSr and Kumaun, the probable equivalents 
of the similar rocks far away to the east at Buxa in the Duars. 
With these a series of purple quartzites and basic lava-flow is 
often associated. In the Simla area the unfossiliferous rocks 
have been traced out with considerable detail ; and it has been 
shown that quartzites, like those of Jaunsar and Kumaun, are 
overlaid by a system of rocks which has been referred to the 
carbonaceous system on account of the black carbonaceous 
slates which it includes. The only example known of pre- 
Tertiary fossiliferous rocks south of the snowy range in the 
Himalayas occurs in south-west Garhwal, where there are a 
few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range 
and in places occur also in the Lower Himalayas, are igneous 
rocks which may have been intruded at different periods in the 
history of the range. They are fringed with crystalline schists, 
in which a progressive metamorphism is shown from the edge 
of granitic rock outwards, and in the inner zone the granitic 
material and the pre-existing sedimentary rock have become 
so intimately mixed that a typical banded gneiss is produced. 
The resemblance of these gneisses to the well-known gneisses 
of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other parts of the 
world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneissose rocks 
of the Central Himalayas formed an Archaean core, against 
which the sediments were subsequently laid down. But as we 
now know for certain that both granites, such as we have in 
the Himalayas* and banded gneisses may be much younger, 
even Tertiary in age, the mere composition and structure give 
no clue to the age of the crystalline axis. The position of the 
granitic rock is probably dependent on the development of low-- 
pressure areas during the process of folding, and there is thus 
a prima facie reason for supposing that much of the igneous 
material became injected during the Tertiary period* With 
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the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of 
injections which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
gneisses ; for we know that pebbles of gneisses occur in the 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zone, and these imply 
the existence of gneissose rocks exposed to the atmosphere in 
neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granites of the Central 
Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata; and 
their exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of 
effectual erosion by weathering agents, which have cut down the 
softer sediments more easily and left the more resisting masses 
of crystalline rocks to form the highest peaks in the range. 
Excellent illustrations of the relationship of the gneissose 
granites to the rocks into which they have been intruded are 
displayed in the Dhaola Dhar in Kulu, in the Chor Peak in 
Garhwal, and in the Darjeeling region east of Nepal. 

Beyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a 
remarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would 
have been enough to make the Himalayas famous in the 
geological world. The boundary between Tibetan territory 
and Spiti and Kumaun has been the area most exhaustively 
studied by the Geological Survey. The rocks exposed in 
this zone include deposits which range in age from Cambrian 
to Tertiary. The oldest fossiliferous system, distinguished as 
the Haimanta (‘snow-covered’) system, includes some 3,000 
feet of the usual sedimentary types, with fragmentary fossils 
which indicate Cambrian and Silurian affinities. Above this 
system there are representatives of the Devonian and Carboni- 
ferous of Europe, followed by a conglomerate which marks 
a great stratigraphical break at the beginning of Permian 
times in Northern India. Above the conglomerate comes 
one of the most remarkably complete succession of sediments 
known, ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance 
in the process of sedimentation, throughout the whole Mesozoic 
epoch to the beginning of Tertiary times. The highly fossili- 
ferous character of some of the formations in this great pile 
of strata, like the Productus shales and the Spiti shales, has 
made this area classic ground to the palaeontologist. 

The Eurasian ocean distinguished by the name ‘Thetys,’ 
which spread over this area throughout the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic times, became driven back by the physical revolu- 
tion which began early in Tertiary times, when the folding 
movements gave rise to the modern Himalayas. As relics 
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of this ocean have been discovered in Burma and China it 
will not be surprising to find, when the ground has been 
more thoroughly explored, that highly fossiliferous rocks are 
preserved also in the Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranges of 
Nepal and Sikkim. 

Of the minerals of value, graphite has been recorded in the 
Kumaun Division ; coal occurs frequently amongst the Num- 
mulitic (eocene) rocks of the foot-hills and the Gondwana 
strata of Darjeeling District ; bitumen has been found in small 
quantities in Kumaun ; stibnite, a sulphide of antimony, occurs 
associated with ores of zinc and lead in w r ell-defined lodes 
in Lahul; gold is obtained in most of the rivers, and affords 
a small and precarious living for a few washers ; copper occurs 
very widely disseminated and sometimes forms distinct lodes 
of value in the slaty series south of the snowy range, as in 
the Kulfi, Kumaun, and Darjeeling areas ; ferruginous schists 
sometimes rich in iron occur under similar geological condi- 
tions, as in Kangra and Kumaun ; sapphires of considerable 
value have been obtained in Zaskar and turquoise from the 
central highlands ; salt is being mined in quantity from near 
the boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks in the State of 
Mandi; borax and salt are obtained from lakes beyond the 
Tibetan border ; slate-quarrying is a flourishing industry along 
the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar in Kangra District ; 
mica of poor quality is extracted from the pegmatites of 
Kulu; and a few other minerals of little value, besides 
building stones, are obtained in various places. A small trade 
is developed, too, by selling the fossils from the Spiti shales 
as sacred objects. 

The general features of the great variety in vegetation have 
been illustrated in the quotation from Mr, Freshfield’s descrip- 
tion of Sikkim. These variations are naturally due to an 
increase in elevation, and to the decrease in rainfall and 
humidity passing from south to north, and from east to west. 
The tropical zone of dense forest extends up to about 6,500 
feet in the east, and 5,000 feet in the west. In the Eastern 
Himalayas orchids are numerically the predominant order of 
flowering plants; while in Kumaun about 62 species, both 
epiphytic and terrestrial, have been found. A temperate zone 
succeeds, ranging to about 12,000 feet, in which oaks, pines, 
and tree-rhododendrons are conspicuous, with chestnut, maple, 
magnolia, and laurel in the east. Where rain and mist are not 
excessive, as for example in Kulu and Kumaun, European 
fruit trees (apples, pears, apricots, and peaches) have been 
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naturalized very successfully, and an important crop of potatoes 
is obtained in the west. Above about 12,000 feet the forests 
become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhododen- 
drons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is reached, 
which is richly adorned in the summer months with brilliant 
Alpine species of flowers. Contrasting the western with the 
eastern section we find that the former is far less rich, though 
it has been better explored, while there is a preponderance of 
European species. A fuller account of the botany of the Hima- 
layas will be found in Vol. I of the Imperial Gazetteer , chap. iv. 

To obtain a general idea of the fauna of the Himalayas 
it is sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into 
two tracts : namely, the area in the lower hills where forests 
can flourish, and the area above the forests. The main 
characteristics of these tracts have been summarized by the 
late Dr. W. T. Blanford 1 . In the forest area the fauna differs 
markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula stretching away 
from the base of the hills. It does not contain the so-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are 
related to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene 
Siwalik fauna, nor does it include the Dravidian element of 
reptiles and batrachians. On the other hand, it includes the 
following animals which do not occur in the Peninsula — 
Mammals : the families Simiidae, Procyonidae, Talpidae, and 
Spalacidae, and the sub-family Gymnurinae, besides numerous 
genera, such as Prionodon , Helictis , Arcto?iyx , Atherura, 
Nemorhaedus , and Ce?nas . Birds : the families Eurylaemidae, 
Indicatoridae, and Heliomithidae, and the sub-family Paradox- 
ornithinae. Reptiles : Platysternidae and Anguidae. Batra- 
chians : Dyscophidae, Hylidae, Pelobatidae, and Salamandridae. 
Compared with the Peninsula, the fauna of the forest area is 
poor in reptiles and batrachians. 

‘ It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and almost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic affinities. The Oriental element in the fauna is 
very richly represented in the Eastern Himalayas and gradually 
diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and farther west 
it ceases to be the principal constituent. These facts are con- 
sistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 
Himalayan fauna, or the greater portion of it, has migrated 
into the mountains from the eastward at a comparatively recent 
period. It is an important fact that this migration appears to 
have been from Assam and not from the Peninsula of India. ’ 

1 1 The Distribution of Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon, and Burma/ 
Proceedings, Royal Society , vol. Ixvn, p. 484. 
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Dr. Blanford suggested that the explanation was to be found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spread of 
snow and ice took place, the tropical fauna, which may at 
that time have resembled more closely that of the Peninsula, 
was forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or perished. 
At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam Valley and 
the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, sheltered, forest- 
clad valleys, would be more secure than the open plains of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south of 
these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna 
re-entered the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalayas belong to the Tibetan 
sub-region of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Indo-Malay region, 44 per cent, of the genera 
recorded from the Tibetan tract not being found in the Indo- 
Malay region. During the glacial epoch the Holarctic forms 
apparently survived in great numbers. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes 
travelling difficult and does not invite immigrants, the inhabi- 
tants of the Himalayas present a variety of ethnical types -which 
can hardly be summarized briefly. Two common features 
extending over a large area may be referred to. From Ladakh 
in Kashmir to Bhutan are found races of Indo-Chinese type, 
speaking dialects akin to Tibetan and professing Buddhism. 
In the west these features are confined to the higher ranges ; 
but in Sikkim, Darjeeling, and Bhutan they are found much 
nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, this tract of 
the Himalayas is the only portion of India in which Buddhism 
is a living religion. As in Tibet, it is largely tinged by the 
older animistic beliefs of the people. Although the Muham- 
madans made various determined efforts to conquer the hills, 
they were generally unsuccessful, yielding rather to the difficul- 
ties of transport and climate than to the forces brought against 
them by the scanty though brave population of mountaineers. 
In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded Kashmir, but 
succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. Subsequently 
a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme power and 
embraced Islam. Late in the fourteenth century the Muham- 
madan ruler of the country, Sultan Sikandar, pressed his 
religion by force on the people, and in the province of Kash- 
mir proper 94 per cent of the total are now Muhammadans. 
Baltistan is also inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans, but the 
proportion is much less in Jammu, and beyond the Kashmir 
State Islam has few followers. Hinduism becomes an impor : 
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tant religion in Jammu, and is predominant in the southern 
portions of the Himalayas within the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. It is the religion of the ruling dynasty in Nepal, 
where, however. Buddhism is of almost equal strength. East 
of Nepal Hindus are few. Where Hinduism prevails, the 
language in common use, known as Paharl, presents a strong 
likeness to the languages of Bajputana, thus confirming the 
traditions of the higher classes that their ancestors migrated 
from the plains of India. In Nepal the languages spoken are 
more varied, and Newarl, the ancient state language, is akin 
to Tibetan. The Mongolian element in the population is 
strongly marked in the east, but towards the west has been 
pushed back into the higher portion of the ranges. In Kumaun 
are found a few shy people living in the recesses of the jungles, 
and having little intercourse with their more civilized neigh- 
bours. Tribes which appear to be akin to these are found 
in Nepal, but little is known about them. North of Assam 
the people are of Tibeto-Burman origin, and are styled, passing 
from west to east, the Akas, Daflas, Mlris, and Abors, the 
last name signifying s unknown savages. ’ Colonel Dalton has 
described these people in his Ethnology of Bengal. 

From the commercial point of view the agricultural products 
of the Himalayas, with few exceptions, are of little importance. 
The chief food-grains cultivated are, in the outer ranges, rice, 
wheat, barley, marua , and amaranth. In the hot, moist valleys, 
chillies, turmeric, and ginger are grown. At higher levels 
potatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun ; and, 
as already mentioned, in Kulu and Kumaun European fruits 
have been successfully naturalized, including apples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries. Two crops are obtained in the 
lower hills ; but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
uhile irrigation is practicable only by long channels winding 
along the hill-sides from the nearest suitable stream or spring. 
As the snowy ranges are approached barley and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the principal crops, 
and only one harvest in the year can be obtained. Tea 
gardens were successfully established in Kumaun during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, but the most important 
gardens are now situated in Kangra and Darjeeling. In the 
latter District cinchona is grown for the manufacture of quinine 
and cinchona febrifuge. 

The most valuable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which may be men- 
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tioned sal, shtsham (. Dalbergia Sissoo ), and tun ( Cedrela Toona). 
Higher up are found the deodar and various kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Eastern Himalayas wild rubber is collected 
by the hill tribes already mentioned, and brought for sale to 
the Districts of the Assam Valley. 

Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. 
Railways have hitherto been constructed only to three places 
in the outer hills * Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the 
Punjab, and Darjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steepness 
of the hill-sides and the instability of the strata composing 
them, these lines have been costly to build and maintain. 
A more ambitious project is now being carried out to connect 
the Kashmir Valley with the plains, motive power being 
supplied by electricity to be generated by the Jhelum river. 
The principal road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in 
Kashmir, leading from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree 
and Baramula to Srinagar. Other cart-roads have been made 
connecting with the plains the hill stations of Dharmsala, 
Simla, Chakrata, Mussoorie, Dalhousie, Nairn Tal, and Ranl- 
khet. In the interior the roads are merely bridle-paths. The 
great rivers flowing in deep gorges are crossed by suspension 
bridges made of the rudest materials. The sides consist of 
canes and twisted fibres, and the footway may be a single 
bamboo laid on horizontal canes supported by ropes attached 
to the sides. These frail constructions, oscillating from side 
to side under the tread of the traveller, are crossed with perfect 
confidence by the natives, even when bearing heavy loads. 
On the more frequented paths, such as the pilgrim road from 
Hardwar up the valley of the Ganges to the holy shrines of 
Badnnath and Kedarnath, more substantial bridges have been 
constructed by Government, and the roads are regularly 
repaired. Sheep and, in the higher tracts, yaks and crosses 
between the yak and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of 
burden. The trade with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, 
the difficulties of which have not yet been ameliorated by 
engineers. Among these the following may be mentioned : 
the Kangwa La (15,500 feet) on the Hindustan-Tibet road 
through Simla ; the Mana (18,000), NitI (16,570), and Balcha 
Dhura in Garhwal; the Anta Dhura (17,270), Lampiya Dhura 
(18,000), and Lipu Lekh (16,750) in Almora; and the Jelep 
La (14,390) in Sikkim. 

[More detailed information about the various portions of 
the Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political 
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divisions referred to above. An admirable summary of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in Lieut.-Col. 
H. H. Godwin- Austen’s presidential addiess to the Geogra- 
phical Section of the British Association in 1883 ( Proceedings , 
Royal Geographical Society , 1883, p. 610; and 1884, pp. 83 
and 1 1 2, with a map). Fuller accounts of the botany, geology, 
and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the 
Himalayan Districts i?i the North- Western [United] Provinces , 
3 vols. (1882-6). See also General Strachey’s ‘Narrative of 
a Journey to Manasarowar, ’ Geographical Journal \ vol. xv, 
p. 150. More recent works are the Kangra District Gazetteer 
(Lahore, 1899) ; C. A. Sh erring. Western Tibet and the British 
Borderland (1906); and D. W. Freshfield, Round Kangche?i- 
junga (1903), which contains a full bibliography for the Eastern 
Himalayas. An account of the Himalayas by officers of the 
Survey of India and the Geological department is under 
preparation.] 

Rajmahal Hills. — Hilly tract in Santal Parganas Dis- 
trict of Bengal, lying between 24 0 30' and 25 0 15' N. and 87° 
21' and 87° 49' E., and estimated to cover an area of 1,366 
square miles. The height nowhere exceeds 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, and the average elevation is considerably less. Among 
the highest ridges are Mori and Sundgarsa. The narrow 
valleys in these hills belong to the Government estate known 
as the Daman-i-koh, which extends 24 miles north and south, 
with an average width of 5 miles, and is surrounded by hills 
on every side. The Rajmahal Hills were long regarded as 
a continuation of the Vindhyan range of Central India ; but 
Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey, after a detailed exami- 
nation of these hills, came to the conclusion that they form an 
isolated group, the north-eastern extremity of which constitutes 
the turning-point of the Ganges. The Rajmahal Hills consist 
of overflowing basaltic trap of comparatively recent date, rest- 
ing upon coal measures and metamorphic rocks of gneissose 
character, forming part of the Lower Gondwana system. The 
hills leave only a narrow passage between their northern flank 
and the Ganges channel; and in Mughal times this pass, known 
as Teliagarhi, was of great strategic importance, and was 
defended by a large stone fort, the ruins of which aie still to 
be seen. The loop-line of the East Indian Railway follows 
this route. The hills are inhabited by the Paharia races, who 
are described in the article on the Santal Parganas. A 
peculiar feature of these hills is the chain of level plateaux 
which are found upon the crests of the ridges. Upon these 
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small plateaux the Paharias have built their houses ; and they 
are cultivated with the ordinary plains crops, millets, sargujci 
(Guizotia oleifera ), pulses, and even rice covering the hill-tops, 
while mangoes, jack-fruit trees, and palm trees thrive luxuri- 
antly. The approach from the plains below to each plateau is 
jealously guarded by a steep ladder of boulders. The slopes 
of the hills yield large quantities of bamboos and firewood, 
and spiked millet is grown in patches everywhere. A large 
trade has recently sprung up in sabai grass ( Isckaemum angusti - 
folium ), which is grown in the hills near Sahibganj, where it is 
baled and dispatched by rail to the paper-mills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. 

Kaimtir Hills. — The eastern portion of the Vindhyan 
range, commencing near Katangi in Jubbulpore District of 
the Central Provinces (23 0 36' N. and 79 0 48' E.). It runs 
a little north of east for more than 300 miles to Sasaram in 
Bihar (24 0 57' N. and 84° 2 ' E.). The range, after traversing 
the north of Jubbulpore District and the south-east of Maihar 
State, turns to the east and runs through Rewah territory, 
separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers, and con- 
tinues into Mirzapur District of the United Provinces and 
Shahabad of Bengal. Its maximum width is 50 miles. In 
the Central Provinces the appearance of the range is very 
distinctive. The rock formation is metamorphic and the 
strata have been upheaved into an almost vertical position, 
giving the range the appearance of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappears, being marked only by a low 
rocky chain, and in this portion it never rises more than a few 
hundred feet above the plain. The range enters Central India 
at Jukehi in Maihar State (23 0 29' N. and 8o° 27' E.), and 
runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly direction, forming the 
northern wall of the Son valley and overhanging the river in 
a long bold scarp of sandstone rock, from which near Govind- 
garh a branch turns off to the north-west. The range here 
attains an elevation of a little over 2,000 feet. In Mirzapur 
the height of the range decreases in the centre, to rise again 
to over 2,000 feet at the rock of Bijaigarh with its ancient fort. 
Interesting relics of prehistoric man have been found in the 
caves and rock-shelters of the hills here, in the form of rude 
drawings and stone implements. In Shahabad District the 
summit of the hills consists of a series of saucer-shaped valleys, 
each a few miles in diameter, containing a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the finest crops. 
The general height of the plateau is here 1,500 feet above sea- 
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level. The sides are precipitous, but there are several passes, 
some of which are practicable for beasts of burden. The 
ruined fort of Rohtas is situated on these hills. The rocks 
throughout consist principally of sandstones and shales. 

Singalila. — Hill range in Darjeeling District, Bengal, lying 
between 26° 38 r and 27 0 42 r N. and 88° o' and 88° g' E., and 
consisting of an immense spur 60 miles long which stretches 
south from Kinchinjunga to the plains of India and separates 
Sikkim and Darjeeling District from Nepal. The waters from 
its west flank flow into the Tambar, and those from the east 
into the Great Ranglt, a feeder of the Tista. The highest 
peaks are Singalila (12,130 feet), Sandakphu (11,930 feet), 
Phalut (11,811 feet), and Sabargam (11,636 feet). 

Chilka Lake. — A shallow inland gulf, situated between 
19 0 28' and 19 0 56' N. and 85° 6 ' and 85° 86' E., in the 
south-east corner of Purl District, Bengal, and in the extreme 
south extending into the Ganjam District of Madras. A long 
sandy ridge, in places little more than 200 yards wide, separates 
it from the Bay of Bengal, with which its only connexion is by 
a single narrow mouth intersecting this ridge towards its centre. 
On the west and south the lake is walled in by lofty hills, while 
to the north it loses itself in endless shallows, sedgy banks, 
and islands just peeping above the surface, formed year by year 
from the silt which the rivers bring down. The lake spreads out 
into a pear-shaped expanse of water 44 miles long, of which 
the northern half has a mean breadth of about 20 miles, while 
the south tapers into an irregularly curved point, barely 
averaging 5 miles wide. Its smallest area is 344 square miles 
in the dry season, increasing to about 450 during the rainy 
season; and the average depth is from 3 to 5 feet, scarcely 
anywhere exceeding 6 feet. The bed is a very few feet below 
the high-water level of the sea, although in some parts it is 
slightly below low-water mark. The narrow tidal stream, 
which rushes through the neck connecting the lake with the 
sea, suffices to keep the water distinctly salt during the dry 
months from December to June. But once the rains have 
set in, and the Bhargavl and Daya rivers come pouring down 
upon its northern extremity, the sea-water is gradually driven 
out and the Chilka becomes a fresh-water lake. This change- 
able mass of water forms one of a series of lacustrine forma- 
tions along the western shores of the Bay of Bengal, the result 
of a perpetual war going on between the rivers and the sea — 
the former struggling to find vent for their water and silt, the 
latter repelling them with its sand-laden currents. 
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The Chilka may be regarded as a gulf of the original Bay of 
Bengal. On the south, a bold, barren spur of hills runs down 
to the coast ; on the north the land-making rivers have pushed 
out their rounded mouths and flat deltas into the ocean. Nor 
has the sea been idle. Meeting and overmastering the languid 
river-discharge that enters the Chilka, it has joined the two 
extremities with a bar of sand, and thus formed a lake. The 
delicate process of land-making from the river silt at the north- 
east end of the lake is slowly but steadily going on, while the 
bar-building sea is still busily at work. Old documents show 
that a century ago the neck of land dividing the lake from the 
sea was only from half a mile to a mile broad in places where 
it is now two miles ; and the opening in the bar, which was 
a mile wide in 1780 and had to be crossed in large boats, was 
described forty years later as choked up. Shortly before 1825 
an artificial mouth had to be cut; and although this also 
rapidly began to silt up, it remained, as late as 1837, more 
than three times its present breadth. The difficulty in main- 
taining an outlet from the Chilka forms one of the chief 
obstacles to utilizing the lake as an escape for the floods that 
desolate the delta. Engineers report that, although it w r ould 
be easy and cheap to cut a channel, it would be very costly 
and difficult to keep it open ; and that each successive mouth 
would speedily choke up and share the fate of its predecessors. 

The scenery of the Chilka is very varied, and in parts 
exceedingly picturesque. In the south and west hill ranges 
bound its shores ; and in this part it is dotted with a number 
of small rocky islands. Proceeding northwards, the lake ex- 
pands into a majestic sheet of water. Half-way across is 
Nalbana, literally ‘the reed forest/ an island about 5 miles 
in circumference, scarcely anywhere rising more than a few 
inches above water-level. This island is altogether uninhabited, 
but is regularly visited by parties of thatchers from the main- 
land, who cut the reeds and high grasses with which it is 
covered. On the eastern side of the lake lie the islands of 
Parikud, with new silt formations behind and now partially 
joined to the narrow ridge of land which separates the Chilka 
from the sea. At some places they emerge almost imperceptibly 
from the water ; at others, they spread out into well^ised rice- 
fields. Their northern extremity slopes gracefully down to the 
lake like an English park, dotted with fine trees, and backed 
by noble masses of foliage. Water-fowl of all kinds are very 
abundant in every part of the lake. Beyond the northern end 
of Parikud, the lake gradually shallows until it becomes solid 
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ground, for here the Purl rivers empty themselves and the 
process of land-making is going on. The northern shores of 
the Chilka comprise the parganas of Sirai and Chaubiskud, 
and it is these tracts which have to bear the greatest suffering 
in times of general inundation in Purl. 

At its southern extremity in the Ganjam District of Madras 
stands the village of Rambha. Before Ganjam town was over- 
whelmed with fever and while it was still the capital of the 
District which bears its name, this used to be a favourite 
resort of its European residents in the hot months. 

A tidal canal 7 miles long connects the lake with the 
Rushikulya river and is navigable throughout the year. Large 
quantities of grain are imported from Orissa across the lake 
and along this canal, and salt is exported in return. The 
boats employed are flat-bottomed vessels, which are poled 
against the wind or drift before it under crazy mat-sails. 

Sagar Island. — Island at the mouth of the Hooghly river 
in the Twenty-four Parganas District of Bengal, lying between 
21 0 36' and 21 0 56' N. and 88° 2' and 88° n r E. The name 
means ‘the sea,’ and situated, as it is, at the point where the 
holy Ganges once mingled its waters with the Bay, the island 
is regarded as peculiarly sacred. It is the scene of a great 
annual bathing festival, where thousands of pilgrims congregate 
from all parts of India to wash away their sins. A good deal 
of business takes place in articles from Calcutta, such as mats 
and stoneware. Much progress has been made of recent years 
in the reclamation of the island, the north part of which is now 
well cultivated ; but the south is still dense jungle. The cyclone 
of 1864 caused enormous destruction and loss of life, and only 
1,500 out of a population of 5,600 survived the catastrophe. 
There is a lighthouse on the island. 

Ganges ( Ganga ). — The great river of Northern India which 
carries off the drainage of the Southern Himalayas, and also 
a smaller volume received from the northern and eastern 
slopes of the Vindhyas. It rises m the Tehri State, in 
3°° 55 / N. and 79 0 7' E., where it issues under the name 
of Bhaglrathi from an ice cave at the foot of a Himalayan 
snow-bed near Gangotrl, 13,800 feet above the level of the 
sea. During its earlier course it receives the Jahnavl from 
the north-west, and subsequently the Alaknanda, after which 
the united stream is called Ganges. It pierces the Himalayas 
at SukhI, and turns south-west to Hardwar. From this point 
it flows south and south-east between the Meerut and Rohil- 
khand Divisions of the United Provinces, and then separates 
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the latter from the Agra Division, and flows through the eastern 
part of Farrukhabad District. It next forms the south-western 
boundary of Oudh, and then crosses the Districts of Allahabad, 
Mirzapur, Benares, and Ghazlpur, after which it divides the 
Districts of Ghazlpur and Ballia from Bengal. The Ganges 
is a considerable river even at Hardwar, where the Upper 
Ganges Canal starts, and it is tapped again at Naraura for 
the Lower Ganges Canal. It thus supplies the largest irri- 
gation works in the United Provinces, and is also the source 
of the water-supply of the cities of Meerut (by a canal), Cawn- 
pore, and Benares. Its chief tributaries are : the Ramganga 
(Farrukhabad), Jumna and Tons (Allahabad), Gumtl (GhazX- 
pur), and Gogra (Ballia), while smaller affluents are the Malin 
(Bijnor), Burhganga (Meerut), Mahawa (Budaun), Sot or Yar-i- 
Wafadar (Shahjahanpur), Burhganga and Kali Nadi (Farrukh- 
abad), Isan (Cawnpore), Pandu (Fatehpur), Jirgo (Mirzapur), 
Barna (Benares), Gang! and Besu (Ghazlpur), and Chhotl SarjG 
(Ballia), which is called the Tons in its upper portion. The 
principal towns on or near its banks in the United Provinces 
are: Srinagar (on the Alaknanda), Hardwar, Garhmuktesar, 
Anupshahr, Soron, Farrukhabad (now left some miles away), 
Kanauj, Bilhaur, Bithur, Cawnpore, Dalmau, Manikpur, Kara, 
Allahabad, Sirsa, Mirzapur, Chunar, Benares, Ghazlpur, and 
Ballia. 

Impinging on Shahabad District of Bengal, in 25 0 31' N. 
and 83° 52' E., the Ganges forms the boundary of this District, 
separating it from the United Provinces, till it receives as 
a tributary the Gogra on the north bank. It shortly after- 
wards receives another important tributary, the Son, from the 
south, then passes Patna, and obtains another accession to its 
volume from the Gandak, which rises in Nepal. Farther to 
the east, it receives the Kosi, and then, skirting the Rajmahai 
Hills, turns sharply to the south, passing near the site of the 
ruined city of Gaur. About 20 miles farther on, the Ganges 
begins to branch out over the level country; and this spot 
marks the commencement of its delta, being 220 miles in 
a straight line, or nearly 300 by the windings of the river, from 
the Bay of Bengal. The present main channel, assuming the 
name of the Padma, proceeds in a south-easterly direction past 
Pabna to Goalundo, where it is joined by the Jamuna, the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra. The bed is here several miles 
wide, and the river is split up into several channels, flowing 
between constantly shifting sandbanks and islands. During 
the rains the current is very strong, and even steamers find 
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difficulty in making headway against it. This vast confluence 
of water rushes towards the sea, joining the great Meghna 
estuary in 23 0 13' N. and 90° 33' E., after the Ganges has 
had a course of 540 miles in Bengal, and r.557 miles from 
its source. 

The Meghna estuary, however, is only the largest and most 
easterly of a great number of Ganges mouths, among which 
may be mentioned the Hooghly, Matla, Raimangal, Malancha, 
and Haringhata. The most westerly and the most important 
for navigation is the Hooghly, on which stands Calcutta. This 
receives the water of the three westernmost distributary channels 
that start from the parent Ganges m Murshidabad District 
(generally known as the Nadia Rivers, one of which takes 
again the name of Bhaglrathi), and it is to this exit that the 
sanctity of the river clings. Between the Hooghly on the west 
and the Meghna on the east lies the Ganges delta. The upper 
angle of this consists of the Districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, 
Jessore, and the Twenty-four Parganas. These Districts have 
for the most part been raised above the level of periodical 
inundation by the silt deposits of the Ganges and its off- 
shoots; and deltaic conditions now exist only in the eastern 
Districts of Khulna, Farldpur, and Backergunge, and to- 
wards the southern base of the delta, where the country 
sinks into a series of great swamps, intersected by a 
network of innumerable channels, and known as the 
SUNDARBANS. 

In its course through Bengal, the Ganges rolls majestically 
down to the sea in a bountiful stream, which never becomes 
a merely destructive torrent in the rains and never dwindles 
away in the hottest summer. Embankments are seldom 
required to restrain its inundations, for the alluvial silt which 
it spills over its banks, year by year, affords to the fields a top- 
dressing of inexhaustible fertility. If one crop be drowned by 
the flood, the cultivator calculates that his second crop will 
abundantly requite him. In Eastern Bengal, in fact, the 
periodic inundations of the Ganges and its distributaries render 
the country immune from the results of a scanty rainfall and 
make artificial irrigation unnecessary. 

Until some 400 years ago the course of the Ganges, after 
entering Bengal proper, was by the channel of the Bhaglrathi 
and Hooghly as far as the modern Calcutta, whence it branched 
south-eastwards to the sea, down what is still known as the 
Adi Ganga, which corresponds for part of its course with 
Tolly’s Nullah, By degrees this channel silted up and 
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became unequal to its task, and the main stream of the 
Ganges was thus obliged to seek another outlet. In this 
way the Ichamati, the JalangI, and the Matabhanga became 
in turn the main stream. The river tended ever to the east : 
and at last, aided perhaps by one of the periodic subsidences 
of the unstable surface of the country, it broke eastwards right 
across the old drainage channels, until it was met and stopped 
by the Brahmaputra. Great changes still take place from time 
to time in the river-bed, and alter the face of the country. 
Extensive islands are thrown up and attach themselves to the 
bank; while the river deserts its old bed and seeks a new 
channel, it may be many miles off. Such changes are so 
rapid and on so vast a scale, and the eroding power of the 
current upon the bank is so irresistible, that it is considered 
perilous to build any structure of a large or permanent 
character on the margin. 

The junction of two or more rivers, called Prayag, is usually 
considered sacred; but that of the Ganges and Jumna at 
Allahabad, where according to popular belief a third river, 
the Saraswatl, which sinks into the sands at Bhatner in 
Rajputana, reappears from its subterranean course, is one 
of the most holy places in India. Here, on the spit of land 
below the fort, a large bathing festival is held annually in the 
month of Magh (January). Every twelve years the fair is 
called the Kumbh meld , , as it is held when Jupiter is m 
Aquarius (kumbh) and the sun in Aries, and the efficacy 
of bathing is increased, large numbers of pilgrims from every 
part of India flocking to the junction. At the Kumbh meld 
in 1894 the attendance was estimated at a million to a million 
and a half. 

The holiest places upon the banks of the Ganges in Bengal 
are Sonpur at its confluence with the Gandak, and Sagar 
Island at the mouth of the Hooghly. Both places are the 
scene of annual bathing festivals, which are frequented by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India. Even at the 
present day, the six years’ pilgrimage from the source of the 
Ganges to its mouth, and back again, known as pradakshina , , 
is performed by many; and a few fanatical devotees may 
be seen wearily accomplishing this meritorious penance by 
measuring their length. 

Most rivers in India have sanctity attached to them, but the 
Ganges is especially sacred. Its importance in V edic literature 
is slight, but in the epics and Puranas it receives much atten- 
tion. Sagar, the thirty-eighth king of the Solar Dynasty, had 
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performed the great horse-sacrifice Asvamedha ) ninety-nine 
times. In this ceremony the horse wandered over the world, 
unhaltered and never guided or driven. Every country it 
entered was conquered by the following army, and on its 
return it was sacrificed to the gods. When Sagar drove out 
a horse for the hundredth time, the god Indra stole it and 
tied it up in Patal (the under-world) near the place where 
a sage, Kapila Muni, was meditating. Sagar had two wives, 
one of whom bore Asmanjas, and the other had sixty thousand 
sons who were following the horse. The sons found it, and 
believing Kapila to be the thief abused him, and were con- 
sumed to ashes in consequence of the sage’s curse. Ansman, 
son of Asmanjas, had gone in search of his uncles, and finding 
the horse took it home. Garuda, the mythical half-man, half- 
bird, king of the snakes, told him that the sin of those who 
had abused Kapila could best be removed by bringing to earth 
the Ganges, which then flowed in heaven (Brahma Lok). In 
spite of much prayer and the practice of austerities by Ansman 
and his son, Dalip, this could not be brought about ; but 
Bhaglrath, son of Dalip, persuaded Brahma to grant him 
a boon, and he chose the long-sought permission to allow 
the Ganges to flow on this world. Brahma agreed, but told 
Bhaglrath that the earth could not sustain the shock, and 
advised him to consult Siva, who consented to break the force 
of the river by allowing it to fall on his head. The ice-cavern 
beneath the glacier, from which the stream descends, is repre- 
sented as the tangled hair of Siva. One branch, the 'Manda- 
rin!, still flows through Brahma Eok ; a second, which passes 
through Patal, washed away the sin of the sixty thousand ; and 
the third branch is the Ganges 1 . Besides the places which 
have already been referred to, Gangotn, near the source, Deva- 
prayag, Garhmuktesar, Soron, Dalmau, and Benares are the 
principal bathing resorts. The sanctity of the river still exists 
everywhere, though according to prophecy it should have 
passed away to the Narbada a few years ago. Dying persons 
are taken to expire on its banks, corpses are carried to be 
burned there, and the ashes of the dead are brought from 
long distances to be thrown into its holy stream, in the hope 
of attaining eternal bliss for the deceased. About the time 
of the regular festivals the roads to the river are crowded 
with pilgrims, who keep up an incessant cry of salutation 
to the great goddess, Gangd ji kl jail On their return 

1 A variant of the legend represents the ashes of the sixty thousand as 
hanng been punfied by the BhagIrathi, a branch of the Ganges. 
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they carry away bottles of the sacred water to their less 
fortunate relations. 

Till within the last forty years of the nineteenth century, 
after which the extension of railways provided a quicker means 
of transport, the magnificent stream of the Ganges formed 
almost the sole channel of traffic between Upper India and the 
sea-board, and high masonry landing-places for steamers still 
exist at Allahabad and other places lower down, though they 
are no longer used. The products of the Gangetic plain, and 
the cotton of the Central Provinces and Central India, used 
formerly to be conveyed by this route to Calcutta. At present 
it is chiefly used for the carriage of wood and grain in many 
parts of its course, and also of oilseeds, saltpetre, stone, and 
sugar in the eastern portion of the United Provinces. The 
principal import to these Provinces is rice, but manufactured 
goods and metals are also carried in considerable quantities. 
The canal dam at Naraura in Bulandshahr District has stopped 
through traffic between the upper and lower courses of the 
Ganges. 

In Bengal, however, the Ganges may yet rank as one of the 
most-frequented waterways in the world. The downward traffic 
is most brisk in the rainy season, when the river comes down 
in flood. During the rest of the year the boats make their way 
back up stream, often without cargoes, either helped by a favour^ 
able wind or laboriously towed along the bank. The most 
important traffic in Bengal is in food-grains and oilseeds ; and, 
though no complete statistics are available, it appears probable 
that the actual amount of traffic on the Ganges by native craft 
has not at all diminished since the opening of the railw r ay, to 
which the river is not only a rival, but a feeder. Railway 
stations situated on the banks form centres of collection and 
distribution for the surrounding country, and fishing villages 
like Goalundo have by this means been raised into river marts 
of the first magnitude. Steamer services ply along its whole 
course within Bengal, and many towns lie on its banks, the 
most important being Patna and Monghyr. 

Six railway bridges cross the Ganges ; near Roorkee, at 
Garhmuktesar (2,332 feet), Rajghat, Cawnpore (2,900 feet), and 
Benares (3,518 feet), while the sixth, measuring 3,000 feet, was 
completed near Allahabad in 1905, There is no bridge below 
Benares, though the construction of a railway bridge near Sara 
Ghat in Bengal has been sanctioned. The normal flood dis- 
charge varies from 207,000 cubic feet per second at Hardwar, 
where the bed is steep and only 2,500 feet wide, to 300,000 at 

BE. I, ? 
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Garhmuktesar and 150,000 at Naraura (width at canal weir 
and about a mile above it, 3,880 feet). The bridge at Allahabad 
is designed to allow the discharge of a million cubic feet per 
second. The normal flood-level falls from 942 feet above the 
sea at Hardwar to 287 at Allahabad. 

Gogra (Ghagra ; Skt. gharghara = 4 rattling ? or ‘laughter.’ ; 
other names, Sarju or Sarayu (the Scirctbos of Ptolemy), and in 
the lower part of its couise Deoha or Dehwa). TLhe great river 
of Oudh. Rising in Tibet (30° 4 o' N. and 8 o° 48' E.), it flows 
through Nepal under the name of Karnali or Rauriala, pierc- 
ing the Himalayas at Shisha Pam, and shortly after throws off 
a branch to the east called the Girwa, which now brings down 
the main stream. The Kaunala enters British territory between 
Kheri and Bahraich, forming the boundary between those 
Districts. It receives the Girwa again not many miles from 
the border, and just below the Suhell, one of the three branches 
of the Sarda. The main branch of the Sarda, called Dahawai , 
joins it at Mallanpur, a few miles below Katai Ghat, near which 
place the Sarju is received. The Sarju formerly joined the 
Gogra in Gonda, but early in the nineteenth century a European 
timber merchant diverted its course into an old bed. At Bah- 
ramghat a third branch of the Sarda, named Chauka, adds to 
its volume, and from this point the united stream is regularly 
called Gogra or Sarju, though these names are sometimes 
applied at Mallanpur. From the name Sarju is derived the 
appellation of an important tribe of Brahmans called Sarwaria, 
a contraction of Sarjuparia, meaning those who £ dwell beyond 5 
(i.e. on the north side of) the Sarju. The Gogra now turns 
east and divides Gonda on its north bank from Bara BankI 
and Fyzabad on the south. After passing Ajodhya city, it 
separates BastT and Gorakhpur from Fyzabad, and then from 
Azamgarh and Ballia, and receives the RaptI and Little 
Gandak from the north. After being joined by the Chauka 
it leceives little drainage from the right bank, and is in fact 
higher than the valley of the Gumtl which lies south of it. In 
Azamgarh a branch is given off, called the Chhoti ( c lesser’) 
Sarju, which was apparently an old bed of the river, and joins 
the Ganges after a long course through Azamgarh, Ghazlpur, 
and Ballia. East of Gorakhpur District the Gogra forms the 
boundary between Saran District of Bengal and Ballia District 
of the United Provinces for about 40 miles. It falls into the 
Ganges in 25 0 44' N. and 84° 42' E. 

The Kauriala and Girwa are both navigable for a short 
distance before entering British territory ; and until the open- 
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ing of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, within the last 
twenty years, traffic on the Gogra was of great importance. 
Many years ago a pilot service existed for a short time, and 
steamers plied as far as Bahramghat in Bara Bankl District. 
The traffic is still considerable, and large quantities of timber, 
grain, and spices come down from Nepal, or are carried in the 
lower reaches. At Bahramghat saw-mills used to be worked 
by the Forest department, but have recently been sold. The 
most important place on the banks of the river is Fyzabad, 
with Ajodhya, the sacred birthplace of Rama, adjoining it. 
Tanda in Fyzabad and Barhaj in Gorakhpur are also towns of 
some size, engaged in trade. The chief mart on the banks 
of the Gogra in Bengal is Revelganj in Saran District. The 
trade of Nawabganj in Gonda, which stands some miles from 
the river, is now largely carried by rail. River steamers from 
Patna ply as high as Ajodhya, calling at many places and com- 
peting with the railways for both goods and passenger traffic. 

The river is spanned by two fine railway bridges : the Elgin 
Bridge near Bahramghat (3,695 feet long), and a bridge at 
Turtfpar (3,912 feet). The variability of its course is shown by 
the method of construction of the first-named bridge, which 
was built on dry land, the river being then trained under it. 
The height above sea-level is 350 feet at Bahramghat and 
193 feet at Turtipar; and the flood discharges are 877,000 
and 1,111,000 cubic feet per second respectively. At Ajodhya 
a bridge of boats is maintained, except during the rains, when 
a steamer plies. Another impoitant ferry is at Dohrlghat on 
the road from Azamgarh to Gorakhpur. 

Son River (Sanskrit, Suvarna or ‘gold’; likewise called 
Hiranya - Vdha or Hi r any a- Vdhu ; the Son os of Arrian ; also 
identified with the Erannoboas of Arrian). — A large river of 
Northern India, which, flowing from the Amarkantak highlands 
(22 0 42' N., 82° 4' E.), first north and then east, joins the 
Ganges 10 miles above Dinapore, after a course of about 
487 miles. 

The Son rises near the Narbada at Amarkantak in the 
Maikala range, the hill on which its nominal source is located 
being called Sonbhadra or more commonly Sonmunda. It 
possesses great sanctity, the performance of sandkyd on its 
banks ensuring absolution and the attainment of heaven even 
to the slayer of a Brahman. Legends about the stream are 
numerous, one of the most picturesque assigning the origin of 
the Son and Narbada to two tears dropped by Brahma, one on 
either side of the Amarkantak range. The Son is frequently 
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mentioned in Hindu literature — in the Ramayanas of Valmiki 
and TulsI Das, the Bhagwat, and other works. 

Soon after leaving its source, the Son falls in a cascade over 
the edge of the Amarkantak plateau amid most picturesque 
surroundings, and flows through Bilaspur District of the Central 
Provinces till it enters the Rewah State at 23 0 6' N. and 8i° 59' E. 
From this point till it leaves the Central India Agency after 
a course of 288 miles, the stream flows through a maze of valley 
and hill, for the most part in a narrow rocky channel, but 
expanding m favourable spots into 1 magnificent deep broad 
reaches locally called dahar , the favourite resorts of the fisher 
caste. Following at first a northerly course, near its junction 
with the MahanadI river at Sarsi it meets the scarp of the 
Kaimur Hills and is turned in a north-easteily direction, 
finally leaving the Agency 5. miles east of Deora village. In 
Central India three affluents of importance are received * one 
on the left bank, the Johilla, which likewise rises at Amarkantak 
and joins it at Barwalu village ; and two which join it on the 
right bank, the Banas at 23 0 17' N. and 8i° 31' E., and the Gopat 
near Bardl. In the United Provinces the Son flows for about 
55 miles from west to east across Mirzapur District, in a deep 
valley never more than 8 or 9 miles broad, often narrowing to 
a gorge, and receives from the south two tributaries, the Rihand 
and Kanhar. During the dry season it is shallow but rapid, 
varying in breadth from 60 to 100 yards, and is easily fordable. 
The Son enters Bengal in 24 0 31" N. and 83° 24' E., and flows 
in a north-westerly direction, separating the District of Shah- 
abad from Palamau, Gaya, and Patna, till, after a course within 
Bengal of 144 miles, it falls into the Ganges in 25 0 40' N. and 
84° 59' E. 

So far as regards navigation, the Son is mainly used for 
floating down large rafts of bamboos and a little timber. During 
the rainy season, native boats of large tonnage occasionally 
proceed for a short distance up stream ; but navigation is then 
rendered dangerous by the extraordinary violence of the flood, 
and throughout the rest of the year becomes impossible owing 
to the small depth of water. The irrigation system in South 
Bihar known as the Son Canals is served by this river, the 
water being distributed west to Shahabad and east to Gaya’ and 
Patna from a dam constructed at Dehri. In the lower portion 
of its course the Son is marked by several striking character- 
istics. Its bed is enormously wide, in some places stretching 
for three miles from bank to bank. During the greater part of 
the year this broad channel is merely a waste of drifting sand, 
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with an insignificant stream that is nearly everywhere fordable. 
The discharge of water at this time is estimated to fall as low 
as 620 cubic feet per second. But in the ramy season, and 
especially just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central 
India, the river rises with incredible rapidity. The entire rain- 
fall of an area of about 21,300 square miles requires to find an 
outlet by this channel, which frequently proves unable to carry 
off the total flood discharge, calculated at 830,000 cubic feet 
per second. These heavy floods are of short duration, seldom 
lasting for more than four days ; but in recent years they have 
wrought much destruction in the low-lying plains of Shahabad, 
Near the site of the great dam at Dehrl the Son is crossed by 
the grand trunk road on a stone causeway ; and lower down, 
near Koelwar, the East Indian Railway has been carried across 
on a lattice-girder bridge. This bridge, begun for a single line 
of rails in 1855, and finally completed for a double line in 
1870, has a total length of 4,199 feet from back to back of the 
abutments. 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably 
identical with the Erannoboas of Greek geographers, which is 
thought to be a corruption of Hiranya- Vahu y or c the golden- 
armed 5 (a title of Siva), a name which the Son anciently bore. 
The old town of Palibothra or Pataliputra, corresponding to 
the modern Patna, w T as situated at the confluence of the 
Erannoboas and the Ganges : and, in addition, w~e know that 
the junction of the Son with the Ganges has been gradually 
receding westwards. Old channels of the Son have been found 
between Bankipore and Dinapore, and even below the present 
site of Patna. In the Bengal Atlas of 1772 the junction is 
marked near Maner, and it would seem to have been at the 
same spot in the seventeenth century; it is now about ten 
miles higher up the Ganges. 

Karamnasa ( Karamnasha y c the destroyer of religious 
merit ? ; the Kommenases of Arrian). — River of Northern India, 
rising near Sarodag in the Kaimur Hills (24 0 32' N., 83° 26' E.), 
18 miles west of Rohtasgarh in Bengal. It first flows north-west, 
and near Darihara begins to form the boundary between the Dis- 
tricts of Shahabad (Bengal) and Mirzapur (United Provinces). 
It then flows north for about 15 miles across Mirzapur, after 
which it turns north-east and separates Shahabad from Benares 
and Ghazlpur, until it falls into the Ganges near Chausa, after 
a total course of about 146 miles. Its tributaries are the 
DurgautI and DharmautT, two small streams on the right bank. 
In the hills, the bed of the Karamnasa is rocky and its banks 
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abrupt ; but as it debouches upon the plains, it sinks deeply 
into a nch clay* very retentive of moisture. During the rains 
small boats can ply as high as the confluence of the Durgauti. 
There are two falls, called Deo Dharl and Chhanpathar, which 
attract attention from their height and beauty. 

Two legends account for the ill repute of the river. One 
tells how Raja Trisanka of the Solar race had killed a Brahman 
and contracted an incestuous marriage. He was purged from 
these sins by a saint who collected water from all the sacred 
streams of the world and washed him. The bath took place 
at the spot where the river issues, and this bears for ever the 
taint of his guilt The other legend makes Trisanka attempt 
to ascend into heaven by means of long austerities. Half- 
way he was suspended head downwards by the gods, and 
a poisonous moisture exudes from his mouth into the river. 
The real cause of its ill fame is probably the fact that the 
Karamnasa was the boundary of the eastern kingdom of 
Magadha, which is treated with contempt in Sanskrit liteiature 
because its inhabitants were not Aryans. Hindus living on 
its banks, except those of the highest castes, are not defiled 
by it, and carry more scrupulous travellers over it for a 
consideration. There is no regular irrigation from the Karam- 
nasa. 

Gandak, Great. — A river of Northern India. Rising in 
the central mountain basin of Nepal, in 27 0 27' N. and 
83° 56' E., where its sources are known as the Sapt GandakI, or 
4 country of the seven Gandaks,’ it drains the tract between the 
Dhaulagiri and Gosainthan mountains. The most important of 
these contributory streams is the Trisulganga, and they all unite 
before breaking through the mountains at Tribent The river 
is also known in Nepal as the Salgrami, and in the United 
Provinces as the Narayani ; it is the Kondochates of the Greek 
geographers, and according to Lassen the Saddnira ( 4 ever- 
flowing’) of the epics. Crossing the British frontier at TribenI, 
it forms the boundary between Champaran District of Bengal 
and Gorakhpur District of the United Provinces for about 20 
miles, after which it flows for 40 miles within Champaran, and 
then once more separates the Provinces for 12 miles of its 
course. Thenceforward it forms the boundary between Saran 
District on the south-west and Champaran and Muzaffar- 
pur Districts on the north-east, and it finally joins the Ganges 
°PP os ite Patna, in 25 0 41' N. and 85° 12' E., after a course in 
the plains of 192 miles. At first a snow-fed torrent, the Gandak, 
soon after its entry into British territory, acquires the char- 
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acter of a deltaic river, its banks being above the level of the 
surrounding country, which is protected by embankments from 
inundation. The river is navigable throughout the year by 
country boats below Bagaha m Champaran District. Rafts of 
timber pass down it from Nepal and from the Gorakhpur 
forests, and grain and sugar are exported by the same route. 
Navigation is, however, difficult, as the channel during the dry 
season is narrow and winding, while in the rains it becomes 
a torrent. In the hot season the river is rarely more than 
a quarter of a mile across, but in the rains it widens to 2 or 3 
miles. It is nowhere fordable, and is continually changing its 
course. The Tribeni Canal, now under construction, will 
carry its waters eastward to within 10 miles of Adapur in 
Champaran District, and will irrigate the portion of that 
District most liable to famine. The Saran Canals are fed 
from a side-channel on the right bank of the river. The Burhi 
(‘old 5 ) Gandak, or Sikrana, an old channel of the river, is 
described in the article on Champaran District. A fine 
railway bridge on the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
spans the Gandak near its mouth. The most important place 
on its bank is HajIpur on the left bank, and a great bathing 
festival takes place annually at Sonpur at its confluence with 
the Ganges. 

Kosi (or Kusi). — River of Nepal and North Bengal, rising 
among the eastern Nepal Himalayas (26° 27' N. and 87° 6' E.), 
in the country known as the Sapt KosikI, or ‘countiy of the 
seven Kosis, 5 of which the most important and best known is 
the San Kosi. It fiist takes a south-westerly course for about 
60 miles, then flows south and south-east for 160 more, during 
which it receives on its left bank its two great tributaries, 
the Aran and Tambar. It leaves the mountains at Chatra m 
26° 44/ N. and 87° 6' E., in a series of cataracts and rapids, 
and after a southerly course touches upon British territory in 
the extreme north-east of Bhagalpur District, in 26° 35' N. and 
87° s' E., at which point it is a large river nearly a mile wide. 
It hete assumes the character of a deltaic stream, and runs 
south with many bifurcations and interlacings, till, after receiv- 
ing another considerable tributary, the Ghugri, on its left bank, 
it finally falls into the Ganges in 25 0 22' N. and 87° 17' E., 
in Purnea District, after a course within Bengal of about 
84 miles. 

According to Hindu legend, this river is Kausiki, the 
daughter of Kusik Raja, king of GadhI. Although the daughter 
of a Kshattriya, she was the wife of a Brahman; and, on 
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giving birth to a son who preferred the warlike exploits of his 
mother’s race to the sacred duties of his father’s, she became 
a river. 

The Kosi is notorious, even among Bengal rivers, for its 
vagaries, and remarkable for the rapidity of its stream, the 
dangerous and uncertain nature of its bed, and the desolation 
caused by its floods. Tracts inundated by it lapse into sand 
and jungle, and in this way it has made a wilderness of about 
half the Madhipura subdivision of Bhagalpur. In the early 
part of the eighteenth centuiy the river passed below Purnea 
town, but it has since worked westwards, across about 50 miles 
of country, as indicated by now deserted channels. The Kosi 
carries a small amount of boat traffic in the lower half of its 
course through Purnea ; but navigation is at all times of the 
year a matter of much difficulty, as the channels are constantly 
changing, new ones being yearly opened up and old ones 
choked by sandbanks, while the bed is full of sunken trees or 
snags. Moreover, owing to the great velocity of the current, 
boats have frequently to wait several days for a favourable wind 
to drive them up some of the reaches, and they require a pilot 
to precede them and select the channel to be followed. The 
Kosi has recently been spanned by a fine railway bridge near 
Katihar, and is also crossed higher up by a ferry from Anchra 
Ghat to Khanwa Ghat on the west bank, both of which connect 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway with the Bihar section 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

Mahananda. — River of North Bengal and Eastern Bengal, 
important in the past as forming a boundary between histori- 
cal divisions of the country, and still much used as a means 
of communication in its lower reaches. Rising in Mahal- 
diram, a mountain in the Himalayan range in Darjeeling 
District, in 26° 56' N. and 88° 20' E., it flows generally in 
a southerly direction till it joins the Ganges in Malda District, 
in 24 0 28' N. and 88° iS 7 E., after a course of 256 miles. It 
was formerly a large liver and formed the western boundary 
of the Barendra division of Bengal, and still earlier of the 
kingdom of Pundra, or Paundravardhana, the country of the 
Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan ; and it has had 
a great influence on the recent ethnic distribution of the 
people. East of its course, the Kochs, or Rajbansis of North 
Bengal, are the chief element in the population, while to the 
west they are scarcely found at all. A large proportion of 
ihis race are now followers of Islam, and east of the river 
Musalmans predominate, while to the west the population is 
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mainly Hindu. It is also a linguistic boundary, Hindi being 
spoken to the west of it and Bengali to the east. 

The Mahananda touches upon Jalpaigurl District near the 
foot of the hills, a short distance above Siligun, at which place 
it receives the waters of the New Balasan ; and the united 
stream forms the boundary between that District and Darjeeling 
for a short distance before it passes into Purnea at Titalya. 
It has a very rapid current in the upper part of its course, and 
is subject to heavy freshes which render navigation impractic- 
able. After a tortuous course through Purnea, in which District 
its chief tributaries are the Dank, Pitanu, Nagar, Mechi, and 
Kankai, and its principal marts Kishanganj and Barsoi, it 
enters Malda and flows south-east through that District, which 
it divides into two nearly equal portions. It here receives as 
affluents the Tangan, Purnabhaba, and Kalindri, which drain 
the greater portion of Dinajpur, and eventually falls into the 
Ganges at Godagari. 

Nadia Rivers. — A group of offshoots of the Ganges which 
flow through Nadia and Murshidabad Districts of Bengal 
and unite to form the Hooghly. The Nadia rivers include 
the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi with the Bhairab, and the 
Matarhanga with the Churni. These rivers represent old spill 
channels of the Ganges, and during the rains still carry down 
to the sea a portion of the flood-water from that river. Their 
condition as waterways and as the channels which feed the 
Hooghly from the Ganges is a matter of much importance to 
the trade of Calcutta, and during the hot season a weekly 
register of their depth is published as a guide to native mer- 
chants and boatmen. Since the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, increasing difficulty has been experienced in keeping 
them k open for navigation throughout the year, as if left to 
themselves they silt up during the dry season. These channels, 
with an aggregate length of 470 miles, are controlled by Govern- 
ment; and, though no permanent works have been constructed, 
such measures as are practicable are taken every year to con- 
fine the water, by means of bamboo spurs, to a limited channel, 
so as to force the current to scour the bars and to obtain 
a depth sufficient for navigation by boats of small draught. 
For the services rendered tolls are levied at Jangipur, Hans- 
khali, and Swarupganj on vessels using the rivers. In 1902-3 
the estimated value of the cargo carried was 183 lakhs ; and m 
1903-4 the gross revenue amounted to Rs. 1,04,000, but there 
was a loss of Rs. 16,000 on the year's working. 

Bhagirathi. — River of Bengal, being an offshoot of the 
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Ganges, which it leaves in Murshidabad District in 24 0 35' N. 
and 88° 5' E. ; it is also fed by tributaries from the eastern 
fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. After flowing through 
Murshidabad, it constitutes the boundary between Burdw r an 
and Nadia Districts, till, after a total course of 140 miles, it 
unites with the JalangI in 23 0 25' N. and 88° 24' E., to form 
the Hooghly. From the dawn of history till probably some 
time in the sixteenth century the Bhaglrathi formed the main 
stream of the Ganges ; and in the eyes of Hindus this, and not 
the Padxia, is still the sacred stream. The Hindu traditional 
account of its origin is as follows • King Sagar was an ancestor 
of Rama, and had ninety-nine times performed the Aswamedha 
jajna or * great horse sacrifice/ which consisted in sending a 
horse round the world, with a defiance to any one to arrest its 
progress. If the horse returned unopposed, it was understood 
to be an acquiescence in the supremacy of the challenger, and 
the animal was then solemnly sacrificed to the gods. King 
Sagar made preparations for the hundredth performance of this 
ceremony ; but the god Indra, having himself performed the 
sacrifice a hundred times, w r as jealous of being displaced by a 
rival, and therefore stole the horse and concealed it in a sub- 
terranean cell, "where a holy sage was absorbed in heavenly 
meditation. The 60,000 sons of Sagar traced the horse to its 
hiding-place, and, believing the sage to be the author of the 
theft, assaulted him. The holy man, thus aroused from his 
meditations, cursed his assailants, who were immediately re- 
duced to ashes and sentenced to hell. A grandson of Sagar, 
in search of his father and uncles, at last found out the sage, 
and begged him to redeem the souls of the dead. The holy 
man replied that this could only be effected if the waters of 
the Ganga (the aqueous form of Vishnu and Lakshmi) could 
be brought to the spot to touch the ashes. Now Ganga was 
residing in heaven under the care of Brahma, the Creator; and 
the grandson of Sagar prayed, but unsuccessfully, that the 
goddess might be sent to the earth. He died without issue, 
but a son, Bhagirath, was miraculously born of his widow, and 
through his prayers Brahma allowed Ganga to visit the earth. 
Bhagirath led the way till near the sea, and then declared that 
he could not show the rest of the road, whereupon Ganga, in 
order to make sure of reaching the bones of the dead, divided 
herself into a hundred mouths, thus forming the delta of the 
Ganges. One of these mouths arrived at the cell, and by 
washing the ashes completed the atonement for the sin of the 
sons of king Sagar. 
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In the past the great capitals of Gaur (Lakhnaufl), 
Pandua, Rajmahal, Nabadwip, and Satgaon were situated 
on the banks of the Bhagirathi. Its earliest bed, known as the 
Saraswatl, left the modern Hooghly at Satgaon, and pursued 
a more westerly course to a point near the place where the 
Damodar now joins the Hooghly. Large vessels sailed up 
this river in the sixteenth century, and its silting up led to the 
establishment of the port and town of Hooghly by the Portu- 
guese in 1637. Local traditions have preserved no record of 
the supplanting of the Bhagirathi by the present main channel 
of the Ganges, and it was probably effected very gradually. 
Changes on a great scale still take place in the bed of the Bhagi- 
rathi. Thus Nabadwnp was originally situated on the right 
bank, but the river, after rending in twain the ancient city, now 
leaves the modem Nadia on its left bank. The Bhagirathi has 
also eaten away a portion of the battle-field of Plassey. In the 
present day its course frequently changes, and sandbanks and 
other obstructions are constantly being formed. The bed has 
largely silted up, and in the hot weather it degenerates into a 
string of pools connected by shoals which are seldom navigable 
during this season. It forms a part of the Nadia Rivers 
system, and a series of efforts have been made by Government 
to keep its channel clear for navigation, but without very satisfac- 
tory results ; a new dredging scheme has now been formulated. 
The chief tributaries of the Bhagirathi are : in Murshidabad, 
the united waters of the Bansloi and Pagla, and the Chora 
Dekra ; and, in Burdwan, the Ajay and Khari, all on the right 
bank. The principal towns on its banks are : in Murshidabad, 
Jangipur, Jiaganj, Murshidabad, and Berhampore ; in 
Burdwan, Katwa ; and m Nadia, Nabadwip. 

Jalangl (or Kharia). — One of the three rivers in Bengal 
known as the Nadia Rivers, the other two being the Bhagi- 
rathi and the Matabhanga. The Jalangl leaves the Ganges 
at the point where it enters Nadia District in 24 0 ii' N. and 
88° 43' E., and meanders along the north-west of that Dis- 
trict for 50 miles, separating it from Murshidabad. It then 
flows to the south past Krishnagar, the chief town of the 
District, w T hence it turns westward, and after a total course of 
12 1 miles meets the Bhagirathi at Nabadwip in 23 0 25' N. 
and 88° 24' E,, the united stream taking the name of the 
Hooghly. The Jalangl, which was at one time the principal 
outlet for the Ganges, has, like the other head-waters of the 
Hooghly, a tendency to silt up, and 36 miles j>f its upper 
course have in fact almost entirely closed. It now derives its 
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main water-supply from the Ganges through the old channel of 
the upper Bhairab, and with it forms part of the Nadia 
Rivers system. Considerable difficulties have been experi- 
enced in keeping the channel open for navigation. The 
Jalangl is navigable during the rainy season by country boats 
of 4 tons burden, but in the hot season it is little more than a 
string of marshes connected by shoals, and is fordable at many 
points. Navigation is always a matter of great difficulty at 
this time, and is m most years impossible. The principal 
marts on its banks are Krishnagar, Karlmpur, Chapra, and 
Swarupganj , their trade is chiefly in grain, oilseeds, and 
molasses. 

Bhairab. — Old river of Bengal. The Bhairab has long 
been a partly deserted channel, and only sections of it can now 
be traced ; but its name Bhairab ( e the terrible ’) bears witness 
to the estimation in which it was once held, and in its prime 
it must have been of great hydrographic importance. The 
Bhairab takes off from the Ganges almost opposite to where 
the Mahananda flows into it j and it is suggested that it origin- 
ally formed a continuation of the Mahananda, and that that 
river was cut into half by the Ganges as it worked its way 
eastwards. The Bhairab at one time flowed across the present 
Districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, and Khulna into 
the Bay of Bengal, but was intersected and cut into three 
pieces by the Jalangl and Matabhanga. In its upper course it 
at first silted up, but was subsequently forced open again by 
floods in 1874 at its intake from the Ganges, and expanded 
into an important distributary which poured its waters into the 
Jalangl 40 miles farther south. The result was that the channel 
of the Jalangl above the point of junction began to close up, 
and the Bhairab is now the channel by which the Jalangl 
proper derives its main water-supply from the Ganges. Lower 
down the Bhairab flowed for a short distance through the 
channels now occupied by the Matabhanga-Chumi, leaving 
them at Matian, whence it passed on towards Jessore. The 
main current was subsequently diverted down the Kabadak, 
which w T as apparently originally only an offshoot from the 
Bhairab at Tahirpur. The Bhairab itself has silted up below 
Tahirpur to such an extent that its bed above Jessore town is 
now little more than a line of marshes. From Basantia south 
of Jessore town the Bhairab is still a navigable stream and 
a portion of its waters join the Madhumatl river, while the 
remainder pass by the Rupsa river through a separate estuary 
to the sea. 
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Matabhanga River (or Haul!). — One of the three Nadiv 
Rivers of Bengal, the other two being the BhagIrathi and 
Jalangi. All these rivers are offshoots of the Ganges, and 
form the head-waters of the Hooghly river. The Matabhanga 
has its principal off-take from the Ganges m 24 0 4' N. and 
88° 48' E., about 10 miles below the point where the Jalangi 
diverges from it. The off-take is subject to the same shifting 
and changing as that of the BhagIrathi. Lower down, the 
Matabhanga is a comparatively narrow stream with well-defined 
banks throughout. It flows first in a south-easterly, and after- 
wards in a tortuous south-westerly direction, to Krishnaganj, 
due east of Krishnagar, the head-quarters of Nadia District. 
During the past century it has had many vicissitudes. It had 
formerly an outlet to the east of the delta; but, owing to the 
gradual siltmg up of this tract, it subsequently left its bed and 
turning west occupied in turn parts of the channels of the 
Kumar, Ichamati, and ChurnI rivers. It now joins the 
Hooghly near Chakdaha, in 23 0 9' N. and 88° 29' E., after a 
course of 129 miles. For the first 40 miles after leaving the 
Ganges it is still known as the Haull or Kumar, while the true 
Kumar river, locally known as the Pangasi, is now connected 
with it only during the rains. The Ichamati is now merely 
an offshoot of the Matabhanga. During the rainy season the 
Matabhanga is navigable by large boats and river steamers, 
but during the rest of the year it is almost always closed to 
traffic. 

Kumar. — River of Bengal, locally known as the Pangasi. 
An offshoot of the Matabhanga, which leaves the main stream 
near Alamdanga, it flows in a tortuous easterly and south- 
easterly course first for a few miles through Nadia District 
and afterwards through Jessore. The head of the river is 
closed during the summer by a bar of sand, and the channel 
has silted up throughout, large boats being able to use it only 
during the rains. The Kumar is connected by a cross stream 
with the Garai, but its main stream is carried away by the 
Nabaganga, into which it discharges at Magura. 

Ichamati. — River of Nadia District, Bengal. The Ichamati 
is in its present form a branch of the Matabhanga (an offshoot 
of the Ganges), which it leaves at Krishnaganj in 23 0 24' N. 
and 88° 43' E. It flows south till it enters the Twenty-four 
Parganas, wheie it takes the name of Jamuna. The Ichamati 
is a deep river, navigable throughout the year by the largest 
trading boats. It was probably at one time a main outlet 
of the Ganges when it was forcing its way eastwards, and 
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was possibly part of an older stream which was cut in half 
by that river, there being another river of the same name on 
the north bank of the Ganges in Pabna District. 

Jamuna. — Deltaic distributary of the Ganges in Bengal, 
or rather the name given to a part of the waters of the 
I cham at i during a section of its course. The Jamuna enters 
the Twenty-four Parganas at Baliani from Jessore District; 
and after a south-easterly route through the Twenty-four 
Parganas and Nadia Districts winds amid the forests and 
jungles of the Sundarbans, until it empties itself into the 
Raimangal, at a short distance from the point where the 
estuary debouches in the Bay of Bengal, in 21 0 47' N. and 
89° 13' E. The Jamuna is a deep river and navigable 
throughout the year by trading boats cf the largest size, 
and its breadth varies from 150 to 300 or 400 yards. The 
Bhangar line of the Calcutta and Eastern Canals strikes 
this river at Husainabad. 

Hooghly River. — The most westerly, and for commercial 
purposes the most important, channel by which the waters 
of the Ganges enter the Bay of Bengal, being formed by 
the confluence of the three western distributaries of the 
great stream — the Bhagirathi, Jalangi, and Matabhanga — 
which are conjointly known as the Nadia Rivers. The 
Bhaglrathi receives also an independent supply of water from 
the eastern watershed of the Chota Nagpur plateau, where 
its tributaries drain an area of about 8,700 square miles. 
The Bhaglrathi joins the Jalangl at Nabadvvlp, in 23 0 25' N. 
and 88° 24' E., and the distinctive name of the Hooghly is 
by some assigned to the united rivers from this point ; 
according to others the river does not take this name till 
just above Santipur, 24 miles farther down the stream. The 
united stream is joined by the Matabhanga 15 miles below 
Santipur, and it thence proceeds almost due south to Calcutta ; 
it next twists to the south-west, and finally turns south, 
entering the Bay of Bengal in 22 0 13' N. and 88° 4' E. 
After receiving the Bagher Khal on the left bank, it marks 
the boundary between the Twenty-four Parganas on the east 
and the Districts of Hooghly, Howrah, and Midnapore 
successively on the west, thus separating the Presidency and 
Burdwan Divisions. 

The head-waters of the Hooghly are important as great high- 
ways for inland traffic. Like other deltaic distributaries, they 
are subject to sudden changes in their channels and to constant 
silting up 1 each of them is frequently closed during the dry 
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season, while in most years the depth then maintained does 
not exceed 2 feet at the shallower places. During these dry 
months the waters of the Hooghly are largely supplied by 
underground infiltration of water into the deep trough which 
the river has scooped out for itself; and the depth of the 
channel is maintained by the scouring of the current during 
the rainy season, when the spill streams from the Ganges and 
the Chota Nagpur tributaries of the Bhaglrathi pour down 
enormous volumes of water. The fresh-water supply of the 
upper reaches of the river is therefore derived partly from 
the Ganges, partly from the Chota Nagpur plateau, and partly 
from infiltration; and it is estimated that these three sources 
provide, respectively, 48, 31, and 21 per cent, of the total 
supply. The strong freshes in the Hooghly have a most 
beneficial effect in scouring the channels, and it is noteworthy 
that the ratio of maximum to minimum fresh-water discharge 
is as high as 13 to 1. The Hooghly receives four tributaries 
on the right bank. The Damodar flows into it opposite Falta, 
35 miles below Calcutta, and 6 miles farther down it is joined 
by the Rupnarayan ; the Haldl and Rasulpur flow into the 
estuary of the river. All these tributaries drain the eastern 
flank of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

The influence of the tides is felt strongly as high up as 
Nabadwlp, especially during the dry season ; and it is estimated 
that the tidal inflow during the four months of the hot season 
is more than double the total fresh-water discharge of the year. 
The tides operate usefully in dispersing the alluvium brought 
down from above, as well as in providing water for navigation 
over the shoals at high tide. The difference between the 
lowest depth of water in the dry season and the highest in 
the rains is no less than 20 feet 10 inches. The greatest 
mean rise of tide, about 16 feet, takes place in March, April, 
and May, with a declining range during the rainy season to 
a mean of 10 feet, and a minimum during freshes of 3 feet 
6 inches. 

The tide runs rapidly in the Hooghly, and produces a 
remarkable example of the fluvial phenomenon known as 
a ‘bore/ This consists of the headwave of the advancing 
tide, hemmed in where the estuary narrows suddenly and often 
exceeding 7 feet in height. It is felt as high up as Calcutta, 
and frequently sinks small boats or dashes them to pieces 
on the bank. 

Within historic times great changes have taken place in the 
course of the Hooghly. There is good reason to believe that 
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the BhagTrathi represents the old course of the main stream 
of the Ganges. It is still called the Ganges by the people 
along its banks and is held sacred. At TribenT, on the right 
bank of the Hooghly, 36 miles above Calcutta, is the closed 
mouth of the old Saraswatl river, which formerly carried the 
main stream of the Ganges by a channel west of the modern 
Hooghly, which joined the present nver at Sankrail, 6 miles 
below Howrah. The course of this dead stream can still be 
traced by pools and marshes, and it was an important river 
as late as the fifteenth century. Satgaon, the Muhammadan 
royal port of Bengal, lay upon its bank a short distance inland 
from TribenI, and was the traditional mercantile capital of 
Bengal from the Puranic age to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when the mouth of the Saraswatl had so far silted up 
that the Portuguese ships could no longer make use of it. 

Another important change has taken place below Calcutta. 
At one time the Hooghly, instead of turning south-west at 
Calcutta, swung to the south-east near the exit of the present 
Tolly’s Nullah, and found its way into the Bay of Bengal 
near Sagar Island. The old course can be traced in a series 
of pools and dips across the Twenty-four Parganas, which are 
still known as the Adi (or * original 7 ) Ganges. The prehistoric 
shrine of Kali Ghat and other sacred places of Hinduism mark 
its course, and its banks still supply holy spots for the burning 
of the dead. In fact, it is not until the course of the Adi 
Ganga rejoins the present Hooghly that this river is again 
recognized as Mother Ganges and resumes its sanctity; and 
Hindus who die below the point where the Adi Ganga left the 
Hooghly have for many generations been carried to the Hooghly 
above that point, or to the old banks of the Adi Ganga itself, 
for cremation. 

The river may be divided into two sections : the first 
of 64 miles from Santipur to Calcutta, and the second of 
So miles from Calcutta to Sagar Island, where it becomes 
an estuary. 

A serious deterioration in the upper reaches of the Hooghly 
occurred during the eighteenth century, owing to an alteration 
in the course of the Damodar. This river originally joined 
the Hooghly at Naya Sarai, 39 miles above Calcutta, and it 
brought down a great volume of water to assist in scouring 
the channel. Gradually, however, its floods worked a larger 
passage for themselves to the southward, and by 1770 it had 
forced an exit at its present mouth, 35 miles below Calcutta. 
The result was that, during the eighteenth century, the Hooghly 
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above Calcutta deteriorated, and shoals formed which rendered 
the ancient trading settlements no longer accessible to sea- 
going ships. 

The section of the Hooghly above Calcutta has been famous 
for 600 years for its entrepdts for sea-going trade. Hooghly 
Town was founded by the Portuguese in 1537, after the Saras- 
watl river silted up and prevented access to Satgaon. The 
Portuguese were followed by the Dutch, who established their 
factory and port at Chinsura, a mile lower down, in the seven- 
teenth century. Still later, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Chandernagore, 2 miles below Chinsura, which had 
been founded in 1673 as a small French settlement, rose to 
mercantile importance under Dupleix. The Ostend Company 
about 1723 fixed their Bengal port at Banklbazar, 5 miles below 
Chandernagore, but on the left bank of the river. The Danes 
in about 1676 had selected as their port Serampore, 8 miles 
below Chandernagore, on the right bank of the river. All 
these ports and settlements lie at a distance of from 16 to 
36 miles from Calcutta, and are now without exception in- 
accessible to sea-going ships, even of small tonnage. 

The process of silting up was accelerated by the change 
in the Damodar channel above referred to. In 1757 Admiral 
Watson took his fleet, with his flagship of 64 guns, as high 
as Chandernagore for the bombardment of that town, and 
as late as 1821 the English pilots steered Danish ships of 
700 to 8go tons up to Serampore. After 1825, however, this 
section of the river seems to have rapidly deteriorated, and the 
Dutch and Danish ships could go no higher than Cossipore, 
just above Calcutta, and were there unladen into cargo boats. 
Alluvial formations are still going on in the river-bed from 
Serampore upwards. These formations are in many stages 
of growth, from the well-raised island with trees, down through 
successive phases of crop cultivation and reedy marshes, to 
shoals and little dots of dry land which emerge above the water 
only at certain seasons of the year. Below Calcutta changes 
in the channel are frequent and the rapid tides make navigation 
difficult. Lower down the estuary is notorious for its dangerous 
sandbanks, of which the best known are the Gasper and the 
Sagar sands. These, however, as also the entrance channels, 
are continually changing, and a minute description of them 
would serve no useful purpose. 

From time to time fears have been entertained with regard 
to the Hooghly approach to Calcutta; and in 1862 it was 
proposed to found a new port at Port Canning, 28 miles 
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to the south-east, on the Matla river, to anticipate the silting 
up of the Hooghly channels Trade, however, has clung to 
the Hooghly. Poit Canning proved a failure and has long 
been deserted ; and a later proposal to build docks at Diamond 
Harbour as an auxiliary port for Calcutta was negatived, and 
there is no reason to believe that the navigable channels are 
at present deteriorating The chief perils to navigation are the 
James and Mary Sands and the Mayapur bar. The dangerous 
shoal known as the James and Mary lies between the entrance 
of the Damodar and the Rupnarayan, and was early recognized 
as a danger to navigation On September 24, 1694, the Royal 
James and Mary was lost on this shoal, to which she gave her 
name. Banks and shifting quicksands are rapidly formed and 
the channels have to be continually watched and sounded, for 
if a vessel touch the sand, she is pushed over by the current, 
and cases are known in which only the yards of a great three- 
masted ship have remained above water within half an hour 
after the accident 

Direct efforts to control the channels across these shoals 
have not yielded favourable results. In 1868 experiments 
were conducted on the Mayapur bar, and spurs were run out 
some distance below high water-line from both banks of the 
river ; but they were found inadequate to guide the flood and 
ebb tide into one channel, and no improvement resulted. 
In 1896 an engineering expert, brought out to consider the 
feasibility of improving the river, suggested that training walls 
should be built to regulate the channels across the James and 
Mary and Mayapur bars ; but his recommendations were not 
considered practicable. A great deal has, however, been done 
of late years by the Port Commissioners to reduce the dangers 
of navigation. A scientific survey staff is employed, and the 
charts which they issue form a lasting and valuable record 
of the changes that take place. The James and Mary and the 
Mayapur bars are sounded daily, the result being telegraphed 
to both Calcutta and Diamond Harbour for the information 
of inward or outward-bound pilots; and the height of the 
water on the bars is signalled from the bank, from the time 
vessels enter the river until they pass the last dangerous bar 
at Mayapur. Much of the credit of maintaining and improving 
the Hooghly as a great waterway is due to the Calcutta pilots, 
one of the most highly skilled and best-paid pilot services in 
the world. Every incoming vessel is boarded from a pilot brig 
off the Sandheads at the mouth of the Hooghly, and remains 
in charge of the pilot till he makes over the ship to the harbour- 
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master at Garden Reach on the southern limit of the Port of 
Calcutta. The result is that whereas, in the eighteenth century, 
ships of even 700 tons usually discharged their cargoes at 
Diamond Harbour, vessels drawing 28 feet are now piloted 
in safety up to Calcutta at favourable states of the tide 
Great improvements have also been effected in the Port (see 
Calcutta). The Port Commissioners maintain a series of 
shelters or refuges along the east face of the Hooghly estuary 
and the adjoining Sundarbans, which are supplied with pro- 
visions and a few necessary tools for the use of shipwrecked 
mariners and are regularly inspected. The entrance of the 
river is protected against attack by forts at Calcutta, Falta, and 
Chmgri Khal, which mount heavy guns. 

The Hooghly is spanned at Naihati by a fine cantilever 
bridge, consisting of two spans of 420 feet projecting from 
the banks, and a central span of 360 feet resting on piers 
of great strength in the middle of the river. This bridge links 
up the East Indian Railway system with the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway and with the docks at Calcutta. Lower down 
Howrah is connected with Calcutta by a pontoon bridge, which 
was opened for traffic in 1874. 

The railways have robbed the upper reaches of the Hooghly 
of much of their boat traffic, but quantities of straw and jute 
find their way by them to Calcutta. The river is, moreover, 
connected on its left or eastern bank by various tidal channels 
and creeks, known as the Calcutta and Eastern Canals, 
'with the eastern Districts, and thus forms the great waterway 
for boat and steamer traffic from Calcutta, through the Twenty- 
four Parganas and the Sundarbans, to Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. On the left bank lie Calcutta with its suburbs of 
Garden Reach and Cossipore-Chitpur, and Barrackpore, 
Naihati, S antipur, and NabadwIp farther up the river. On 
the right bank Howrah is the most important town, followed 
by Hooghly, Chinsura, Serampore, and the French settlement 
of Chandernagore. 

The scenery on the banks of the Hooghly varies greatly. 
The sea approach is disappointing, and for many miles nothing 
can be seen but sandbanks, succeeded by mean-looking mud 
formations covered with coarse grass and raised only a few 
inches above high tide. As the river narrows above the James 
and Mary Sands, however, the country is not so low, and grows 
richer. Trees and rice-fields and villages become common, 
and at length a section is reached where the banks are high, 
and lined with hamlets buried under evergreen groves. The 
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palm foliage and feather}' bamboos now begin to assert them- 
selves more and more strongly, giving a luxuriant tropical 
Upe to the landscape. When at length the Port of Calcutta 
i*, reached, a scene of unexpected magnificence, unrivalled in 
its kind, bursts upon the eye The dense foliage of the 
Botanical Gardens, the long tiers of shipping, with the old 
houses of Garden Reach on the margin in the foreground, 
Fort William rising from the finely timbered plain on the bank 
higher up, and the domes, steeples, and noble public buildings 
of Calcutta beyond gradually unfold their beauties in a long 
panorama. The traveller feels that he is really approaching 
a City of Palaces. 

Barakar. — River of Bengal. Rising on the north face of 
the central plateau of Chota Nagpur in 2-4° Y N. and 85° 18' E., 
it flows in a northerly direction as far as the grand trunk road, 
after crossing which it turns east, and then south-east, until it 
leaves Hazaribagh District and enters Manbhum. About 32 
miles lower down it joins the Damodar, on the boundary of 
Burdwan and Manbhum Districts, m 23 0 42' N. and 86° 48' E. 
In its course through Manbhum District, it recrosses the grand 
trunk road about 3 miles above the point of junction with the 
Damodar. Though everywhere fordable during the dry season, 
the Barakar is remarkable for the suddenness with which it 
rises during the rains, as well as for the strength of its current ; 
and the construction of a bridge across it presents difficulties 
much more serious than could be inferred from its size. Boat 
traffic is impossible. The principal tributary is the Khudia in 
Manbhum. 

Damodar. — River of Bengal, which rises in the Chota 
Nagpur watershed in 23 0 37' N. and 84° 41' E. s and, after 
a south-easterly course of about 368 miles, falls into the 
Hooghly in 22 0 17' N. and 88° 5' E., just above the ill-famed 
James and Mary Sands, a shoal which it has helped to form. 
Its sources are a two-pronged fork, the southern one, the true 
source, being in the Tori pargana of Palamau District, and the 
northern one, the Garhi, in the north-west corner of Hazaribagh. 
After a course of about 26 miles as wild mountain streams, the 
two prongs unite just within the western boundary of Hazari- 
bagh ; and the combined river flows through that District 
almost due east for 93 miles, receiving the Kunur, Jamunia, 
and other affluents from the watershed on the north-west. It 
continues its course still eastward through Manbhum District, 
and receives its chief tributary, the Barakar, also from the 
north, at the point where it leaves that District and touches 
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Burdwan. A little lower down the united stream becomes navi- 
gable, and assumes the dignity of an important river. At the 
point of junction with the Barakar the Damodar turns to the 
south-east, separating the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan from 
Bankura District, and then, entering Burdwan District, con- 
tinues south-east to a little beyond Burdwan town. At Jujoti, 
8 miles above Burdwan town, water is supplied to the Eden 
Canal through sluices in the left bank of the river. Soon after 
leaving Burdwan town, the Damodar turns sharply to the right 
and flows almost due south for the remainder of its course 
through Burdwan and Hooghly Districts. Shortly before 
entering the latter it assumes the deltaic type and, instead of 
receiving affluents, throws off distributaries. The Damodar 
thus exhibits, in its comparatively short course, the two great 
features of an Indian river. In the earlier part of its career it 
has a rapid flow, and brings down large quantities of silt. At 
the point of junction of the two prongs, on the western border 
of Hazaribagh District, the united stream starts at an elevation 
of 1,326 feet above sea-level ; but during its course of 93 miles 
through Hazaribagh its fall averages 8 feet per mile, and it 
leaves the District with an elevation of only 582 feet to be 
distributed over its remaining course of 250 miles. The fall 
continues rapidly through Manbhum and north-western Buid- 
wan, in the latter of which Districts the Damodar deposits 
large and shifting sandbanks. In south Burdwan and Hooghly 
it loses the greater part of its flood-volume, which finds a 
way across country to the Rupnarayan river ; and it declines 
into a sluggish deltaic channel, conveying what is left of the 
remainder of its water and silt to the Hooghly river, which 
it joins opposite Falta, 35 miles below Calcutta. The Rup- 
naiayan, a southern congener of the Damodar from nearly the 
same watershed, also falls into the Hooghly a few miles lower 
down. Both streams enter the great river at a sharp angle from 
the west, and the James and Mary Sands have been thrown 
up between their mouths. During the dry season, the Damodar 
is navigable only as far as Amta in Howrah District, about 
25 miles fiom its mouth, by native boats of 10 tons burden at 
neap, and of 20 tons at spring-tides. In the rainy season it is 
navigable nearly to its junction with the Barakar in the north- 
western extremity of Burdwan District. 

The Damodar formerly joined the Hooghly at Naya Sarai, 
39 miles above Calcutta, and its old mouth is still marked by 
the Kansona Khal ; but during the eighteenth century its floods 
gradually forced a larger passage for themselves to the south- 
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w ards, and in 1770 a flood almost totally destroyed Burdwan 
ruined the whole line of embankments, and caused 
a se\ ere local famine. The change in the course of the 
I >amodar caused a marked deterioration of the upper Hooghly, 
which its waters had helped to scoop out and to keep clear, 
and the old trading settlements above Calcutta are now (see 
the article on the Hooghly River) inaccessible to sea-going 
."hips even of small tonnage. 

The Damodar is subject to sudden freshes which used to 
desolate the surrounding country in Burdwan District In 
1823 and again in 1855 inundations swept away the riverside 
vJiages, and the terror of a similar calamity has deterred the 
people from building on the deserted sites. The floods of 
1823 lasted for three days, during which the fortunate owners 
of brick tenements camped on their roofs. The old land' 
marks of the peasants’ holdings were swept away, and many 
years of bankruptcy and litigation ensued. Since the construc- 
tion of the East Indian Railway, which for a space follows the 
course of the Damodar, and the improvement of the river 
embankments which Government took over after the flood of 
1855, calamities on this scale have been unknown. Both 
banks of the river were formerly protected by embankments, 
but these were continually breached by heavy floods, and 
20 miles of embankments were removed from the right bank 
of the river between 1855 and 1859 as impossible of main- 
tenance, and an additional length of 10 miles in 1891. The 
embankment on the left bank protects an extensive area from 
floods, which, however, still inundate the unprotected country 
on the right bank. There has been much discussion about 
the damage caused by these floods, but the result of recent 
inquiries tends to show that the cost of preventive measures 
would be prohibitive. The Damodar has been bridged where 
it is crossed by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway not far from its 
junction with the Hooghly, and it is also crossed higher up by 
the East Indian Railway, and again by the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. 

The Damodar is the object on earth most venerated by the 
Santals ; and the country which is most closely associated with 
their name, and which they apparently regard as their father- 
land, lies between the Damodar and the Kasai. They speak 
of it as their sea, and the obsequies of their dead are considered 
incomplete till some charred fragment of the burnt body is 
committed to the stream, to be borne away to the ocean. 

Rupnarayan. — River of Bengal, known in the early part of 
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its course as the Dhalkisor. It rises on the Tilabani hill in 
Manbhum District, and follows a tortuous south-easterly course 
through the south-west corner of Burdwan District. The Silai 
joins it on the border of Midnapore District ; and from this 
point (22 0 40' N. and 87° 47' E.) it takes the name of Rup- 
narayan, and after a farther course of 49 miles, during which it 
separates Midnapore District from Hooghly and Howrah, it 
joins the Hooghly River in 22 0 13' N. and 88° 3' E. The 
Rupnarayan proper is tidal throughout its entire course, and 
a heavy bore ascends as high as the mouth of the Gaighata 
Bakshi Khal. The Rupnarayan originally formed a western 
exit of the Ganges. It now enters the Hooghly at right angles 
opposite Hooghly Point, and when in flood it banks up the 
stream of the Hooghly and forces that river to deposit its silt 
upon the dangerous shoal known as the James and Mary Sands. 
It thus constitutes the principal danger to the navigation of 
the Hooghly. The river is protected on its right bank, within 
Midnapore District, by a continuous embankment 29^ miles in 
length; and it is also embanked all along its left bank from 
its junction with the Gaighata Bakshi Khal to its union with 
the Hooghly. The bordering lands are more or less inundated 
by the spring-tides in April and May, which leave behind 
destructive impregnations of salt, rendering them unfit for 
cultivation unless small defensive works are thrown up round 
the fields every year to keep the water out. Grass and kogld 
reeds ( Typha elephantina) are the ordinary produce, except in 
years when the rains set in and close early, when a late rice 
crop can be planted in September. The Rupnarayan is 
navigable throughout the year by native boats of 4 tons burden 
as high as Ghatal village in Midnapore District. It is not 
fordable at any season of the year within the limits of Hooghly 
and Howrah Districts. It has been spanned by a fine bridge 
at Kolaghat, where it is crossed by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Garai. — The name given to the upper reaches of the 
MadhumatI river in Bengal and Eastern Bengal, forming one 
of the principal channels by which the waters of the Ganges 
are carried to the sea, especially during the monsoon when the 
comparatively high level of the Brahmaputra prevents an exit 
by the more eastern channels. At a former period, while the 
Ganges was still working its way eastwards, the Garai probably 
formed its main eastern outlet, and during the nineteenth 
century there seemed a likelihood of the river reverting to this 
channel. The Garai, which leaves the Ganges near Kushtia in 
Nadia District (23 0 55' N. and 89° 9' E.), flows in a southerly 
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direction from Ganeshpur to Haripur, about 32 miles , it is 
420 jards wide in the rains, and navigable by steamers all 
the year round. It is spanned by a fine railway bridge of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

[For an account of the history of this river see Fergusson s 
4 Some Recent Changes in the Delta of the Ganges f Journal of 
the Geographical Society , , vol. x\iii, pp. 321 seq., and Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Farldpur, pp. 265 seq.] 

MadhumatL — One of the principal distributaries of the 
Ganges in Bengal and Eastern Bengal, which leaves the 
parent stream not far from Kushtia, in Nadia District, in 23 0 
55' N. and 89° 9' E, where it is called the Garai. Thence 
flowing south it assumes the name of MadhumatL It enters 
Backergunge District near the north-west corner at Gopalganj ; 
and from this point it takes the name of Baleswar, and forms 
the western boundary of the District, still flowing south, but 
with great windings in its upper reaches. It then crosses the 
Sundarbans, separating the Khulna from the Backergunge 
portion of that tract, and enters the Bay of Bengal, after 
a course of 230 miles, in 21 0 52' N. and 89° 59' E., under the 
name of Haringhata, forming a fine deep estuary 9 miles broad 
The river is navigable to opposite Morrelganj in the District 
of Khulna by sea-going ships, and throughout its entire course 
by native boats of the largest tonnage. Although there is a bar 
at the mouth of the Haringhata with only 1 7 feet of water at 
low tide, the navigation is easier than that of any other river at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. The great banks or shoals, 
which have formed at each side of the mouth and which extend 
seaward for several miles, protect the entrance and act as break- 
waters to the swell. The river is not disturbed by the c bore,’ 
which visits the Hooghly and the Meghna, and it is also free 
from mid-channel dangers. Among its chief tributaries are 
the Kacha in Backergunge : the Kalia or Gangnx river, which 
receives a portion of the waters of the Nabaganga through the 
Bankarnali in Jessore ; and the Bhairab in Khulna. 

Padma. — The name of the main stream of the Ganges in 
the lower part of its course between the off-take of the BhagT- 
rathi river m 24 0 35' N. and 88° 5' E. and the south-eastern 
corner of Dacca District, where it joins the Meghna in 23 0 
13' N. and 90° 33' E., after a course of 225 miles. 

Tista. — River of Bengal and Eastern Bengal. It rises 
beyond the frontier in the Chatamu Lake, Tibet, in 28° 2' N. 
and 88° 44' E., though it is said to have another source below 
Kinchinjunga, in Sikkim, and, after traversing North Bengal in 
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a generally south-east direction, falls into the Brahmaputra m 
Rangpur District, in 25 0 24' N. and 89° 42' E. Its length 
within British territory is about 168 miles. The Sanskrit 
names for the Tista are Trishna and Trisrota , the former 
implying ‘ thirst/ and the latter ‘ three springs.’ The Kallka 
Purana gives the following account of its origin : The goddess 
Parvatl, wife of Siva, was fighting with a demon (Asur), whose 
crime was that he would worship her husband and not herself 
The monster, becoming thirsty during the combat, prayed to 
his patron deity for drink , and in consequence Siva caused 
the Tista river to flow from the breast of the goddess in three 
streams, and thus it has ever since continued to flow. 

After draining Sikkim, the Tista forms the boundary between 
that State and Daijeeling District for some distance, till it 
receives the waters of the Great Rangit, when it turns to 
the south, and, threading its way through the mountains of 
Darjeeling, finally debouches on the plains through a gorge 
known as the Sivok Gola Pass. In Darjeeling the principal 
tributaries of the Tista are : on its left bank, the Rangpo and 
the Rill! 1 and on its right, the Great Rangit, the Rangjo, the 
Ray eng, and the Sivok. The Tista in this portion of its course 
is a deep mountain torrent not fordable at any time of the 
year. In the dry season its waters are sea-green, but after 
rain the admixture of calcareous detritus gives them a milky 
hue. The scenery along the river banks is here grand and 
beautiful. The lower slopes of the mountains are clothed with 
dense forest overhanging its waters, which now gurgle in their 
rocky bed and anon form deep still pools, while in the back- 
ground rise in tier above tier the great snowy masses of the 
Himalayas. The Tista is not navigable by trading boats in its 
course through the hills, although canoes, roughly cut from the 
sal timber on its banks, have been taken down the river from 
a point some 8 miles above the plains. Where it enters the 
plains it has a width of 700 or 800 yards, and becomes 
navigable by boats of 2 tons burden \ but for some distance 
navigation is very difficult and precarious, owing to the rapids 
and the numerous rocks and boulders in the bed of the river. 

After a short course through the Darjeeling tarai the Tista 
passes into Jalpaigurl District at its north-western comer, and, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, forms the boundary 
between the Western Duars and the permanently settled por- 
tion of that District. Here its principal tributaries, all on 
the left or east bank, are the Lisu or Lish, the Ghish, and the 
Saldanga. The Tista then traverses a small portion of the 
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western extremity of the Cooch Behar State, and flows across 
Rangpur District to join the Brahmaputra. In this District it 
receives numeious small tributary streams from the north-west 
and throws off many offshoots of more or less importance, the 
largest being the Ghaghat, which probably marks an old bed 
of the main river. Another branch is the Manas, which 
rejoins the parent stream after a winding course of about 
25 miles. In the lower part of its course the Tlsta has a fine 
channel, from 600 to 800 yards wide, with a large volume of 
water at all times of the year and a rapid current. Although 
it is capable of floating large trading boats of between 3 and 
4 tons burden at all seasons, navigation becomes difficult in 
the cold season, owing to the shoals and quicksands which 
form at its junction with the Brahmaputra, and the small 
islands and sandbanks thrown up by the current. The lower 
reaches, from Kapasia to Nalganj Hat, are called the Pagla 
( c mad ’) river, owing to the frequent and violent changes in its 
course. Old channels abound, such as the Chota ( c small J ), 
Burhl (* old 5 ), and Mara ( c dead *) Tlsta, each of which must 
at one time have formed the main channel of the river, but 
which are now deserted and navigable only in the rains. 

At the time of Major Rennelfs survey (towards the close of 
the eighteenth century) the main stream of the Tlsta flowed 
south down the bed of the Karatoya, instead of south-east as 
at present, and, joining the Atrai in Dmajpur, finally fell into 
the Ganges. But in the destructive floods of 1787, which 
form an epoch in the history of Rangpur, the main stream, 
swelled by incessant rains, suddenly forsook its channel and 
forced its way into the Ghaghat. This latter river was 
unable to carry off such a vast accession to its waters ; and 
the Tlsta spread itself over the District, causing widespread 
destruction to life and property, till it succeeded in cutting for 
itself a new and capacious channel by tvhich it found its way 
to the Brahmaputra. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the river again altered its course, forsaking a westward 
loop about 40 miles in length for a more direct course east- 
wards. It has since adhered to the course then formed, but 
with numerous encroachments on its banks, which have left in 
the west of Rangpur District a maze of old watercourses and 
stagnant marshes. These render it almost impossible to trace 
the former course of these rivers, and have caused at the 
same time great confusion in their nomenclature. In parts of 
its course the Karatoya is still known as the Burhl ( c old *) 
Tista, and its broad sandy channel in many places indicates 
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the route followed by the Tista according to Major RennelFs 
survey. 

Subarnarekha (‘ the streak of gold ’). — River of Bengal. 
Rising in Ranchi District, 10 miles south-west of Ranchi town, 
m 23 0 18' N. and 85° ii' E., it flows towards the north-east, 
leaving the Chota Nagpur plateau in a picturesque waterfall 
called Hundrughagh. From this point it forms the boundary 
with Hazaribagh District, its course being eastwards to the tri- 
junction point with Manbhum District. From this point the 
river bends southwards into Singhbhum, then passes into the 
State of Mayurbhanj, and afterwards enters Midnapore District 
from the north-west. It traverses the jungle in the western 
tract of this District till it reaches Balasore, through which it 
flows in a tortuous southern channel, with gigantic windings 
east and w T est, until it finally falls into the Bay of Bengal, in 
21 0 34' N. and 87° 21' E., after a course of 296 miles, having 
drained an area of 11,300 square miles. The chief tributaries 
of the Subarnarekha in Chota Nagpur are the Kanchl and 
Karkari, both joining it from the west. The river is navigable 
by country craft for about 16 miles from its mouth, up to 
w’hich point it is also tidal, and the bed is studded w r ith islands. 
During the rains rice boats of 2 tons burden make their way 
into Mayurbhanj. The bordering country is cultivated to 
within a few miles of the sea in the cold season. The Subar- 
narekha is fordable only at places within Balasore District ; it 
is embanked here in its lower reaches. 

Baitaram. — River of Bengal. Rising among the hills in 
the north-west of Keonjhar State, Orissa, in 21 0 28' N. and 
85° 33' E., it fkrws first in a south-westerly and then in an 
easterly direction, forming successively the boundary between 
Keonjhar "and Mayurbhanj States, between Keonjhar and the 
District of Cuttack, and between Cuttack and Balasore. In 
the latter District the Brahman! joins it in 20° 45' N. and 
86° 49' E., after the Baitaram has had a course of 224 miles, 
and the united stream falls, under the name of the Dhamra, 
into the Bay of Bengal. The river is navigable as high as 
Olokh, 15 miles from its mouth ; beyond this point it is not 
affected by the tide, and is fordable during the hot season. 
This river is the Styx of Hindu mythology ; and a legend has 
it that Rama, when marching to Ceylon to rescue his wife Sita 
from the ten-headed demon Ravana, halted on its banks on 
the borders of Keonjhar. In commemoration of this event 
large numbers of pilgrims visit the river every January. The 
chief tributaries are the Salandl and Matai in Balasore District 
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The principal places on the banks are Anandapur in Keonjhar 
State, and Olokh and Chaxdbali in Balasore District. The 
river is crossed by the Orissa High-level Canal, which derives 
from it a portion of its water-supply. 

Brahmanl. — River of Bengal, formed by the junction of 
the South Koel and Sankh rivers in Gangpur State, Orissa, 
in 22 0 15' N. and S4 0 47' E. The united stream, assuming 
the name of Brahmanl, passes through the Orissa Tributary 
States of Bonai, Talcher, and Dhenkanal, and enters Cuttack 
District near Garh Balarampur. It then follows a very winding 
easterly course, and reaches the Bay of Bengal by two mouths, 
the Dhamra estuary and the Maipara river, in 20° 47' N. and 
S6° 58' E., after a length of 260 miles. The principal branch 
of the Brahmanl is the Kimiria, which takes off on its right 
bank opposite Rajendrapur village in Cuttack District, and, 
after mixing its waters with the GengutI, Kelo, and Birupa 
(the last an offshoot of the Mahanadl), falls again into the 
parent stream at Indpur under the name of the Birupa. As it 
approaches the sea the Brahmanl receives on its left bank the 
Kharsua, and a short distance below this point its waters unite 
with those of the Baitarani, forming the Dhamra. The 
confluence of the South Koel and the Sankh, which marks 
the point of origin of the Brahmanl, is the prettiest spot in 
Gangpur State, and is said by local tradition to be the scene of 
the amour of the sage Parasara with the fisherman’s daughter 
Matsya Gandha, who became the mother of Vyasa, the reputed 
compiler of the Vedas and the Mahabharata. The Brahmanl 
is crossed by the Orissa High-level Canal, which derives from 
it a portion of its water-supply, and is spanned by a fine 
bridge on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Dhamra, — River and estuary in Bengal, formed by the 
Brahman! and Baitarani and their tributaries, which meet 
in 20 0 45' N. and 86° 49' E., and enter the Bay of Bengal m 
20 0 47' N. and 86° 5 S' E. The Dhamra is navigable, but is 
rendered dangerous by a bar across its mouth. It forms the 
boundary between the Districts of Cuttack and Balasore, but 
its waters lie within the jurisdiction of Balasore. 

Mahanadl ( fi the great river 5 ). — A large river in the Central 
Provinces and Bengal, with a total course of 550 miles, about 
half of which lies within the Central Provinces. The drainage 
area of the Mahanadl is estimated at 43,800 square miles, of 
which about 27,000 square miles are in the Central Provinces. 
Owing to the rapidity of its current, its maximum discharge in 
flood time near its mouth is calculated to be nearly 2 million 
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cubic feet a second, or as great as that of the Ganges ; in the 
dry season, however, the discharge dwindles to 1,125 cubic 
feet a second, while the least discharge of the Ganges is 45,000 
cubic feet. During eight months of the year the river is 
nothing more than a narrow and shallow channel winding 
through a vast expanse of sand. 

The Mahanadi rises in an insignificant pool, a few miles from 
Sihawa in the extreme south-east of Raipur District (20° 9 ' N. 
and 8i° 58' E.). In the first part of its course it flows to the 
north, and drains the eastern portion of Raipur, its valley during 
the first 50 miles being not more than 500 or 600 yards broad. 
A little above Seorlnarayan, on entering Bilaspur District, it 
receives the waters of its first great affluent the Seonath, which 
in Raipur District is a more important river than the Mahanadi 
itself. It flows in an easterly direction through Bilaspur, its 
principal tributaries being the Jonk and Hasdo. It then enters 
Sambalpur, and turning south at the town of Padampur flows 
south and south-east through that District. Its affluents here 
are the lb, Ong, and Tel, and numerous minor streams. In 
Sambalpur it has already become a river of the first magnitude 
with a width of more than a mile m flood time, when it pours 
down a sheet of muddy water overflowing its submerged banks, 
carrying with it the boughs and trunks of trees, and occasionally 
the corpses of men and animals which it has swept away. From 
Sambalpur a magnificent view is obtained for several miles up 
and down the river, the breadth being almost doubled at the 
centre of a large curve below the town. The Mahanadi sub- 
sequently forms the northern boundary of the State of Baud in 
Orissa, and forces its tortuous way through the Orissa Tributary 
States, between ridges and ledges, in a series of rapids, until it 
reaches Dholpur. Boats shoot these rapids at a great pace, 
and on their return journey are towed up from the bank with 
immense labour. During the ramy season the water covers 
the rocks and suffices to float down huge rafts of timber. At 
Dholpur the rapids end, and the river rolls its unrestrained 
waters straight towards the outermost line of the Eastern 
Ghats. This mountain line is pierced by a gorge 40 miles in 
length, overlooked by hills and shaded by forests on either 
side. The Mahanadi finally leaves the Tributary States, and 
pours down upon the Orissa delta from between two hills 
a mile apart at Naraj, about 7 miles west of the city of Cuttack. 
It traverses Cuttack District from west to east, and throwing 
off numerous branches falls into the Bay of Bengal, by several 
channels, near False Point, in 20° 18' N. and 86° 43' E. 
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On the right or south bank, soon after entering Cuttack 
District, it gives off a large stream, the Katjurl, the city of 
Cuttack being built upon the spit which separates the two 
channels. The Katjurl immediately divides into two, of which 
the southern branch, under the name of the Koyakhai, passes 
into Puri District, and shortly afterwards throws off the Surua, 
which reunites with the parent stream after a course of a few 
miles. A little lower down the Katjurl throws off two minor 
distributaries from its right bank, the Great and Little Devi, 
which unite after a southerly course of about 20 miles; and, 
under the name of the Devi, the combined stream passes into 
Puri District, and falls into the Bay of Bengal a few miles 
below the southern boundary 7 of Cuttack. The Katjurl ulti- 
mately falls into the Bay of Bengal under the name of the 
Jotdar. The other important southern distributary of the 
Mahanadi is the Paika, which branches off from the parent 
stream 10 miles below Cuttack city, and rejoins it after 
a course of about 12 miles. It again branches off from the 
northern bank, and running in a loop finally joins the Mahanadi 
at Tikri, opposite Taldanda. The offshoots from the left or 
north bank of the Mahanadi are the Birupa and the Chitartala. 
The Birupa takes off opposite the city of Cuttack, and, after 
flowing in a north-easterly direction for about 15 miles, throws 
off the Gengut! from its left bank. This stream, after receiving 
the ’waters of the Kelo, again falls into the Birupa. The latter 
river afterwards joins the Brahman!, and its waters ultimately 
find their way into the Bay of Bengal by the Dhamra estuary. 
The Chitartala branch leaves the parent stream about 10 miles 
below the Birupa mouth, and soon bifurcates into the Chitartala 
and the Nun. These streams unite, after a course of about 
20 miles, and, under the name of the Nun, the united waters 
fall into the Mahanadi estuary a few miles from the coast, and 
so into the Bay of Bengal. 

In the upper parts of its course the bed of the Mahanadi is 
open and sandy, with banks usually low, bare, and unattractive 
After entering Sambalpur its course is broken in several places 
by rocks through which the river forms rapids, dangerous to 
navigation. Boats can, however, ascend the Mahanadi from 
its mouth as far as Arang in Raipur District, about 120 miles 
from its source. Before the construction of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway the Mahanadi was the main outlet for the produce of 
Sambalpur District, which was carried in boats to Cuttack, salt, 
cloth, and other commodities being brought back in exchange 
The through traffic has now, however, been superseded by the 
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railway, and there remains only a small amount of local trade 
between Sambalpur and Sonpur. 

No use has hitherto been made of the waters of the Maha- 
nadl for irrigation in the Central Provinces, but a project for 
a canal in Raipur District is under consideiation. Efforts ha\e 
been made to husband and utilize the vast water-supply thrown 
down on the Orissa delta ; and an elaborate system of canals, 
known as the Orissa Canals, has been constructed to regulate 
the water-supply for irrigation, and to utilize it for navigation 
and commerce. Large sums have also been spent in embank- 
ments to protect the delta from inundation by the floods which 
pour down the MahanadI and its distributaries. A pontoon 
bridge is constructed across it in the dry season at Sambalpur, 
and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway crosses by a girder-bridge at 
Cuttack. 

Tribeni Canal. — A protective work now under construction 
in Champaran District, Bengal. The sanctioned estimate pro- 
vides for 61 miles of main canal, with 250 miles of distributaries. 
The canal will derive its supply from the Gandak river and 
will run eastwards along the northern boundary of the District, 
serving an area of about 450 square miles ; it is expected 
eventually to irrigate 125 square miles of rice and 47 square 
miles of rabi crops. The estimated cost, including indirect 
charges, is 5i-§ lakhs. 

Tiar Canal. — A small protective canal in Champaran Dis- 
trict, Bengal, usually known as the Madhuban Canal. 

Son Canals. — A system of irrigation works in the Districts 
of Shahabad, Gaya, and Patna, Bengal, which derive their 
supply from an anicut across the Son river at Dehri. The idea 
of using the waters of the Son for irrigation originated about 
fifty years ago with the late Colonel C. H. Dickens, and foT 
many years the subject was under discussion. The project was 
undertaken by the East India Irrigation and Canal Company, 
but was handed back to Government in 1868, and work was 
not actually commenced until the following year. Sufficient 
progress had been made in 1873 to allow of water being 
supplied through cuts in the banks of the Arrah canal to 
relieve the drought of that year, and the canals were completed 
a few years later. They carry a maximum volume of 6,350 
cubic feet per second. About 80 per cent of the irrigation 
lies in Shahabad, it per cent in Gaya, and 9 per cent, in 
Patna District. 

The general plan of the works comprises the Dehri anicut, 
a main western canal branching off above the anicut on the 
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left bank, and a main eastern canal branching off on the right. 
The anicut, or weir, which is 12,500 feet in one undivided 
length, and is, consequently, one of the longest weirs in exist- 
ence, consists of a mass of uncemented rubble stone, with two 
core walls of masonry founded on shallow wells. The work 
was greatly facilitated by the presence of excellent building 
stone a few miles from the site. Scouring sluices were pro- 
vided at each flank and at the centre. Those at the centre 
have since been filled up. The flank sluices serve to maintain 
clear channels m front of the canal head sluices, and they 
facilitate the regulation of the height of the water in the pool 
above the weir. The vents are operated by means of shutters 
20 feet 6 inches in length, on a system devised by the late 
Mr. C. Fouracres, by which the shock of the up-stream shutter 
when rising is taken by hydraulic tubular struts. The system 
has worked well, and there is a very complete control of the 
river even when it is in moderate flood. The total cost of 
the anicut, which was finished in 1875, amounted to about 
15 lakhs. 

The total length of the main canals is 218 miles, of the 
branch canals 149 miles, and of the distributaries 1,217 miles. 
The western main canal supplies the Arrah, the Buxar, and the 
Chausa canals, which all branch off within the first 1 2 miles. 
The main canal is continued for a total distance of 22 miles, as 
far as the grand trunk road, 2 miles beyond Sasaram. Its pro- 
longation for a farther distance of 50 miles to the frontier of 
the District, towards Mirzapur, was commenced as a relief work 
during the scarcity of 1874-5, but never completed. The chief 
engineering work is the siphon-aqueduct of twenty-five arches, 
by which a formidable hill-torrent, called the Kao, is carried 
under the canal. The Arrah canal branches off at the fifth 
mile, and follows the course of the Son for 30 miles, when it 
strikes northwards, running on a natural ridge past the town of 
Arrah, and finally falls into a branch of the Ganges after a total 
course of 60 miles. It is designed for navigation as well as 
irrigation, but no permanent communication has been opened 
with the main stream of the Ganges. To allow for a total fall 
of 1 So feet, 13 locks have been constructed. Besides four 
principal distributaries, the main offshoots are the Bihiya canal, 
30 miles long, and the Dumraon canal, 40 miles. The Buxar 
canal leaves the main western canal at its twelfth mile, and 
communicates mth the Ganges at Buxar, after a course of 
55 miles; it also is intended for navigation. The total fall is 
159 feet, which is facilitated by twelve locks. Gaya and Patna 
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Districts are served to a smaller extent by the eastern main 
canal, which was originally intended to run as far as Monghyr, 
but at present stops short at the Punpun river, a total length of 
only 8 miles* The Patna canal leaves the mam canal at the 
fourth mile, and follows the course of the Son till it joins the 
Ganges at Dlgha, between Bankipore and Dinapore. Its total 
length is 79 miles, of which 43 miles lie within the District of 
Gaya and 36 in Patna. 

The area irrigated in 1903-4 was 790 square miles. In 

1902- 3 the net revenue was S-74 lakhs, giving a return of 
3*27 per cent, on the capital expenditure; while in 1903—4 the 
receipts amounted to 13*24 lakhs and the working expenses to 
5-38 lakhs. The capital outlay up to March 31, 1904, was 
267 lakhs. The main canals are navigable, and the estimated 
value of cargo carried in 1902—3 was 10-2 lakhs; Rs. 19,000 
was realized as navigation tolls in that year and Rs. 23,000 in 

1903- 4. 

Eden Canal. — An irrigation canal in the Burdwan and 
Hooghly Districts of Bengal, named after a former Lieutenant- 
Governor of that Province. Its supply is derived from the 
Damodar river, and to a small extent also from the Banka 
nullah. The main canal has a length of 27 miles, 'with 
18 miles of distributaries; natural channels which are private 
property are also used to convey the water. The construction 
of the canal was commenced in 1873, but proceeded fitfully, 
and it was not opened till 1881. There is no navigation, the 
canal having been constructed primarily as a sanitary work 
to pour a supply of fresh water into old river-beds. The water 
is, however, of value for irrigation in dry years ; and m 1902-3 
the area under long lease for irrigation was 43 square miles, 
while the area actually irrigated in 1903-4 was 44J square 
miles. No capital account is kept, but the cost of construction 
has been 7*8 lakhs. The gross receipts in 1903-4 were 
Rs. 31,000, and there was a loss on the year's working of 
Rs. 13,000. 

Gaighata Bakshi Khal. — An improved natural waterway, 
7*| miles in length, forming a connecting link between the 
Damodar and Rupnarayan rivers in the Howrah District 
of Bengal. The channel was taken over by the Irrigation 
department from the District board of Howrah in 1894, and 
no capital account is kept. The right of collecting tolls was 
leased out for the five years ending March, 1901, at an 
annual rental of Rs. 4,500, and the lease has since been 
renewed for another five years on the same terms. The 
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expenditure in 1903—4 amounted to Rs. 538 and the receipts 
to Rs. 2,3 00 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals. — A system of navigable 
channels in the Twenty-four Parganas, Khulna, Backergunge, 
and Faridpur Districts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal, ex- 
tending over a total length of 1,127 miles, of which about 
47 miles, including Tolly’s Nullah, are artificial canals, and 
the remainder are natural channels, mainly tidal creeks in the 
Sundarbans. These stretch eastwards from the Hooghly 
across the Ganges delta and afford means of intercommunica- 
tion between the mouths of the latter river. The channels are 
under the supervision and control of Government, and tolls 
are charged on vessels using the artificial canals. 

This is one of the most important systems of river canals 
in the world, judged by the volume of the traffic, which 
averages about 1,000,000 tons per annum, valued at nearly 
four millions sterling. The situation of Calcutta makes it the 
natural outlet for the Ganges valley; and this position has 
been enormously strengthened by the construction of railways, 
but other measures were necessary to enable it to tap the trade 
of the Brahmaputra valley and to focus the rich traffic of the 
eastern Districts. The intermediate country is a maze of tidal 
creeks, for the most part running north and south but connected 
here and there by cross-channels, wide near the sea-face but 
narrow and tortuous farther inland. These inland channels 
are constantly shifting as the deposit of silt raises their beds, 
while on the other hand the great estuaries near the sea-face 
are not navigable by country boats from June to October, 
owing to the strong sea-breezes which prevail during the south- 
west monsoon. This system of canals was devised, therefore, 
in order to allow country boats to pass from the eastern 
Districts to Calcutta by a direct inland route, and the problem 
has been to keep the natural cross-channels clear of silt, and 
to connect them with each other and with Calcutta by a system 
of artificial canals. The channels have been in use for many 
years; and it is along them that the rice, jute, and oilseeds 
of East and North Bengal, the tea of Assam and Cachar, and 
the jungle produce of the Sundarbans pour into Calcutta, while 
they also carry the exports of salt, piece-goods, and kerosene 
oil from Calcutta to those Districts. 

Before the opening of Tolly’s Nullah, boats could approach 
Calcutta only by a route close to the sea-face which brought 
them into the Hooghly by the Baratala creek, 70 miles below 
Calcutta; and this route was not only circuitous but, was 
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impracticable for country boats during the rainy season. The 
pioneer of the system was Major Tolly, who in 1777 canalized 
an old bed of the Ganges, from its confluence with the Hooghly 
at Hastings, a little south of Fort William in Calcutta, south- 
eastwards to Gariya (8 miles). From this point the canal 
(known as Tolly’s Nullah) was carried east to meet the Bidya- 
dhari river at Samukpota, and thus gave access to an inner 
route which leads eastwards from Port Canning. In 1810 
a further step was taken to facilitate access to Calcutta. An 
old channel through the Salt Water Lakes, east of the city, 
was improved and led westwards by what is now known as the 
Beliaghata canal in the neighbourhood of Sealdah. Between 
1826 and 1831 a new route was opened between Calcutta and 
the Jamuna river, following the same direct easterly course 
as the present Bhangar canal, the object being to relieve the 
pressure on Tolly’s Nullah ; a number of tidal channels were 
utilized and connected by six cuts to form a continuous east- 
ward route. The next step was to cut the Circular canal from 
Chitpur, parallel with the Circular Road, to meet the old 
Eastern canal at Beliaghata, and this was completed in 1831. 
These canals were still choked by the increasing stream of 
traffic ; and, in order to relieve them, the New Cut was opened 
in 1859, leading from Ultadanga, a point on the Circular canal 
3 miles east of Chitpur, south-east to Dhapa on the Beliaghata 
canal. Finally the Bhangar channel was canalized in 1899 for 
a length of 15 miles, thus completing the inner channel which 
had been commenced in 1831. 

The objective of this system is Barisal, the head-quarters 
of the great rice-growing District of Backergunge, situated 187 
miles east of Calcutta. There are three alternative routes 
to Barisal. The one generally followed is along the Bhangar 
canal and Sibsa river to Khulna, and thence by the Bhairab 
river to Pirojpur and Barisal. An alternative route between 
Calcutta and Kallganj on the Ichamatl river follows Tolly’s 
Nullah and the BidyadharT river to Port Canning, and then 
strikes north-eastward. This is called the Outer route, and 
two similar alternative routes branch off southwards in Khulna 
District. The main steamer route follows the Hooghly river 
as far as the Baratala creek, and then turns east and north- 
east, meeting the two routes previously described at Pirojpur. 

Included in this system is an important channel, known 
as the Madarlpur Bil route, which connects the Kumar and 
Madhumatl rivers, and is used by jute-laden steamers during 
the rains ; it shortens the journey between Khulna and 
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Madaripur by 89 miles. The construction of this route was 
commenced in 1900, and has since been completed. The 
channel is being deepened and widened for the purpose of 
allowing steamers and flats drawing 6 feet of water to use 
the route during the jute season ; and the question of still 
further improving it, so as to make it navigable throughout 
the year, is under consideration. The net revenue of these 
canals in 1902-3 was 1-4 lakhs, being 2 per cent, on the 
capital outlay, and the estimated value of cargo carried during 
the year was 497 lakhs. In 1903-4 the receipts amounted 
to 4 lakhs and the net revenue was 1-3 lakhs ; while the total 
capital outlay up to March 31, 1904, was 77-1 lakhs. 

Tolly's Nullah. — Canal in the District of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, Bengal, forming part of the Calcutta and Eastern 
Canals system. It is i& miles in length, and extends from 
Kidderpore to Tardaha, connecting the Hooghly with the 
Bidyadharl river. It was originally excavated in 1776 by 
Major Tolly as a private venture, under a temporary grant 
of land and of canal tolls, and was opened for navigation in 
1777 ; it was taken over by Government in 1804. As at first 
excavated, the canal was of insignificant dimensions; but it 
has since been widened, and is now a much-frequented pas- 
sage (forming part of the Inner Sundarbans route), and a 
source of considerable revenue to Government. The original 
course of the Hooghly was identical with the present Tolly’s 
Nullah as far as Gariya, 8 miles south of Calcutta, and 
this part of the canal is still called Adi Ganga, or the 
£ original 9 Ganges. 

Hijill Tidal Canal. — Navigable canal in Midnapore Dis- 
trict, Bengal, with a length of 29 miles, extending from Geon- 
khali at the junction of the Rupnarayan and Hooghly rivers 
to the Rasulpur river, whence the Orissa Coast Canal forms 
a continuation to the south-west. It is divided into two ranges 
by the Haldi river, and was commenced in 1868 and completed 
in 1873. The estimated value of goods* carried in 1902-3 
was 39-2 lakhs, and the net revenue was Rs. 5,000, representing 
a return of 0-2 per cent, on the capital expenditure. In 1903-4 
the total receipts amounted to Rs. 42,000 and there was a net 
revenue of Rs. 17,000 ; while the capital account stood at 26*15 
lakhs on March 31, 1904. 

Midnapore Canal. — A navigable and irrigation canal in 
the Midnapore District of Bengal. Construction was begun 
by the East India Irrigation and Canal Company in 18 86; 
the works were taken over by Government two years later,. 
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and irrigation commenced in 1871. The canal originally 
formed part of the Orissa Canals scheme, but was at an early 
stage separated and treated as a distinct project. The water- 
supply is derived from the Kasai river at Midnapore, where 
there is a regulating weir with head-works, and the canal 
extends to Ulubaria on the Hooghly, crossmg the Rupnarayan 
and Damodar rivers. 

The length of the main canal is 72 miles, and of its distri- 
butaries 267 miles, and the maximum discharge is 1,500 cubic 
feet per second. The entire length of the main canal is 
navigable, and the estimated value of cargo carried in 1902-3 
was 63*8 lakhs, the tolls collected amounting to Rs. 70,000. 
The capital outlay up to March 31, 1904, was £4-8 lakhs, and 
the gross revenue for the year 1903-4 amounted to 2-2 lakhs, 
the net revenue being Rs. 70,000 ; the total area irrigated was 
146 square miles. Before the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway the canal formed part of the mam route between 
Calcutta and Midnapore ; the railway has tapped the canal 
traffic and caused a falling off in the receipts from navigation, 
which has been accompanied, however, by a corresponding 
decrease in working expenses. 

Orissa Coast Canal. — A navigable canal situated chiefly 
in Balasore District, but partly also in Midnapore District, 
Bengal, forming a continuation of the Hijili Tidal Canal. 
The canal, which has a total length of 130 miles, connects 
the Rasulpur river with the Subarnarekha, and proceeds thence 
to the Matai and Dhamra rivers. The canal was commenced 
in 1880, and opened for traffic in 1885. The estimated value 
of cargo carried in 1902-3 was 19*4 lakhs. There has 
been a great; falling off in the navigation receipts since the 
opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, to which most of the 
rice and other goods traffic has been diverted. The capital 
outlay up to March 31, 1904, was 44-8 lakhs ; the gross revenue 
for the year 1903-4 was Rs. 34,000, and there was a loss on 
the year’s working of Rs. 32,000. 

Orissa Canals. — A system of canals situated chiefly in 
Cuttack District, Bengal, but serving also a portion of Balasore 
District. The canals derive their supply mainly from the 
Mahanadi river, but partly also from the Brahman! and 
BaitaranI. The first proposal to employ the rivers of Orissa 
and Midnapore for irrigation was made by General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, who was deputed to visit Bengal in 1858 to advise on 
the control of the flood-waters of the Mahanadi. He recom- 
mended the construction of a complete system of irrigation 
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and navigation canals, following the principles then being 
carried out in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna. He 
estimated that an area of 3,516 square miles might thus be 
irrigated, and that navigation might be opened up between 
Orissa, Midnapore, and Calcutta, for a sum of 130 lakhs. 
Here, as elsewhere, Sir Arthur Cotton attached special im- 
portance to making the canals navigable; and he pointed 
out how 7 completely Orissa w r as cut off from the rest of India, 
without roads, railways, or harbours, and traversed by a suc- 
cession of formidable and unbridged rivers. In i860 the 
East India Irrigation and Canal Company was formed for 
the purpose of carrying out the works in Orissa, and water 
was first supplied for irrigation in 1865. The works, however, 
w’ere not sufficiently advanced to be of any real use in the 
ternble famine of 1866, though they supplied an excellent 
form of relief labour in the distressed Districts. Before this 
it had become evident that the original estimate w r ould be 
largely exceeded; and as the company found difficulty in 
raising further funds, the Government of India purchased 
the whole of the w^orks for the sum of 109 lakhs, and in 1869 
the company ceased to exist. 

From the first, irrigation in Orissa made very slow progress. 
Those who had enthusiastically quoted the success of the 
Madras irrigation schemes seem to have forgotten that there 
the annual rainfall does not exceed 40 inches, while in Orissa it 
amounts to 60 inches. The works, however, proceeded ; and 
in 1873 lt was decided to provide for an irrigable area of 
1,781 square miles in Orissa (exclusive of Midnapore), at an 
estimated cost of 441 lakhs. This area was to include 781 
square miles in the Balasore and Puri sections of the scheme, 
w'hich had not then been put in hand and w r ere soon after 
abandoned. The works completed up to 1902-3 commanded 
a cultivable area of 900 square miles, the maximum discharge 
of the canals being 6,058 cubic feet per second ; and 22 miles 
of distributaries and minor channels were added to the system 
in 1903-4. They consist of seven v r eirs across river channels 
with an aggregate length of 3§ miles, constituting, with the 
canal head-sluices and entrance locks, the most extensive 
system of head-works of any canal system in India. There 
are four canals, with their respective distributaries : namely, the 
High-level canal ; the Kendrapara canal, with its extensions, 
the Gobri and Patamundai canals ; the Taldanda canal ; and 
the Machgaon canal. 

The High-level canal was designed to provide a navigable 
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trade route between Cuttack and Calcutta, and also to irrigate 
the country through which it passes. It starts from above the 
left flank of the weir across the Birupa, one mile below the 
departure of that river from the main stream of the Mahanadi, 
and runs thence along the foot of the hills north-eastwards, 
through Cuttack and Balasore Districts. The original scheme 
was to carry the canal across the District of Midnapore to meet 
the Hooghly river at Ulubaria, below Calcutta, a total distance 
from the starting-point of 230 miles. The section between 
Midnapore town and Ulubaria was opened throughout for 
traffic in 1873 ; but this is known as the Midnapore Canal, 
and forms an independent work distinct from the Orissa Canals 
system. 

The Orissa delta is divided by the rivers which traverse it 
into two main sections. The tract between the main stream 
of the Mahanadi and the Brahman! is irrigated by the Pata- 
mundai canal on the north and the Kendrapara canal on the 
south, the Gobri canal forming a connecting link between them 
to the east. Both these systems draw their supply of water 
from the south flank of the anicut across the Birupa, which 
also feeds the High-level canal. Another anicut across the 
main stream of the Mahanadi feeds the Taldanda and Mach- 
gaon canals, which water the north and south edges of the 
tract between the Mahanadi and the Katjuri. All these canals 
maintain a high level along the banks of the rivers, which are 
always above the intermediate alluvial tracts. 

Canal-irrigation was first ready in 1S65 ; but cultivators 
were slow to avail themselves of it, as they were afraid that 
irrigation would be made an excuse for the enhancement of 
rents and revenue. More than one proclamation was published 
to allay their apprehensions, but a more effective inducement 
to take water was the gradual reduction of the rate from Rs. 5 
and Rs. 3 to Rs. 1-8 per acre. The rainfall is generally 
sufficient to bring the crops to maturity, though it fails 
occasionally, so that artificial irrigation is necessary only in 
exceptionally dry years. The policy adopted has been to 
induce the cultivators to take long leases on favourable terms ; 
and this is proving successful, the area irrigated having steadily 
increased, until in 1903-4 it reached 328 square miles. There 
were in that year altogether 205 miles of main canals for 
irrigation and navigation, 96 miles of canals for irrigation only, 
and 1,166 miles of distributaries and minor channels. The 
main canals are navigable, and the estimated value of cargo 
carried in 1902-3 w r as 63 lakhs, the tolls realized aggregating 
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Rs. 69,000. The capital outlay up to March 31, 1904, was 
265 lakhs, and in 1903-4 the gross revenue was 4*3 lakhs 
and the net revenue Rs. 45,000. 

The Orissa Canals have ne\er paid their way. The water 
rate was until recently only Rs. 1-8 per acre, and the receipts 
for both navigation and irrigation barely cover the working 
charges and do not touch the interest, the annual charges for 
which exceed 10 lakhs. The water rate has recently been 
increased to Rs. 1-12 per acre, with the object of rendering 
the canals self-supporting, and the receipts rose from 3-5 lakhs 
in 1 90 1-2 to 4*3 lakhs in 1903-4. During the same period the 
traffic on the canals increased, though owing to the reduction 
of tollage rates the actual earnings were not greater. 

Bhuiya (or Bhuinhar). — An aboriginal tribe of Bengal, 
numbering m 1901 nearly two-thirds of a million, most of 
whom were found in the Chota Nagpur plateau, the Santal 
Parganas alone containing 119,000. The word Bhuiya is a 
Sanskrit derivative, and in some parts of Bengal it is merely 
a titular designation adopted by various castes. In some 
places, on the other hand, it is unequivocally recognized as 
a tribal designation; and it is a plausible conjecture that 
the tribal Bhuiyas properly so called came originally from 
the Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, where the 
organization of the tribe is at the present day more complete 
than elsewhere. They seem to have been displaced in Singli- 
bhum by the Hos, in Ranchi by the Mundas and Oraons, and 
in Manbhum by the Bhumijs ; but in Hazanbagh the tribe 
again gathers strength, and in South Bihar we meet with them 
in large numbers bearing the opprobrious name of Musahar or 
‘ rat-eater, 7 but invariably calling themselves by their original 
tribal designation. The physical characteristics and the tra- 
ditions of the Bhuiyas vary considerably in different places; 
but they all affect great reverence for the memory of Rikhmun 
or Rikhiasan, whom they regard, some as a patron deity, and 
others as a mythical ancestor, whose name distinguishes one of 
the divisions of the tribe. It seems probable that in the 
earliest stage of belief Rikhmun was the bear-totem of a sept 
of the tribe, and that later on he was transformed into an 
ancestral hero, and finally promoted to the rank of a tribal god. 
However this may be, his cult is peculiar to the Bhuiyas, and 
serves to link together the scattered branches of the tribe. 

Bhtunfl.— An aboriginal tribe found mainly in the Chota 
Nagpur Division of Bengal and very closely allied to the 
Mundas, of whom they may perhaps be regarded as an off- 
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shoot that has lost some of its tribal peculiarities by contact 
with the people of the plains. The tribe numbered 328,000 in 
1901, and a third of them are inhabitants of Maribhum, the 
remainder being distributed over the Orissa Tributary States, 
Singhbhum, and Midnapore. Nearly all call themselves 
Hindus, and in this respect they piesent a marked contrast to 
the Mundas, Hos, and Santals, the majority of whose members 
are Animists. About a third still speak a form of Mundari, 
mainly in Singhbhum and Midnapore and in the Orissa States ; 
elsewhere Bengali is commonly spoken. The Bhumijs were in 
former days very turbulent, and under the nickname of chors 
(‘ robbers ’) were the terror of the surrounding Districts. The 
last disturbance occurred in 1832, when a quarrel arose about 
the succession to the Barabhum estate, and one Ganga Narayan, 
at the head of a body of Bhumij insurgents, plundered the 
whole country. The officials and police fell back on Burdwan, 
and a strong military force had to take the field Ganga 
Narayan was killed in an attempt to storm the fort of the 
Thakur of Kharsawan, and the insurgents then submitted. 

Ho. — An aboriginal tribe of the Chota Nagpur Division of 
Bengal, akin to the Mundas, Bhumijs, and Santals. The 
word Ho (Mundari, Horo ) means a 4 man 9 in the tribal 
vernacular, which differs but slightly from Mundari. The 
Hos, who numbered 386,000 in 1901, are the characteristic 
tribe of the Kolhan Government estate in Singhbhum Dis- 
trict, wffiich they conquered from the earlier inhabitants and 
successfully defended against all comers until subdued by the 
British in the early part of the nineteenth century. Their 
prowess earned them the sobriquet of the Larka (or 4 fighting ’) 
Kols. They are great sportsmen, and every year m May they 
meet together and beat the jungles for game of all descrip- 
tions. Their national weapon is the bow and arrow. The great 
majority of the tribe are Animists, and, unlike their allied tribes, 
very few of them have as yet become converts to Christianity. 
They are an exceedingly exclusive race, and are well off, as they 
hold their lands on easy terms. The bride-price is absurdly 
high, varying from 10 to 30 head of cattle, as compared 
with 3 head with the Mundas. As a consequence, the large 
number of adult unmarried girls is a peculiar feature in the 
social state of the community. 

Kol. — A generic name applied by Hindus to the Munda, 
Ho, and Oraon tribes of Bengal. 

Munda. — An aboriginal tribe of the Chota Nagpur Division 
of Bengal, where they numbered 438,000 in 1901. They are 
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mainly to be found in Ranchi District, and are closely akin to 
the Ho, Bhumij, and Santal tribes. The name Munda is of 
Sanskrit origin and denotes a 4 village headman ’ ; the people 
call themselves Horo (meaning £ man ’). Their physical type 
is Dravidian, but their language is allied to those spoken by 
the Ho, Santal, Bhumij, and other cognate tribes. These 
dialects form a distinct linguistic family, variously known as 
Munda or Kol, the origin of which is one of the most obscure 
philological problems of the day. It was suggested by Logan 
that they were evolved from the contact of the southern 
Dravidian languages with Mon-Anam forms of speech brought 
to India by Mongolian invaders from the north-east. The 
majority of the tribe (296,000) are returned as Animists, but 
there are 85,000 Hindus and 56,000 Christians ; conversion to 
Christianity has recently made rapid progress among this race. 

The village community retains its primitive form among the 
Mundas, and is provided with a complete staff of village 
officials. The munda is the headman ; he is responsible for 
the rent of the village, which he collects and pays to the mdnki 
or head of a group of villages, where there is one, or to the 
landlord. The mahto is an accountant, the pahn a priest, 
the bhandari the landlord’s agent, and the gorait a watchman. 
These officials are remunerated by grants of land held rent-free 
or at privileged rents, or by payments in grain or in cash, as 
are also the ahlr or cowherd, and the lohdr or blacksmith. 
The system prevails in its entirety in the tract of Ranchi 
District which borders on Singhbhum and is known as the 
mdnki-pattu Here many of the mankis and mundas are 
the descendants of the original chiefs, and still hold the 
villages which their ancestors founded. These villages are 
cultivated by the descendants of the original reclaimers, and 
each family is responsible for the payment of a fixed quota 
of the village rent. For many years past the landlords have 
been endeavouring to break down the prescriptive rights of 
these people, which they are most tenacious in asserting, and 
the discontent thus engendered culminated in the Munda 
rising of 1899. This outbreak was speedily suppressed ; but, 
in order to remove the grievances complained of, the Munda 
tract is being surveyed and settled, and an Act has been passed 
by the Bengal Government to protect the rights of these village 
communities. 

In the early part of the last century the Mundas gave a great 
deal of trouble. There were outbreaks in 1811 and in 1820 , 
and in 1831 a serious insurrection took place, caused by the 
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lease of some villages by the brother of the Maharaja of Chota 
Nagpur to Sikhs and other foreigners. This insurrection was 
suppressed with some difficulty in 1832 by Captain (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Wilkinson. 

Oraon. — An aboriginal tribe whose home is m Ranchi 
District, Bengal. The members of the tribe call themselves 
Kurukh, and they believe that they came from the Carnatic, 
whence they travelled up the Narbada river, and settled in 
Bihar on the banks of the Son. Driven out by the Muham- 
madans, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which followed 
the Ganges and finally settled in the Rajmahal hills, where they 
were the progenitors of the Male or Sauna race, while the other 
went up the Son and occupied the north-western portion of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, whence they ousted the earlier Munda 
inhabitants. The Oraons numbered 652,286 in 1901, and they 
inhabit the north and north-west of Ranchi, the south of 
Palamau, and the adjoining States of Gangpur and Jashpur ; 
numbers have also emigrated to the Jalpaigurl tea gardens. 
Their language is known as Oraon and is akin to Kanarese ; 
it is spoken by 544,000 of the tribe. The majority of the race 
are Animists, but 156,000 were returned as Hindus, and 62,000 
have been converted to Christianity. Unmarried males sleep 
in a bachelors’ dormitory ( dhumkuria ), and marriage does not 
take place until after the girls have attained the age of puberty. 

Anga. — Ancient kingdom in Bengal, which corresponded 
with the modern Districts of (north) Monghyr, (north) Bhagal- 
pur, and Purnea west of the Mahananda river. It was here 
that the Pal dynasty took its rise in the ninth century. 

Bagri (or Bagdi). — Ancient name for South Bengal, said to 
have been given by king Ballal Sen in the eleventh century 
to the portion of the Gangetic delta immediately east of the 
Bhagirathi river, corresponding with the southern Districts of 
the modern Presidency Division. The caste of Bagdis either 
derived their name from this tract or gave their name to it. 

Banga (or Vanga, also called Samatata). — Ancient name for 
the deltaic tract of Bengal, south of the Padma river and lying 
between the Bhagirathi and the old course of the Brahmaputra, 
corresponding with the southern portion of what is now known 
as Eastern Bengal. It was bounded on the north by the old 
kingdom of Pundra. The inhabitants are described in the 
Raghubansa as possessing many boats ; and they are clearly the 
ancestors of the Chandals, who at the present day inhabit this 
part of the country. This tract gave its name to the Province 
of Bengal. 
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Bihar. — Historic name of one of the four sub-provinces 
which make up the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, the 
remaining three being Bengal proper, Orissa, and Chota Nag- 
pur. It lies between 23 0 48' and 27 0 31' N. and 83° 20' and 
88° 32' E., and includes the Divisions of Patna and Bhagal- 
pur. The area is 44,259 square miles and the population 
(1901) 24,241,305. Bihar occupies the north-west comer of 
Bengal, and is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the west by 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, on the south by the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and the Burdwan Division, and on the 
east by the Rajshahi Division. It is divided into North and 
South Bihar by the broad stream of the Ganges, and consists 
for the most part of an alluvial plain, though in the south 
detached outliers of the Chota Nagpur plateau encroach upon 
the level, extending at Monghyr as far north as the Ganges 
itself. The south-Ganges Districts of Patna, Gaya, and Shah- 
abad comprised the ancient kingdom of Magadha, the capital 
of which was first at Rajgrr, 30 miles north-east of Gaya, and 
subsequently at Pataliputra (Patna), and which is best known 
m connexion with the great Maurya kings Chandragupta and 
Asoka. North of the Ganges was Mithila, which was a great 
seat of Sanskrit learning as early as 1000 b.c., and included 
the modem Districts of Darbhanga, Champaran, and North 
Muzaffarpur , the south of the latter District comprised the 
small kingdom of Vaisali. Saran District formed at this time 
part of the great kingdom of the Kosalas of Oudh, while the 
eastern Districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and Purnea as far as 
the Mahananda river belonged to the kingdom of Anga. It was 
in Magadha that Buddha developed his religion, and the sub- 
province derives its name from the town of Bihar, which means 
a Buddhist monastery {vikara). It was here also that Mahavira 
founded the cognate creed of the Jains. The early history of 
Bihar is detailed in the article on Bengal. The sub-province 
did not become a separate unit of administration until early in 
the thirteenth century, when it came into the hands of the 
Muhammadans, and was by them formed into a Subah . In 
Todar MaPs settlement of 1582 it was divided into eight 
sarkdrs , corresponding with the modern Patna Division and 
the Districts of Monghyr and Bhagalpur ; the remainder of the 
Bhagalpur Division was included in the Subah of Bengal. 

Bih&r differs from Bengal proper in almost every respect. 
The extremes of temperature are far greater, so that it is colder 
in. the winter and hotter in the summer, and the climate is 
drier than in Bengal. The soil is for_the most part old alluvium, 
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and is not fertilized by annual deposits of silt from the great 
rivers, as in Bengal ; it is lighter and more friable, and grows a 
greater variety of crops. The rainfall is less heavy, begins 
later, and is more capricious, and the crops are more liable to 
suffer from drought The population is denser than m Bengal 
generally, and the people are hardier and healthier, though not 
so prosperous. No less than 82 per cent, of the people are 
Hindus, as compared with 46 per cent, in Bengal ; and, espe- 
cially in the west of the sub-province, the inhabitants are far 
more largely of JVryan stock than in Bengal proper. The 
language spoken is Hindi. The most important places are 
the ancient cities of Patna, Gaya, Bihar, and Monghyr ; the 
towns of Muzaffarpur, Chapra, Darbhanga, and Bhagal- 
pur ; and Sonpur, the scene of an annual bathing festival. 

Jungle Mahals. — A vague term applied in the eighteenth 
century to the British possessions and semi-independent chief- 
doms in Bengal, lying between the regular Districts of Birbhum, 
Burdwan, and Bankura, and the hill country of Chota Nagpur. 
As the administration became more precise, inconvenience 
arose from the vagueness of the jurisdiction > and by Regula- 
tion XVIII of 1805 the Jungle Mahals were constituted into 
a distinctly defined District, consisting of 15 parganas or mahals 
from Birbhum District, 3 from Burdwan (including the greater 
part of Bishnupur), and 5 from Midnapore (including Manbhum 
and Barabhum). The separate District of the Jungle Mahals 
was abolished by Regulation XIII of 1833, and the territory 
redistributed among the adjoining Districts. The tract is now 
comprised within Birbhum, the Santa! Parganas, Bankura, 
Midnapore, and the eastern Districts of the Chota Nagpur 
Division, especially Manbhum. 

Kama Suvarna. — Ancient kingdom in Bengal, which lay 
west of the Bhaglrathi river, and comprised the modern 
Districts of Burdwan, Bankura, (west) Murshidabad, and 
Hooghly. The best-known king was Sasanka or Narendra, 
the last of the Guptas, who was a fanatical worshipper of Siva. 
He invaded Magadha, and cut down the sacred bodki tree at 
Gaya, early in the seventh century. The capital of this king- 
dom was probably at Rangamati in Murshidabad District. 

Magadha. — This ancient kingdom is referred to in both 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The greater part of 
Magadha proper was situated in Bihar south of the Ganges, 
with its capital first at Rajglr and afterwards at Pataliputra 
(Patna) ; but it also extended into the east of what is now the 
United Provinces, where it marched with the kingdom of 
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Benares. Magadha was the scene of many episodes in the 
hfe of Gautama and is important in the history of Buddhism. 
About the same period Mahavira founded the cognate sect of 
the Jains. At the time of Alexanders invasion, the kings of 
Magadha appear to have been recognized as paramount over 
the greater part of the United Provinces as well as Bengal. 
Their dominion was still further extended by Chandragupta 
Maury a and his grandson, the famous Asoka. The Maurya 
dynasty declined after Asoka's death, and Magadha was con- 
quered about 150 b.c. by a king of Kalinga; but towards the 
end of the fourth century a.d. a new line of Gupta kings 
renewed the glories of Magadha, and gradually spread west- 
ward to Allahabad, Kanauj, and even Gujarat, while Samudra 
Gupta temporarily conquered part of the Deccan. When the 
Gupta empire broke up early in the sixth century, Magadha 
was subdued by the Chalukya king Kirttivarman I, but again 
became a small kingdom, still ruled by an eastern branch of 
the Guptas. Inscriptions give the names of eleven kings, the 
eighth of whom was reigning in 6 7 2. The kingdom was absorbed 
in the dominions of the Pal dynasty of Bengal in the ninth 
century. In 1197 the last of the Pals was dethroned by 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khiljl, and the kingdom of Magadha 
was included in the empire of the Slave kings of Delhi. 
Magadha formed part of the Jaunpur kingdom for a time, 
and its later history merges in that of Bihar. Varaha Mihira, 
the Sanskrit geographer of the sixth century a.d., mentions 
Magadha as situated in the eastern division of India between 
Kosala and Mithila (Tirhut). The kingdom has given its 
name to a tribe of Brahmans called Magadha or Sakaldwip 
Brahmans, and also to the Magahiya subdivision of the low- 
caste Dorns. Like other kingdoms east of Madhya Desa, its 
inhabitants were held in low esteem, and this feeling has 
survived to the present day. 

[Lassen, Bid. Alt, vol. i, pp. 135 and 602 ; Pargiter,f.A.S.B., 
1897, p. 86 , McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander , pp. 36, 
56, 3S0, and 404-8 ; Fleet, Ind. Ant , 1893, pp. 170, 183, and 
Gufta Inscriptions , pp. 200-20 ; Duff, The Chronology of India , , 
passim.] 

Mithila (or Videha). — Ancient kingdom in North Bihar, 
Bengal. It included the modem Districts of Darbhanga, 
Champaran, and (north) Muzaffarpur, and was a great seat of 
Sanskrit learning ; it is mentioned in the Satapatha Brakmana. 
The capital was at Janakpur, in Nepal; and the boundary 
seems at one time to have extended as far east as the Kosi 
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river, so that the kingdom included, besides the Districts 
above named, parts of Purnea, Monghyr, and Bhagalpur. 
According to tradition, the court of king Janaka was attended 
by philosophers and religious teachers as early as 1000 b . c . 
Little is really known of the early history of Mithila. In the 
ninth century a. d. it seems to have been conquered by the Pal 
dynasty of Magadha, and it was again subjugated by Ballal Sen 
of Bengal soon after he ascended the throne in a.d. 1069. The 
Lakshman era, which he inaugurated to celebrate the birth of 
his son, is in use by the pandits of Mithila to this day. Mithila 
was conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khiljl in 1203, but 
from the middle of the fourteenth century it was for 200 years 
under the rule of a line of Brahmans given up to learning and 
poetry. The best known of this line was Siva Singh, who 
reigned for four years from 1446. In 1556 Mithila became 
merged in the Mughal empire. Mithila has given its name to 
one of the five classes of Northern Brahmans, the Maithilas, 
whose recognized head is the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 

Rarh. — Ancient name of a portion of Bengal, west of the 
Bhagirathi river. This was one of the four divisions created 
by king Ballal Sen, the others being Barendra between the 
Mahananda and Karatoya rivers, Bagri or South Bengal, and 
Banga or East Bengal. Rarh corresponded roughly with the 
kingdom of Karna Suvarna, and with the modem Districts 
of Burdwan, Bankura, (west) Murshidabad, and Hooghly. 

Tamralipta (or Suhma). — Ancient kingdom of Bengal, 
comprising the modem Districts of Midnapore and Howrah. 
The earliest rulers belonged to the Peacock dynasty of Rajputs, 
w T ho were supplanted by Kaibarttas. The capital w r as at Tam- 
luk, a famous port of ancient times and a great stronghold of 
Buddhism. 

Vaisali. — Ancient kingdom of Bihar, in Bengal, correspond- 
ing with the south of the modem Muzaffarpur District. The 
capital was probably at Basarh, in the Lalganj tkdna. Vaisali 
was a great stronghold of Buddhism, and Gautama is said to 
have visited it three times. Patna w r as originally fortified to 
guard against the confederacy of the Lichchavis, who had their 
capital at Vaisali. Here, too, the second Buddhist council 
was held in a.d. 377, the result of which was to split up the 
Buddhists into the Northern and Southern sects. 
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Burdwan Division. — A Division or Commissionership in 
Bengal, lying between 21 0 36' and 24 0 35' N. and 86° 33' and 
88° 30' E. The Division, which covers an area commonly 
known as West Bengal, includes all the Districts of Bengal 
proper west of the Bhaglrathi, the earliest known channel of 
the Ganges, and corresponds roughly to the ancient Rarh 
and Tamralipta. The Bhaglrathi, called in its lower reaches 
the Hooghly, separates it from the Presidency Division, and 
it extends along the right bank of this river to its mouth in 
the Bay of Bengal. It is bounded on the south and west 
by the sub-provinces of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and on 
the north by the Santa! Parganas and Murshidabad District. 

Though outside the Gangetic delta, the eastern portion of 
the tract is low and of alluvial formation. Farther west, 
laterite begins to predominate, and the surface rises and 
becomes more and more undulating and rocky until at last, 
in the west of Blrbhum, Burdwan, Bankura, and Midnapore, 
it includes the eastern fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Since the Division was constituted in 1854, the head-quarters 
have been several times moved between Burdwan, Howrah, 
Hooghly, and Chinsura. They were finally transferred to 
Chinsura in 1896. The following table gives details of the 
area, population, and land revenue of the six Districts of 
which the Division is composed : — 


District. 

Area 
in square 
miles 

Population, 

1901 

Land revenue and 
cesses, 1903-4, in 
thousands of rupees 

Burdwan 

2,689 

1.532.475 

S5»35 

Blrbhum 

1.752 

902,280 

11,58 

Bankura 

2,621 

1,116,411 

5.72 

Midnapore . 

5,186 

2,789,114 

28,02 

Hooghly 

I » I 9 I 

1,049,282 > 

Q 

Howrah* 


850, 5!4 5 

I 5>®7 

Total 

*3,949 

8,240,076 

96,54 


* The land revenue and cesses of Howrah are paid into the Collectorate of Hooghly 
and are included in the figures for that District. 


The recorded population fell from 7,604,661 in 1872 to 
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7,393,954 in i88r, but rose again to 7,689,189 in 1891. 
The greater portion of the Division suffered severely from 
the ravages of the notorious ‘Burdwan fever’ (see Burdwan 
District), which broke out nearly half a century ago and 
caused a terrible mortality. During the last twenty years 
the disease has gradually died out, and the population is at 
present increasing rapidly. There are now 591 inhabitants 
per square mile. In 1901 Hindus constituted 83 per cent, 
of the population, Musalmans 13 per cent., and Animists 
3J per cent., while there were 9,463 Christians, of whom 
half were natives. The Division is peopled largely by castes 
closely allied to the tribes of Chota Nagpur, such as the Bagdi, 
Baun, Kaibartta, Kora, Mai, and Santal. It is also the home 
of several distinctive castes with claims to a higher rank in the 
Hindu social system, such as the Aguri, Sukli, Sadgop, Kayasth, 
and Raju, and is the head-quarters of a well-known sub-caste 
of Brahmans. 

The Division contains 27 towns and 24,869 villages, the 
largest towns being Howrah, the great suburb of Calcutta 
(population, 157,594), Serampore (44,451), Burdwan (35,022), 
Midnapore (33,140), Hooghly with Chinsura (29,383), and 
Bankura (20,737). The Bhagirathi, the old channel of the 
Ganges, is still the sacred stream of the Hindus ; TribenI and 
Tarakeswar in Hooghly District possess considerable religious 
importance ; and in Blrbhum several localities are associated 
with the legends of Hindu mythology. The whole of the strip 
extending along the west bank of the Hooghly from north of 
Hooghly town to the south of Howrah is of great historic 
interest, containing the sites of the old capital of Satgaon and 
of successive settlements of the Portuguese, English, Dutch, 
French, and Danes at Bandel, Hooghly, Chmsura, Chander- 
nagore, and Serampore. The same tract, which includes 
Howrah, Bally, and Serampore, is now one of the most densely- 
populated industrial areas in India. The north-west of the 
Division is rich in iron and coal, the centres of the industry 
being at Raniganj and Asansol; the output of coal in 1903-4 
amounted to 2,837,071 tons. Silk is manufactured in Midna- 
pore, Blrbhum, and Bankura. 

The greater part of the estates of the Maharaja of Burdwan 
(see Burdwan Raj) lies within the Division. These were 
closely assessed at the time of the Permanent Settlement, and 
the present land revenue of the Division thus exceeds that 
of the great Patna Division, which has nearly double its area, 
and population. 

BE I. g 
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Burdwan District. — District in the Burdwan Division of 
Bengal, lying between 22 0 56' and 23 0 53' N. and 86° 48' and 
88° 25' E., with an area of 2,689 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Santal Parganas, Blrbhum, and Murshid- 
abad; on the east by Nadia , on the south by Hooghly, 
Midnapore, and Bankura ; and on the west by Manbhum. The 
administrative head-quarters are at Burdwan Town. 

About half of the District is flat, and in the east along the 
banks of the Bhaglrathi the soil is waterlogged and swampy. 
In the north-west, however, the surface undulates, and it is 
here that the famous Raniganj coal-field is situated. This 
corner of the District is one of the busiest industrial tracts in 
Bengal, and its coal- and iron-fields are thronged by miners 
from the neighbouring Districts. 

The principal rivers are the Damodar, the Dhalkisor or 
Dwarkeswar, the Khari, the Banka, and the Ajay, all eventually 
flowing into the Bhaglrathi or Hooghly, which demarcates the 
eastern boundary of the District. The Barakar, though not 
properly speaking a river of Burdwan, passes along the north- 
western boundary for a few miles before its junction with the 
Damodar. The Ajay touches Burdwan at its extreme north- 
western corner, and forms its northern boundary till shortly 
before its junction with the Bhaglrathi. The Dwarkeswar runs 
for about 5 miles along the southern corner of the District. 
The Khaji, a tortuous stream rising in the Galsi thdna , , joins 
the Bhaglrathi some 6 miles north of Kalna. The Banka, 
which also rises in the Galsi thana and passes through the 
town of Burdwan, flows into the Kharl shortly before its 
junction with the Bhaglrathi. The Kunur, which rises in the 
Faridpur outpost, is a tributary of the Ajay; and the Sin- 
garan, which flows through the Raniganj thana , , joins the 
Damodar. 

The District is covered with alluvium, except in the Asansol 
subdivision, where Gondwana rocks are exposed. These strata 
extend into the Districts of Bankura, the Santal Parganas, and 
Manbhum, the outcrop covering an area of 500 square miles ; 
they have a dip of from 5 0 to 25 0 to the south, and along the 
southern boundary are turned up and cut off by a great fault. 
The total thickness is estimated at ir,ooo feet; and the strata 
are divisible into the Talchers at the base, the Damodar in the 
centre, and the Panchet at the top. The Talchers consist of 
fine silty shales and soft sandstones, among which occur, 
generally towards the base of the group, well-rolled pebbles 
and boulders of gneiss and other metamorphic rocks. The 
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D&modar series is subdivided, in ascending order, into the 
Barakar stage, the ironstone shales, and the Ranlganj stage. 

The Barakars consist chiefly of sandstones, conglomerates, and 
coal-seams of somewhat irregular character, thinning out at 
short distances ; black carbonaceous shales with numerous 
bands of clay ironstone constitute the ironstone shales ; and 
the Ranlganj beds are made up of coarse and fine sandstones, 
mostly false-bedded and feldspathic, and shales and coal-seams, 
which are frequently continuous over considerable areas. The 
Panchet group is composed of greenish and grey shales at the 
base, superimposed by red clays and coarse sandstones. All 
these groups have yielded plant fossils ; and the Panchet rocks 
contain, in addition, reptilian and fish remains. 

In land under rice cultivation are found the usual marsh Botany, 
weeds of the Gangetic plain and many sedges. On ponds 
and in ditches and still streams float aquatic plants and many 
submerged water-weeds. The District contains no forests, but 
the laterite country 1$, in places clothed with coppices of sal 
(Shorea robusta). The villages and towns are surrounded by 
the usual shrubberies of semi-spontaneous and sub-economic 
shrubs and small trees. Species of figs, notably the ptpal and 
the banyan, make up, along with bamboos, tamarind, red cotton- 
tree {Bomb ax malabaricum ), mango ( Mangifera ), Moringa, and 
Odina Wodier , the arborescent part of these thickets, in which 
are often present the palms Phoenix dactyhfera and Borassus 
jlabellifer . Hedges and waste places are covered with climbing 
creepers and? various milkweeds. Roadsides are often clothed 
with a sward of short grasses, and open glades with tall coarse 
grasses. 

Leopards are found in the jungles adjoining the Bhaglrathi, Fauna, 
and wolves and hyenas are also occasionally met with. 

Exceptionally high day temperatures are the feature of the Tempera- 

hot season, the mean maximum rising to ioi° in April. The ture A n , cl 
_ o r rainfall, 

mean temperature for the year is 80 . Humidity is compara- 
tively low, the mean for the year being 7 7 per cent. The annual 
rainfall averages 54 inches, of which 9*2 inches fall in June, 

12 in July, and 11*7 in August. 

In 1770 the town of Burdwan was practically destroyed by Natural 
a rising of the Damodar, and the whole country between this calamltles * 
river and the Ajay was submerged. In September, 1823, the 
Damodar and Bhaglrathi flooded the country, causing immense 
damage and loss of life ; and in 1855 there was another serious 
flood, when the embankment on the right bank of the Damodar 
was destroyed. The country is now protected by embankments 
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along the left bank of the Damodar and the right bank of the 
Ajay. 

Burdwan has ’been identified with the Parthalis or Portalis 
which, according to the Greek geographers, was the royal 
city of the Gangarides. In the seventh century, under the 
Gupta kings, the District formed part of a kingdom known 
as Kama Suvama, and subsequently, under the Sen dynasty, 
of the Rarh division of Bengal. More recently Gopbhum 
appears to have been the seat of a Sadgop dynasty with head- 
quarters at Amrargarh, where the long lines of fortification 
that enclosed the town are still visible. 

Burdwan is first mentioned in Muhammadan histories in 
1574, in which year, after Daud Khan’s defeat and death at 
Rajmahal, his family was captured in the town of Burdwan by 
Akbar’s troops. About ten years later the District formed the 
scene of several engagements between Daud’s son Kuttu and 
the imperial forces. In 1624 prince Khurram, afterwards the 
emperor Shah Jahan, captured the fort and town of Burdwan. 
Soon afterwards Abu Rai, a Kapur Khattrl, migrated to Bengal 
from the Punjab and founded the Burdwan Raj. The year 
1696 was marked by the rebellion of Subha Singh, zamlnddr 
of Chitua and Barda, who, with the help of the Afghans, slew 
the Raja of Burdwan and overran a great part of the province. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century the Marathas made 
their appearance at Katwa, and for the next fifty years the 
District suffered severely at their hands, the inhabitants fre- 
quently leaving their villages and seeking a refuge in the 
swamps. In 1760 the District of Burdwan, together with 
Midnapore and Chittagong, was ceded to the East India 
Company by Mir Kasim Khan on the deposition of Mir Jafar 
Khan from the governorship of Bengal. At that time it com- 
prised the present Districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly, 
and a third of Birbhum. In 1805 the Bishnupur zamindari 
(Bankura) was included in the Jungle Mahals, and in 1819 
Hooghly was also separated from it. Numerous minor transfers 
took place until the year 1885, when the District assumed its 
present proportions. 

Some interesting tombs are found in Burdwan town, and 
groups of Siva linga?n temples at Burdwan and Kalna. In the 
Garh jungle near Senpahari in the Kaksa thana are the ruins 
of a fort said to have been built by Raja Chitra Sen ; and near 
Barakar at the foot of the Kalyaneswari hill are temples whose 
building is attributed to an ancestor of the Raja of Panchet. 
The temples at Begunia near Barakar also deserve mention. 
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The population of the present District area decreased from The 
1,486,400 in 1872 to 1,394,220 in 1881, and to 1,391,880 in e ’ 
1891, but rose again to 1,532,475 in 1901. The District for 
many years suffered from a malarial fever of a very virulent 
type to which it gave its name. The real ‘Burdwan fever,’ 
which often proved fatal within one or two days, appears to 
have died out, though the District is still subject to fevers 
of a remittent type, the waterlogged tract along the bank of 
the Bhaglrathi being particularly unhealthy. Cholera is seldom 
absent and is markedly endemic in the Kalna thana, but there 
have been no outbreaks of special violence in recent years. 

The mortality due to this cause in 1902 was 1-87 per 1,000. 
Leprosy is very prevalent, and 2-39 per r,ooo of the male 
population were afflicted with the disease in 1901. The 
increase of population in the last decade is due to the recovery 
of the District from the ‘ Burdwan fever ’ and to the industrial 
development of the Asansol subdivision. The principal sta- 
tistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below 


Subdivision 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages 

Burdwan 

1,268 

I 

1,688 

679 A 12 

536 

+ 9-6 

64,255 

Asansol 

618 

2 

8ll 

370,988 

600 

+ 19.6 

27,980 

Katwa . 

404 

2 

465 

248,806 

6l6 

+ 8.1 

20,035 

Kalna . 

399 

I 

698 

233,269 

585 

+ o*8 

18,018 

District total 

2,689 

6 

3,662 

1,532,475 

57 ° 

+ 10 1 

130,288 


The principal towns are Burdwan, the head-quarters, 
Raniganj, Asansol, Kalna, and Katwa. A remarkable 
increase has taken place in the Asansol subdivision, where the 
development of the coal trade, especially in Asansol and 
Barakar, has created an enormous demand for labour. In the 
Asansol thana alone the population has increased by more 
than 31 per cent, since 1891 and by 13° per cent, since 1872. 
In addition to the coal-mines, the iron-works, paper-mills, and 
potteries attract labourers in large numbers from Bankura, 
Manbhum, Hazanbagh, the Santal Parganas, Patna, Gaya, 
ShShabad, Monghyr, and the United Provinces. On the other 
hand, numerous clerks emigrate to Calcutta and labourers to 
Assam. The vernacular is the dialect of Bengali known as 
Rarhl boli or the * western patois.’ Hindus number 1,221,027, 
or more than 79 per cent, of the population, and Musalmans 
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287,403, or 18 per cent.; among the remainder are 21,048 
Ammists and 2,960 Christians. 

Among Hindus, the semi-aboriginal Bagdis (198,000) are 
the most numerous caste ; the Bauris, another aboriginal race, 
number 113,000, Brahmans no, 000, and Sadgops 106,000. 
The Sadgops, with the Aguris (66,000), who have sprung from 
them, have their head-quarters here. The Santals (46,000) are 
chiefly employed in the coal-fields, though small settlements 
of them are to be found in the jungle throughout the District. 
Of the total population, 58-9 per cent, are supported by agri- 
culture, 1 6-7 per cent, by industries, 1*3 per cent, by commerce, 
and 2-3 per cent, by the professions. 

The number of Christians more than doubled between 1891 
and 1901; but native Christians form little more than a third 
of the whole, and the increase is mainly due to the large 
number of Europeans and Eurasians attached to the railways 
and collieries. The Church Missionary Society is at w r ork in 
Burdwan town, and the Wesleyan Methodist Mission supports 
a leper asylum and other charitable institutions at Ranlganj. 
A Roman Catholic mission has a church and a boarding- 
school in Asansol, where the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
also maintains a leper asylum, orphanage, and school; while 
at Kalna a dispensary is kept up by the Scottish Free Church 
Mission. Native Christians numbered 1,027 * n 1901. 

The alluvium which covers the greater part of the District is 
extremely fertile; but the uplands in the west and noith are 
sterile, and in the undulating rocky country in the extreme 
north-west maize is the only crop that thrives. The chief 
agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square 
miles : — 


Subdivision 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Irrigated 

Burdwan . 

1,268 

643 

156 

33 

Asansol 

618 

257 

76 


Katwa 

404 

172 

44 

... 

Kalna 

399 

226 

49 

•• 

Total 

2,689 

1,298 

325 

33 


Note.— The area shown as irrigated is that only which is watered from the Eden 
Canal. 


Nearly a quarter of the cultivated area is twice cropped. 
Rice is the most important staple, occupying 1,221 square 
miles, or more than three-quarters of the total cultivated area ; 
winter rice covers four-fifths of the whole. Both the winter 
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and early rice crops are transplanted, the latter being generally 
transplanted at the end of May and cut in the beginning of 
September, while the winter crop is transplanted in July and 
cut at the end of November or the beginning of December. 

In the Asansol subdivision rice is in some parts grown only in 
the hollows between the undulating hills , but the slopes are 
often terraced for rice cultivation, the water being retained by 
embankments, and in such cases the crop is reaped considerably 
later than elsewhere. Sugar-cane, oilseeds, and pulses are 
grown everywhere, and a small quantity of jute in the thancis 
of Kalna and Jamalpur. Maize is raised on the western border, 
and 1,700 acres are under indigo, though this crop is dying 
out. Potatoes are largely grown. 

The area under cultivation is more or less stationary, but Improve- 
the amount of orchard and garden produce is increasing. An in 
agricultural farm is maintained by the Burdwan Raj at Palla tural prac- 
near Burdwan town, where experiments are conducted under tice - 
the supervision of the Agricultural department. Little advantage 
has been taken of the Land Improvement Loans Act till 
lecently; during the scarcity of 1897, Rs. 23,000 was advanced, 
and applications for loans are now becoming frequent. 

The cattle are poor, and there are no large pasture-grounds Cattle, 
except along the banks of the Bhaglrathi , but straw and grass 
are plentiful. Annual fairs are held at Agradwlp, Uddhanpur, 

Dadia, Bagnapara, and Kanchannagar ; these are primarily 
religious gatherings, but are used also for trade purposes. 

About 33 square miles in the Burdwan and Jamalpur thanas Inigation. 
and in the Memari outpost are irrigated from the Eden Canal 
and its distributaries ; and elsewhere small streams and tanks 
are often utilized for irrigation, the water being lifted on to the 
fields by hollowed tree-trunks known as dongas . In the Kaksa 
thana near the Damodar a few shallow irrigation wells have 
been sunk. 

The character of the coal-field has been described under Mines and 
Geology. The average of 3 1 assays of samples from different £^ rals * 
mines gives as a result ; moisture, 4*80 per cent. ; volatile 
matter, 25*83 per cent.; fixed carbon, 53*20 per cent.; and 
ash, 16*17 per cent The field extends from Andal to Barakar 
in the Asansol subdivision. In spite of the difficulties caused 
by the scarcity of labour and shortage of wagons, the mining 
industry has made very rapid strides of late years. In 1903 
there were no mines, with an output of 2,759,000 tons, the 
number of work-people employed being 30,566. Most of these 
collieries are managed by European companies with head- 
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quarters in Calcutta, but some of them, notably the Siarsol 
collieries, are owned and worked by natives. Most of the pits 
are shallow and are worked by a system of inclines ; cages are, 
however, used in all the principal European collieries, the 
deepest pit being one in the Disergarh colliery near Barakar. 
The coal is used by steamers, factories, and railways throughout 
India. Most of it is taken by rail to Calcutta, whence large 
quantities are exported to Bombay and Colombo. The miners 
are chiefly local Bauris or immigrant Santals. They are usually 
paid 5 annas for loading a half-ton tub, and at this rate a man 
can earn 12 annas a day. 

An iron-field is situated near Barul, about 1 1 miles north of 
Ramganj, and pig-iron is smelted at the Barakar Iron and 
Steel Works. In 1904 the out-turn was 40,000 tons of pig-iron 
valued at 17*30 lakhs, and 15,000 tons of castings valued at 
12 lakhs. The ore is obtained chiefly from the ironstone 
shales of the Damodar series. Below the ground the ore is in 
the form of carbonate, but at the surface it consists of hematite 
and limonite. 

The out-turn of the pottery works at Ramganj was valued in 
1904 at 7 lakhs. The clays used are chiefly obtained in the 
neighbourhood of the coal-measures, and consist of more or 
less decomposed shales. A quantity of laterite road-metal is 
exported by rail from the Kaksa thana in the Asansol sub- 
division. 

Silk- and cotton-weaving were formerly important industries ; 
but they have suffered from competition with English-made 
goods, though silk is still manufactured in small quantities at 
Radhakantpur and Memari, and cotton in other places. Brass- 
work is made at Dainhat, Begunkhola, Banpas, and several 
other places, and cutlery in Burdwan town. Shellac and lac 
dye are manufactured at Dlgnagar in the Ausgram thana . 

The District contains some important factories. The 
Bengal Iron and Steel Works at Kendwa, near Barakar, manu- 
facture railway plant, and employ 1,900 operatives; the out- 
turn in 1903-4 was 43,737 tons, valued at 24-6 lakhs. Messrs. 
John King & Co., Engineers and Founders, of Howrah, have 
a branch of their business at Barakar. The Ramganj potteries 
employ 1,500 operatives and turn out drain-pipes and roofing 
tiles ; art pottery is also manufactured. The Bengal Paper 
Mills at Ramganj employ 775 operatives, and in 1903-4 made 
2,884 tons of paper valued at 8*65 lakhs. The Bengal Dyers 
and Skinners Company have opened works at Bansra, near 
Ranlganj, and manufacture a tanning extract from myrabolams 
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which is exported to Scotland. Finally, there are three oil- 
mills in Ranlganj and two in Burdwan town, the out-turn of 
which was valued in 1901 at 5! lakhs. 

The principal exports, besides coal and iron, are rice, pulses Commerce, 
of all sorts, rape-seed, and oil-cake, while the imports are 
English piece-goods, salt, spices, and castor-oil. The imports 
and exports are mostly from and to Calcutta, but there is a 
considerable export of grain to the west. The chief centres of 
trade are the towns of Raniganj, Asansol, and Burdwan. 

The importance of Katwa and Kalna has declined since the 
opening of the East Indian Railway. This now carries most 
of the trade, and the railway stations at Memari, Mankur, 

Panagarh, and Guskhara have become important centres. 

The East Indian Railway chord-line (broad gauge) runs- Railways, 
through the length of the District, the loop-line branching 
north at Khana Junction. The Jherria branch extension 
leaves the chord-line at Sltarampur, having a station at 
Barakar. The Andal loop separates from the chord-lme 
at Andal and goes round to the north of the coal-fields, rejoin- 
ing the chord at Allpur ; there is also an extension from this 
line to Tapasi. From Asansol a cross-line connects with the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway at Smi. 

The grand trunk road traverses the District for 100 miles; Roads, 
this and portions of the Ranlganj-Midnapore road and the 
Lithoria road, near Sltarampur, are maintained by the District 
board with the help of a grant from Provincial funds. The 
District board maintains in all 175 miles of metalled and 253 
miles of unmetalled roads, the most important being those 
connecting -Burdwan town with Katwa, Kalna, Arambagh, and 
Bankura. 

The chief waterway is the BhagTrathi, up which steamers ply Water 
to Kalna all the year round ; country boats also bring down 
a large quantity of grain from Nadanghat, the principal rice 
mart in the interior. There are important ferries over the 
Bhagirathi and the Damodar. 

Burdwan suffered severely in the great famine of 1770. In Famine. 
1866, the year of the Orissa famine, numbers of destitute 
persons flocked in from the surrounding Districts, and relief 
was given to 348,000 persons. Part of the District suffered 
during the famine of 1873-4; and there was some distress in 
1884-5, when relief measures had to be undertaken in certain 
isolated tracts and Rs. 7,000 was spent on gratuitous relief. 

Again in 1904 the failure of the rice crop caused considerable 
distress in the Katwa and head-quarters subdivisions. The 
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area affected was about 376 miles, and relief works were 
opened by the District board ; but at no time did the 
number on relief rise above 2,981. Besides this expenditure, 
Rs. 35,000 was advanced in the shape of loans and Rs. 3,000 
was spent in gratuitous relief. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into 
four subdivisions, with head-quarters at Burdwan, Asansol, 
Kalna, and Katwa. The staff subordinate to the Magistrate- 
Collector at head-quarters consists of five Deputy-Collectors 
and occasionally a Joint-Magistrate. A Covenanted Civil 
Servant, assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collector, is in charge of the 
Asansol subdivision ; a Deputy-Collector, assisted by a Sub- 
Deputy-Collector, is in charge of the Kalna subdivision , and 
a Deputy-Collector, with a kdnungo , is stationed at Katwa. 

The civil courts at Burdwan are those of the District Judge, 
an Additional Judge, a Sub-Judge, and five Munsifs; there 
are also Munsifs at Raniganj and Kalna, and two at Katwa. 
The criminal courts are those of the Sessions Judge, the 
District and subdivisional magistrates, and their subordinates, 
Dacoities occur frequently, and petty thefts and burglaries are 
very common in the Asansol subdivision, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Asansol. 

At the settlement of Todar Mai the present District of 
Burdwan fell within various sarkars , portions of which were 
subsequently amalgamated into one great zammdari ', including 
the whole of Bankura and Panchet (Manbhum) together with 
parts of Hooghly and Birbhum. It had a revenue of 20-47 
lakhs, and was granted to the East India Company in 1760. 
At the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793 the Maharaja 
of Burdwan, with whom it was settled, entered into an agree- 
ment to pay a revenue of 40-15 lakhs of sicca rupees and 
1-94 lakhs pulbandhi (for upkeep of embankments). He 
experienced great difficulty in meeting the Government demand 
on this huge estate, but solved it by the creation of permanent 
leases known as patnl tenures, whose rent was fixed in per- 
petuity, but which could be summarily sold in default of pay- 
ment. The patnldars in their turn let their lands on lease to 
dar-patnlddrs , dar-patniddrs to sipatniddrs , and in some rare 
instances si-pat?iidars created chaharum patnis . The sales 
were at first held by the Maharaja, but subsequently the 
tenures were recognized by Government, and by the Patnl 
Sale Law (Regulation VIII of 1819) their sale was placed in 
the hands of the Collector. Most of the District is now held 
in patnl from the Burdwan Raj. There are also a large 
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number of aimma estates originally granted free of revenue by 
the Muhammadan government, and other revenue-free estates 
and rent-free tenures ; but many of the old service holdings, 
e.g. the ghatwah lands, have been resumed. The land 
revenue demand of 30*49 lakhs is higher than that of any 
other part of Bengal, the incidence of Rs. 2-1 0-9 per culti- 
vated acre being exceeded only in the neighbouring District 
of Hooghly. Nearly all the revenue is paid by 5,005 per- 
manently settled estates, but 133 estates are temporarily 
settled and 38 held direct by Government, the revenue being 
Rs. 10,600 and Rs. 3,000 respectively. Rents rule higher 
than in any other part of Bengal, except Hooghly. They are 
lowest in the poor paddy lands m the Raniganj and Asansol 
thanasy and highest m the rich alluvial soil farther east, rang- 
ing from Rs. 3-6 per acre in high lands to Rs. 9 in low lands, 
the average being Rs. 7-12-7. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . . 

30.45 

38,36 

30,13 

40,51 

30,50 

45,18 

30,51 

46,32 


Outside the six municipalities of Burdwan, Kalna, Katwa, Local and 
Dainhat, Raniganj, and Asansol, local affairs are managed al 
by the District board, with subordinate local boards at Asansol, ment. 
Kalna, and Katwa. In 1903-4 the income of the District 
board was 2*74 lakhs, of which Rs. 1,67,000 was derived 
from rates; and the expenditure was 3*07 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 1,94,000 was spent on public works and Rs. 62,000 on 
education. 

An embankment starting at Silla, 20 miles w r est of Burdwan Public 
town, protects the left bank of the Damodar. Another im- works * 
portant embankment runs along the right bank of the Ajay in 
the Asansol subdivision, extending 7 miles from Gaur Bazar 
to Kajladihi, 4 miles from Bishnupur to Arjunbari, and n 
miles from SatkahanTa to Sagarposta, a total length of 22 miles. 

The Eden Canal has been already mentioned. 

The District contains 20 police stations and 14 outposts. Police and 
The force under the District Superintendent in 1904 consisted 
of 7 inspectors, 42 sub-inspectors, 59 head constables, and 540 
constables, ^including 154 town chaukldars stationed in the six 
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municipalities; there was also a rural police force of 4,918 
village watchmen and 393 daffadars or head watchmen. There 
are still many watchmen, called phariddrs, paihs, and ghatwals, 
who hold land in return for police services ; but the majority 
of them have been replaced by paid watchmen under the 
Village Chaukidari Act, and the ghdtwali lands are now 
under resumption. The District jail at Burdwan town has 
accommodation for 256 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at the 
three subdivisional out-stations for 88. 

In 1901 the proportion of literates was 8-5 per cent. (16-2 
males and o-S females). The total number of pupils under 
instruction increased from 45,442 in 1881-2 to 47,139 m 
1892-3 and 48,084 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 47,434 boys and 
3,396 girls were at school, being respectively 41*3 and 2-9 
per cent, of the children of school-going age. The total 
number of educational institutions, public and private, in that 
year was 1,412 : namely, one Arts college, 138 secondary, 1,225 
primary, and 48 special schools. The expenditure on educa- 
tion was 3-28 lakhs, of which Rs. 23,000 was met from Pro- 
vincial funds, Rs. 57,000 from District funds, Rs. 4,000 
from municipal funds, and 1-55 lakhs from fees. The 
most important institutions are the Burdwan Raj College and 
a technical school in Burdwan town. A free English high 
school, established in 1863 by the trustees of the will of the 
late Babu Sarada Prasad Singh Rai, at Chakdighi also deserves 
mention. Of the primary schools, nine are for the education 
of aboriginal tribes. 

In 1903 the District contained 10 dispensaries, with accom- 
modation for 108 in-patients; the cases of 56,000 out-patients 
and 2,086 in-patients were treated, and 3,918 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 27,000, of which 
Rs. 1,700 was met by Government contributions, Rs. 7,000 
from Local and Rs. 13,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 
from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas. 
Elsewhere it is backward, and in 1903-4 only 45,000 persons, 
representing 31 per 1,000 of the population, were vaccinated, 
or rather less than the general average for Bengal. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal (1 868), and 
Statistical Account of Bengal \ vol. iv (1876) ; 4 Burdwan Raj,’ 
Calcutta Review (1872) ; A. C. Sen, Agricultural Experiments 
and Inquiries in the Burdwan Division (Calcutta, 1886, 
reprinted 1897) ; W. B. Oldham, Some Historical and Eth- 
nical Aspects of the Burdivan District (Calcutta, 1894); 
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W. T. Blanford, e The Raniganj Coal-field/ Memoirs , Geological 
Survey of India, vol. ni, part i.] 

Burdwan Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Burdwan District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 56' and 23 0 37' N. 
and 87° 26' and 88° 14' E., with an area of 1,268 square miles. 
The subdivision consists of a flat alluvial plain, covered with 
rice crops. The population in 1901 was 679,412, compared 
with 619,868 in 1891. It contains one town, Burdwan (popu- 
lation, 35,022), the head-quarters ; and 1,688 villages. It is less 
densely populated than the rest of the District, supporting only 
536 persons per square mile. Brass and bell-metal ware and 
cutlery are manufactured at Banpas, and silk dhotis and saris 
at Memari; a large annual fair is held at Kanchannagar, a 
suburb of Burdwan town. A considerable tasar silk industry 
is carried on at Mankur, which is also an important trade 
centre. 

Asansol Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of Burd- 
wan District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 25' and 23 0 53' N. and 
86° 48' and 87° 32' E., with an area of 618 square miles. 
Until 1906 it was known as the Raniganj subdivision.' The 
north-western part consists of a rocky undulating country, 
which merges in the south and south-east in the alluvial plain 
stretching along the Damodar river. The population in 1901 
was 370,988, compared with 310,273 in 1891. It contains two 
towns, Asansol (population, 14,906), the head-quarters and 
a great railway centre, and Raniganj (15,841), the -former 
head-quarters ; and 811 villages. The subdivision is now the 
most progressive part of the District, but its density of popula- 
tion, 600 persons per square mile, is still slightly below that 
of Katwa. It differs from the rest of Burdwan, which is en- 
tirely agricultural in character ; the alluvial soil here changes 
to laterite, and rich coal- and iron-fields have of recent years 
caused a continuous increase in the number and prosperity 
of its inhabitants. Brass and bell-metal w r are and shellac and 
lac-dye are manufactured at Dlgnagar. 

Katwa Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of Burd- 
wan District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 26' and 23 0 50'' N. and 
87° 44' and 88° 17' E., with an area of 404 square miles. Thd 
subdivision is a flat alluvial tract, and in the east, along the 
banks of the Bhaglrathi, the soil is waterlogged and swampy. 
The population in 1901 was 248,806, compared with 230,227 
in 1891, the density being 616 persons per square mile. It 
contains two towns, Katwa (population, 7,920), the head- 
quarters, and Dainhat (5,618); and 465 villages. Large 
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annual fairs are held at Agradwip and Dadia. The manufac- 
ture of tasar silk is an important industry. 

Kalna Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of Burdwan 
District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 7' and 23 0 36' N. and 88° o' 
and 88° 25' E., with an area of 399 square miles. This sub- 
division, like the adjoining subdivision of Katwa, is flat and 
alluvial, and the eastern portion along the bank of the Bhagl- 
rathi is low-lying and marshy. The population in 1901 was 
233,269, compared with 231,512 in 1891, the density being 
585 persons per square mile. It contains one town, Kalna 
(population, 8,121), the head-quarters; and 698 villages. Nadan- 
ghat possesses a large river trade in rice. 

Burdwan Raj. — Estate in Bengal, comprising an area of 
4,194 square miles, in nineteen Districts, but chiefly in Burd- 
wan, Manbhum, Hooghly, and Blrbhum. The Burdwan Rajas 
trace their origin back to 1657, when Abu Rai, a Kapur Khattrx 
from Kotli in Lahore, who had migrated to Burdwan, was ap- 
pointed ckaudhri and kotwal of Rikabi Bazar in the town of 
Burdwan, under the faujdar of chakla Burdwan. The zamtndar 
who held the estate in 1696 was defeated and slain by the 
rebellious Subha Singh, but the latter was in his turn killed by 
the Raj Kumari, whom he was attempting to outrage. The 
title of Raja was first conferred on Chitra Sen Rai in 1741 , 
but the best-known representatives of the family have been 
Klrti Chandra (1702-40), who conquered and annexed the 
petty kingdoms of Chandrakona and Bar da near Ghatal in 
Midnapore; Tilak Chand (1744-71), who was vested with 
the title of Maharaj Adhiraj Bahadur ; and Mahtab Chand 
(1832-79), who assisted the Government in suppressing the 
Santal rebellion of 1855, and later at the time of the Mutiny, 
and who was appointed a Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. Maharaja Aftab Chand (1881-5) died without heirs, 
and his widow adopted the present Maharaj Adhiraj, Bijoy 
Chand Mahtab Bahadur, son of Raja Ban Bihari Kapur, 
During his minority the estate was administered by the Court 
of Wards, and was managed with conspicuous success by Raja 
Ban Bihari Kapur, first as joint and later as sole manager. 
The Maharaja on coming of age was installed in February, 
1903, by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He visited 
England in 1906. 

The territorial extent of the Burdwan zamindari at the close 
of the seventeenth century was limited to 6 or 7 parganas , but 
Maharaja Klrti Chandra increased it to 57 parganas , extending 
over 5,000 square miles. At the time of the cession of Burd- 
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wan to the Company in 1760, the revenue payable was assessed 
at 31*75 lakhs for three years, after which it was reassessed at 
41-72 lakhs, the increase being due to the resumption of lands 
hitherto held as baze-zamin without payment of revenue. At the 
Permanent Settlement the Maharaja entered into an agreement 
with the Government to pay a revenue of sicca Rs. 40,15,109, 
and sicca Rs. 1,93,721 for pulbandhi or repair of embankments. 
The difficulty which he experienced in meeting the Government 
demand was eventually solved by the creation of leases under 
the paint tenure. The main conditions of this tenure, which is 
of a permanent character, are the hypothecation of the land as 
security for the punctual payment of rent, and liability to sum- 
mary sale for default. In 1799 the Maharaja gave away a large 
portion of the estate in these leases; and the system, which was 
legalized by Regulation VIII of 1819, was gradually extended, 
so that by 1825 nearly the whole estate had been leased out in 
this manner. When defaulting tenures were bought in by the 
proprietor for want of adequate bids, it was formerly the custom 
to relet the lands covered by them in painty but under the 
administration of the Court of Wards they were kept under 
direct management; between 1891 and 1896 these lands, which 
are known as khas mahdls , were regularly surveyed and settled. 
The operations extended to Burdwan, Hooghly, and Bankura 
Districts, covering an area of 107 square miles, which was 
settled at a rental of Rs. 95,000. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan is the largest revenue-payer in 
India, the present demand from the estate on account of land 
revenue and cesses being 31-7 lakhs and 3-3 lakhs respectively. 
Owing to the close assessment made at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, the incidence of land revenue in the 
Burdwan estate is remarkably high for Bengal. 

Asansol Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Burdwan District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 41'' N. 
and 86° 59' E., on the East Indian Railway, 132 miles from Cal- 
cutta. Population (1901), 14,906. Asansol is a rapidly growing 
town, being an important railway junction and one of the chief 
centres of the coal industry. A large number of European and 
Eurasian employes live here. It was constituted a municipality 
in 1896, The income and expenditure during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 14,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 20,300, half of which was derived from a tax on houses 
and lands ; and the expenditure was Rs. 20,400, including 
Rs. 9,000 spent on conservancy. The East Indian Railway 
Volunteers and the c B J troop of the Chota Nagpur Mounted 
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Rifles have their head-quarters at Asansol. A Roman Catholic 
mission maintains a church, a convent, and schools ; and 
a Methodist Episcopal mission supports a leper asylum, an 
orphanage, and a girls’ school. The town contains the usual 
public offices ; the subsidiary jail has accommodation for 
44 prisoners. 

Banpas. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Burd- 
wan District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 23' N. and 87° 49' E. 
Population (1901), 1,425. It is noted for its manufactures of 
brass and bell-metal ware and cutlery. • 

Barakar. — Village in the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 45' N. and 86° 49' E., on the left 
bank of the Barakar river. The population of Barakar proper in 
1901 was 385, but the name is ordinarily understood to include 
several other villages with an aggregate population of nearly 
5,000. Barakar is the site of the Bengal Iron and Steel Works, 
which employ 1,900 hands and had a total output in 1903-4 of 
43,737 tons, valued at 24-6 lakhs. The main business is the 
manufacture of railway plant. The manufacture of steel was 
tried, but was abandoned as unprofitable in 1906. Messrs. 
John King & Co., Engineers and Founders, of Howrah, have 
also a branch here. Barakar contains several interesting 
remains, including some ancient stone temples. 

[ Archaeological Survey Reports , vol. viii, pp. 150-4.] 

Barul. — Village in the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan 
Distiict, Bengal, situated m 23 0 44' N. and 87° 7' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 532. It lies in the middle of the iron-ore tract, 
and has given its name to the surrounding iron-ore field. 
The total amount of ore extracted in 1900 was 57,000 tons, 
or nearly three times the quantity obtained ten years pre- 
viously. 

Burdwan Town ( Bdrdhomdna , the c increasing 9 or c pros- 
perous ’). — Head-quarters of Burdwan District, Bengal, 
situated in 23 0 14' N. and 87° 51' E., on the Banka river. 
Population (1901), 35,022 (excluding 3,669 persons within 
railway limits), of whom 25,453 were Hindus and 9,441 Musal- 
mans, while 128 belonged to other religions. The town really 
consists of numerous small villages scattered over an area of 
9 square miles, and the greater part of it is rural in character. 
In 1814 the population was estimated at 53,927. For a long 
time the town was looked upon as a sanitarium ; but it suffered 
very severely from the c Burdwan fever 7 from 1863 onwards, and 
though now free from this virulent type of fever, it is still very 
unhealthy. It was the head-quarters of the Commissioner of 
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the Burdwan Division from 1B54 to 1871, and again from 1884 
to 1896. 

The town is first mentioned in history as having been 
captured by prince Khurram in 1624, and again in 1696 by the 
Hindu rebel Subha Singh. There are several ancient tombs, 
the most interesting being those of Pir Bahram Shah, Khoja 
Anwar Shah, Sherafgan, and Kutb-ud-dm ; and a group of 
108 Siva lingam temples constructed in 1788 is situated at 
Nawab Hat, about 2 miles from the town. Within the town 
itself the pnncipal places of interest are the palaces and gardens 
of the Maharaja. Cutlery is manufactured, and there are two 
oil-mills. A large annual fair is held at Kanchannagar, one 
of the suburbs. Burdwan was constituted a municipality in 
1865. The income during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged 
Rs. 1,13,300, and the expenditure Rs. 1,00,300. In 1903-4, 
out of a total income of Rs. 1,43,000, Rs. 39,000 was derived 
from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 24,000 from a Water rate, 
Rs. r 7,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 6,000 from a tax on 
vehicles, Rs. 4,000 each from tolls and from rents, Rs. 3,000 
from markets, and Rs. 5,000 from educational institutions. The 
incidence of taxation was Rs. 2-8—7 per head of the population. 
In the same year the expenditure of Rs. x, 10,000 included 
Rs. 4,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 2,000 on drainage, Rs. 32,000 
on conservancy, Rs. 11,000 on medical relief, Rs. 12,000 on 
roads, and Rs. 7,000 on education. 

Water-works constructed at a cost of 2 lakhs were opened in 
1884, the Maharaja of Burdwan contributing half a lakh, and 
the remainder being borrowed from Government ; the health 
of the inhabitants has since greatly improved. The town 
possesses the usual public offices. The District jail has 
accommodation for 256 prisoners, the chief industries being 
^r^/-pounding and the manufacture of oil and newar ; car- 
pets are also made, and dyeing is carried on on a small scale. 
The most important educational institutions are the Burdwan 
Raj College, a free institution maintained by the Raj, and 
a technical school affiliated to the Sibpur Engineering College 
and maintained by the District board with a contribution from 
the municipality. 

Dainhat. — Town in the Katwa subdivision of Burdwan 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 36' N. and 88° n' E., on the 
right bank of the Bhaglrathi. Population (1901), 5,618. Brass 
and bell-metal work is manufactured, and weaving is also 
carried on ; there is some trade in salt, jute, grain, English 
cloth, cotton, and tobacco. Dainhat was constituted a munici- 
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pality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 3,900, and the expenditure Rs. 3,500. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 5,400, chiefly derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,900. 

Dignagar. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Burdwan District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 26' N. and 87° 42' E. 
Population (1901), 2,717. It is a local market for grain and 
sugar, and is noted for its brass and bell-metal ware. Shellac 
and lac-dye are also manufactured. 

Kalna Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Burdwan District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 13' N. 
and 88° 22' E., on the right bank of the Bhaglrathi. Popula- 
tion (1901), 8,121. Kalna was a place of great importance 
in Muhammadan times, and the ruins of a large fort which 
commanded the river are still to be seen. It was formerly 
the port which supplied the District, and steamers still visit 
it throughout the year; but it has suffered owing to the 
competition with the East Indian Railway, and its population 
has declined. A conspicuous feature of the town is a group 
of 109 Siva lingam temples, which were built in 1809. Kalna 
was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during 
the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 13,000, and the expen- 
diture Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, of 
which Rs. 4,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or property 
tax) and Rs. 4,000 from a tax on vehicles, &c. ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 14,000. The town contains the usual 
public offices ; the subsidiary jail has accommodation for 
20 prisoners. 

Katwa Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Burdwan District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 39' N. 
and 88° 8' E., at the confluence of the Bhaglrathi and Ajay. 
Population (1901), 7,220. Katwa was at one time considered 
the key to Murshidabad when that city was the capital of 
Bengal, and an old fort here was the scene of the defeat of the 
Marathas by All Vardi Khan. It is held sacred by the Vaish- 
navas, as having been the place where their apostle Chaitanya 
entered upon the life of an ascetic. Steamers used to visit 
it all the year round, but owing to the silting up of the Bhaglrathi 
and the opening of the East Indian Railway its commercial 
importance has greatly declined; it is now proposed to con- 
struct a branch railway from Hooghly. Katwa was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 7,800, and the expenditure Rs. 7,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 10,200, half of which was 
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derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 8,300. The town contains the usual 
public offices ; the subsidiary jail has accommodation for 
24 prisoners. 

Khana. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Burd- 
wan District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 20' N. and 87° 46' E. 
Population (1901), 1,600. Khana is an important junction 
on the East Indian Railway, where the chord-line branches 
off from the loop-line. 

Mankur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Burd- 
wan District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 26' N. and 87° 34' E. 
Population (1901), 7,206. Mankur is a station on the chord- 
line of the East Indian Railway, 90 miles from Calcutta, and 
has a considerable trade , it is also a local seat of the silk- 
weaving industry. The Church Missionary Society maintains a 
medical mission, at which 11,000 patients were treated in 1901. 

Memari. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Burd- 
wan District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 io' N. and 88° 7' E. 
Population (1901), 1,674. Memari is a station on the East 
Indian Railway and an important trade centre. Silk saris 
and dhotis are manufactured. 

Nadanghat. — Village in the Kalna subdivision of Burdwan 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 22' N. and 88° 15' E., on the 
Kharl river. Population (1901), 916. Nadanghat is the prin- 
cipal rice mart in the interior of the District, whence large 
quantities of grain are carried by country boats to the Bhagi- 
rathi. 

Ranlganj. — Town in the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 36' N. and 87° 6' E., on the 
north bank of the Damodar river. Population (1901), 15,841. 
The town, which has a station on the East Indian Railway and 
was the head-quarters of the subdivision until 1906, owes its 
importance to the development of the coal industry and is one 
of the busiest places m Bengal. Extensive potteries give 
employment to 1,500 hands, the value of the out-turn in 
1903-4 being estimated at 6*45 lakhs. Paper-mills employ 
nearly 800 hands, and 2,884 tons of paper valued at 8*65 lakhs 
were manufactured in 1903-4; 3 oil-mills are also at work. 
There is a considerable trade in rice and oil. Ranlganj was 
constituted a municipality in 1876. The income during the 
decade ending 1901— 2 averaged Rs. 19,000, and the expen- 
diture Rs. 16,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 22,000, 
of which Rs. 12,000 was derived from a tax on houses and 
lands; and the expenditure was Rs. 20,100. A Wesleyan 
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Geology. 


Methodist mission maintains a leper asylum, an orphanage, 
and day schools. 

Birbhum. — District in the Burdwan Division of Bengal, 
lying between 23 0 33' and 24 0 35' N. and 87° io' and 88° 2' E., 
with an area of 1,752 square miles. The name is commonly 
derived from Bir Bhumi, e the land of heroes 7 ; but some trace 
it to Bir Raja, a Hindu king of Rajnagar, the old capital. 
Probably Bir was the title of an old line of rulers, just as 
were Man, Singh, and Dhal of the rulers of Manbhum, Singh- 
bhum, and Dhalbhum respectively. The District is bounded 
on the north-west by the Santa! Parganas; on the east by 
Murshidabad and Burdwan ; and on the south by Burdwan. 
The administrative head-quarters are at Suri. 

The District forms part of the eastern fringe of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, and the surface is broken by a succession 
of undulations from north-west to south-east. To the west 
these rise into high ridges of laterite separated by valleys 
a mile or more in width, while to the south-east the valleys 
gradually merge into the alluvial plains of the Gangetic delta. 
The drainage from the plateau passes south-eastwards across 
the District, the only rivers of any size being the Mor and 
the Ajay, which forms the southern boundary. The Mor is 
a tributary of the Dwarka, and the latter and the Ajay are 
both affluents of the Bhagirathi. Their width varies from 
200 yards to half a mile; neither river is navigable in the 
hot season, when they run almost dry in broad sandy beds. 
In the rains they swell rapidly till they overtop their banks 
and inundate the surrounding country, but, even then, the Mor 
is only navigable down-stream. The other streams deserving 
notice are the Hingla, a tributary of the Ajay, the Bakreswar, 
the Dwarka and its tributary the Brahman!, and the Bansloi, 
all of which rise in the Santal Parganas. 

The geological formations represented in Birbhum are the 
Archaean gneiss, the Gondwana system, the laterite, and the 
Gangetic alluvium. The last conceals the older rocks, except 
in a narrow strip along the western boundary. The gneiss 
belongs to the division designated Bengal gneiss, which is 
remarkable for the great variety of rocks which it contains. 
The Gondwana system includes the Rajmahal, Dubrajpur, and 
Barakar subdivisions. The Barakar is a subdivision of the 
Lower Gondwana, while the two other groups belong to the 
Upper Gondwana; they occur in the Ramgarh hills, which 
form the southern extension of the Rajmahal range. The 
Dubrajpur group is found only in a narrow strip with faulted 
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western boundary along the western border of the range. 

It consists of coarse grits and conglomerates, often ferruginous, 
containing quartz and gneiss pebbles, with occasionally hard 
and dark ferruginous bands. It is unconformably overlaid 
by the Rajmahal group, consisting chiefly of bedded basic 
volcanic lavas of the nature of dolerites and basalts. Basic 
dikes scattered through the gneiss area represent the under- 
ground portion of these eruptions. Intercalated between 
successive lava-flows are some aqueous sedimentary layers, 
containing fossil plants similar to those found near Jubbulpore 
and in Cutch. The coal-measures are represented only by the 
Barakar group which forms the small Tangsuli field, on the 
northern bank of the Mor river, and by the northern edge 
of the Ranlganj coal-field. The coal which is contained in 
those outcrops is scanty and of poor quality. As a rule, 
it is scarcely more than a carbonaceous shale. Ferruginous 
laterite occupies large areas in the Ramgarh hills and in the 
valleys of the Mor and Ajay rivers. 

In the east the vegetation is characteristic of rice-fields in Botany 
Bengal generally, species of Aponogeton , Utncularia , Drosera , 

D op atrium, Ilysanthes , Hydrolea , Sphenoclea , and similar aquatic 
or palustrine genera being abundant. In the drier undulating 
country in the west the characteristic shrubs and herbs include 
species of Wendlandia . , Evolvulus , Slip a, Tragus , Perotis , 
Spermacoce , Zizyphus , and Capparis. Around villages are the 
usual clumps of mangoes, palms, bamboos, and other trees, 
among which species of Ficus , jack, and arjun (Terminal ia 
Arjrnia) are often present. The District contains no Govern- 
ment forests ; but in the west are forests containing sal (Shorea 
robust a), piar (Buchanania latifolia ), dhau ( Anogeissus latifolia ), 
kend ( Diospyros melanoxylon ), and mahud (Bassia latifolia ). 

With the exception of a few leopards, big game has dis- Fauna, 
appeared before the advance of cultivation. 

The climate is dry, and high day temperatures are a feature Climate, 
of the hot months. The annual rainfall averages 57 inches, 
of which 10*7 inches fall in June, 12-7 in July, 12*1 in August, rainfall, 
and 9-9 in September. Destructive floods occurred in 1737 
and 1806, and again in September, 1902, when the Mor, 
Brahman!, and Bansloi rivers rose suddenly and overflowed 
the surrounding country, causing great damage to villages, 
houses, roads, and bridges. In June, 1902, a cyclone passed 
through the Rampur Hat subdivision, which derailed and 
wrecked a passenger train, causing great loss of life. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Blrbhum w r as a History. 
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Hindu principality with its capital at Rajnagar or Nagar, and 
it is recorded that the Pathan conquerors constructed a road 
from DevIkot, in Dinajpur, through Gaur to Nagar. This place 
was sacked by the Oriyas in 1244. The zamtnddri of Birbhum 
first appears as a separate fiscal unit at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when a sanad was granted by Jafar Khan, 
Nawab of Murshidabad, to Asad-ullah Pathan, to hold it as 
a kind of military fief. His family had probably reigned in the 
country since the fall of the Pathan dynasty of Bengal in 1600. 
The zammdari , which at that time included a great part of the 
Santal Parganas and extended over 3,858 square miles, passed 
into the hands of the British in 1765, but it was not until x 787 
that the Company assumed the direct government of Birbhum. 
Meanwhile the District was overrun by marauders from the 
western highlands of Chota Nagpur, who formed large per- 
manent camps, intercepted the revenues on the way to the 
treasury, and brought the commercial operations of the Com- 
pany to a standstill. The Raja could make no head against 
them, so that it became absolutely necessary for the British 
Government to interfere. The two border principalities of 
Birbhum and Bankura were united into one District, and a 
large armed force was maintained to repress the bands of 
plunderers, who for some time continued their depredations. 
In 1788 the Collector had to call out the troops against a body 
500 strong, who had made a descent on a market town within 
two hours' ride of his head-quarters, and murdered or frightened 
away the inhabitants of between 30 and 40 villages. In the 
following year the inroads assumed even more serious pro- 
portions, the plunderers going about sacking villages ‘ in parties 
of three or four hundred men well found in arms.' The 
population was panic-stricken, the large villages and trading 
depdts were abandoned ; and the Collector was compelled 
hastily to recall the outposts stationed at the frontier passes, 
to levy a militia supplementing the regular troops, and to 
obtain reinforcements of sepoys from the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts. The banditti could not hold out against the forces thus 
brought against them, and were driven back into the mountains. 
Order was soon established, and the country recovered with 
amazing lapidity from the disastrous effects of the ravages to 
which it had been exposed. The tranquillity of the District 
has since remained undisturbed, except during the Santal 
insurrection of 1855. See Santal Parganas. 

In 1765 the District was more than twice its present size. 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century the zaminddri of 
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Bishnupur was formed into the independent Collectorate of 
Bankura, and some years later considerable tracts to the west 
were cut off and now form part of the Santal Parganas. 

The population of the present District area, which was The 
851,235 i n 1872, fell to 792,031 in 1881, but rose to 798,254 P e0 P le - 
in 1891 and to 902,280 in 1901. The decrease previous to 
1881 was due to the ravages of the 4 Burdwan fever/ from which 
the District formerly suffered severely, and which was still 
prevalent in portions of the head-quarters subdivision in 1891. 

The District is now one of the healthiest in Bengal. Mortality 
is chiefly due to fever ; cholera breaks out occasionally in the 
south-eastern thdnas , but there have been no serious epidemics. 
Leprosy is very prevalent, the number of males afflicted 
amounting in 1901 to 3 21 per 1,000 of the population. This 
District and Bankura enjoy the unenviable notoriety of har- 
bouring a greater number of lepers in proportion to their 
population than any other tract in India. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns 

Villages. 

Suri 

1,107 

I 

1,981 

535, 9 28 

4 S 4 

+ 14 .O 

44,352 

Rampur Hat . 

645 


1,336 

366,35 2 

568 

+ 1 1.7 

25,695 

District total 

1,75a 

I 

3,317 

902,280 

5 ! 5 

+ 130 

7°,°47 


The only town is Suri, the head-quarters. The increase of 
population at the Census of 1901 was most marked in the south, 
where it represents a recovery from the unhealthiness of the pre- 
vious decade, and in the Murarai thdna , in the north, where there 
has been a considerable settlement of Santals. The Rampur 
Hat subdivision possesses a fertile soil, and is also tapped by 
the railway, and the District as a whole is now the most 
progressive in the Burdwan Division. The Santal settlers 
are mostly cultivators ; the District also receives a large 
number of labourers, shopkeepers, peons, &c., from Shahabad 
and the United Provinces. On the other hand, many of its 
inhabitants emigrate to Assam as tea-garden coolies. The 
dialect spoken is that known as Rarhl boli or Western Bengali. 
Of the total population, 657,684 are Hindus, 201,645 Muham- 
madans, and 42,019 Animists. Most of the Animists are 
found among the Santals, who number 47,000. 
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Castes and 
occupa- 
tions. 


Christian 

missions. 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


Improve- 
ments in 
agricul- 
tural 
practice. 


Cattle. 


Among Hindus, the most prominent castes are the semi- 
aboriginal Bagdis (88,000) and the Sadgops (84,000). The 
Musalmans are mostly Shaikhs (183,000), though there are 
also some Pathans (12,000), Saiyids, and Jolahas. Of the total 
population, 69 per cent, are supported by agriculture, 11*7 by 
industries, 0*4 by commerce, and 1-5 by the professions. 

A Baptist mission, founded at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century by Dr. Carey, as a branch of the Serampore 
Mission, maintains a girls’ school in Suri and a few village 
schools. A Methodist Episcopal mission works at Bolpur 
on the East Indian Railway. Christians in 1901 numbered 
819, of whom 709 were natives. 

The alluvial tract to the east is well watered and extremely 
fertile, but the western uplands are arid and barren. The 
chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in 
square miles : — 


Subduision 

Total 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Suri .... 

1,107 

645 

596 

89 

Rampur Hat 

460 

5 2 

Total 

1 > 75 3 

1,056 

I 4 I 


Of the cultivated area, it is estimated that 37 square miles 
are twice cropped. Rice is the main staple, covering 999 
square miles. Nine-tenths of the rice crop is of the variety 
known as aman (winter rice), -which is sown in May and June 
and reaped in November and December. Other food-crops 
are relatively unimportant, but some maize, gram (Cicer 
arietinum ), and sugar-cane are grown. Orchards and garden 
produce cover 39 square miles, and mulberry is extensively 
grown in the east in connexion with the silk industry. 

The area under cultivation has been greatly extended in 
recent years by the Santals, who have reclaimed large tracts 
of jungle land in the west of the District. Little advantage 
has been taken of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Acts, except in 1896-7, a year of poor crops, when 
Rs. 14,000 was advanced under the former Act. 

Pasturage is scarce in the east of the District, and the cattle 
are for the most part poor and ill-fed. A dairy farm has been 
started at Suri, and a cattle and produce show is held there in 
January or February. Some English and Hissar bulls have 
been imported by the District board and the Suri cattle show 
committee. 
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A good deal of irrigation is effected, by means of reservoirs, Irrigation, 
in the undulating country in the west; and sugar-cane, oilseeds, 
flax, and vegetables are watered from tanks or rivers by means 
of lifts. 

Coal is mined on a small scale at Arang on the banks of the Minerals. 
Ajay. Iron ores occur in beds towards the base of the laterite 
in the west ; nodular limestone, mica, pottery clay, granite, and 
sandstone are also found. 

Cotton-weaving is carried on at Supur, Raipur, and Ilam Arts and 
Bazar in the Bolpur thana , and at Alunda and Tantipara in f^ctiu-es. 
the Suri thana , where good cloths and sheets are manufactured. 

A little silk is woven at Baswa, Bishnupur, Karidha, Tantipara, 
and a few other places, while silk-spinning is an important 
industry in the east of the District, a factory at Ganutia, which 
originally belonged to the East India Company and is now 
in the possession of the Bengal Silk Company, being the 
head-quarters of the industry. The company owns another 
factory at Bhadrapur and out-factories at Kotasur and Kaytha, 
and employs about 1,000 spinners. Lac bracelets, ink-pots, 
rulers, and other articles are made at Ilam Bazar. Brass-ware 
is made at Dubrajpur, Tikarbetha, Ilam Bazar, Hazratpur, and 
Nalhati, and iron-ware at Dubrajpur, Kharun, Lokpur, Raj- 
nagar, and Rampur Hat, 

The chief exports are rice and raw silk; and the chief Commerce, 
imports are salt, cotton, cotton thread, European cotton piece- 
goods, pulses, tobacco, kerosene oil, and coal. The principal 
trading centres are Bolpur, Sainthia, Rampur Hat, Nalhati, 

Murarai, Dubrajpur, Purandarpur, and Ahmadpur. 

The loop-line of the East Indian Railway intersects the Railways 
District from south to north, and a branch from Nalhati runs and roads * 
eastward to Azlmganj. The chord-line of the same railway 
passes about 10 miles south of the District, and a line has 
been surveyed to connect Sainthia station on the loop-line 
with Andal on the chord passing through Suri and Dubrajpur. 

In addition to T40 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
126 miles of metalled and 302 miles of unmetalled roads main- 
tained by the District board, the most important being those 
from Katwa through Suri to Dumka and those connecting Suri 
with the railway. 

The District has not suffered from famine since 1874, but Famine, 
in 1885 there was some local scarcity and Government relief 
was necessary. 

For administrative purposes Blrbhum is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Suri and Rampur Hat. STl bdm- 
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sions and The District Magistrate-Collector has at Suri a staff of three 
staff. Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; the subdivisional officer at 
Rampur Hat is assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collector. 

Cml and Subordinate to the District Judge for the disposal of civil 
justice al wor k are a Subordinate Judge, with powers of a Small Cause 
Court judge up to Rs. 500, and six Munsifs stationed at Suri, 
Dubrajpur, Bolpur (2), and Rampur Hat (2). The criminal 
courts are those of the Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, 
and the above-mentioned magistrates. Formerly the head- 
quarters of wandering bands of banditti, Birbhum is now one 
of the quietest Districts in Bengal. Crime is light, but 
dacoities are not infrequent, a local gang of Muhammadans 
being responsible for twenty-three dacoities between 1896 
and 1904. 

Land The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 10-09 lakhs, 

revenue, payable by 1,060 estates. With the exception of five small 
estates paying a total revenue of Rs. 2,000, the whole of the 
District is permanently settled. The incidence is only Rs. 1-7-5 
per cultivated acre, or less than half that prevailing in the 
neighbouring District of Burdwan. The gkatwali rent-free 
tenures which formerly existed in this District were resumed 
by Government in 1901. They are described in the article on 
Bankura District. Ordinary rice lands are rented at from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre, and sugar-cane lands at Rs. 9 and 
upwards, while as much as Rs. 15 is paid for good vegetable 
lands and Rs. 80 for plots on which betel-leaf ( Piper Betle) is 
grown. The ryots frequently sublet their holdings for a share 
in the produce. 

Collections on account of land revenue and of total revenue 
(principal heads only) are shown below, in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue 

8,03 
n , 3 i | 

10,21 

14,48 

10,09 

i 6,45 

10,08 

17,07 


mumctald ° Utside the municipalities of Suri and Rampur Hat, local 
govern- affairs are managed by the District board, to which sub- 
ment. divisional local boards are subordinate. The income of the 
District board in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,33,000, of which Rs. 76,000 
was derived from rates; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,40,000, 
of which Rs. 83,000 was spent on public works. 

Police and The District contains 9 police stations and 5 outposts. The 
force subordinate to the District Superintendent in 1903 con- 
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sisted of 2 inspectors, 27 sub-inspectors, 13 head constables, 
and 235 constables; in addition to which there was a rural 
police of 236 dajfadars and 3,144 chaukiddrs . The cost of 
the regular force was Rs. 68,000, and there was one policeman 
to every 11 square miles and to every 5,674 persons. The 
District jail at Suri has accommodation for 290 prisoners, and 
a subsidiary jail at Rampur Hat for 1 8. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 7-7 per cent. Education. 
(15*3 males and 0*4 females). The total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from about 12,000 in 1881 to 
24,043 in 1892-3 and 27,303 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 27,210 
boys and 1,557 girls were at school, being respectively 40*7 and 
2*2 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The number 
of educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
1,046: namely, one Arts college, 52 secondary, 952 primary, 
and 41 special schools. The expenditure on education was 
Rs. 1,61,000, of which Rs. 11,000 was met from Provincial 
funds, Rs. 25,000 from District funds, Rs. 500 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 91,000 from fees. These institutions include 
15 Santal schools attended by about 400 pupils of aboriginal 
origin. 

In 1903 the District contained 8 dispensaries, of which Medical. 

3 with 25 beds had accommodation for in-patients. The 
cases of 35,000 out-patients and 21 1 in-patients were treated 
during the year, and 2,391 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 12,000, of which Rs. 400 was met from 
Government contributions, Rs. 3,000 from Local and Rs. 1,200 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 from subscriptions. In 
addition, a sum of Rs. 20,000 received on behalf of the Chetla 
dispensary was invested. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within Suri municipality. Vaccina- 
In 1903-4 the number of successful vaccinations was 27,500, tion * 
or 31 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W, Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal , vol. iv 
(1876), and Annals of Rural Bengal (1868); E. G. Drake- 
Brockman, Notes on the Early Administration of the Birhhum 
District (Calcutta, 1898).] 

Suri Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Blrbhum Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 23 0 33' and 24 0 f N. and 87° 10' 
and 87° 58' E., with an area of 1,107 square miles. The 
eastern part of the subdivision presents the appearance of the 
ordinary alluvial plains of Lower Bengal ; but towards the west 
the ground rises, and this portion consists of a rolling country 
with undulating uplands of laterite. The population in 1901 
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was 535,928, compared with 470,229 in 1891, the density 
being 484 persons per square mile. It contains one town, Suri 
( population, 8,692), the head-quarters; and 1,981 villages. 

Rampur Hat Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Blr- 
bhum District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 52' and 24 0 35' N. 
and 87° 35' and 88° 2 ' E., with an area of 645 square miles. 
The subdivision is a long and somewhat narrow tract, running 
up between Murshidabad District and the Santal Parganas. 
It possesses a fertile soil, except to the west, where there is 
a rolling country with tracts unfit for cultivation, and in the 
Murarai thana to the north, where the land is comparatively 
infertile and there is a large proportion of uncultivable waste. 
The population in 1901 was 366,352, compared with 328,025 
in 1891, the density being 568 persons per square mile. It 
contains 1,336 villages, of which Rampur Hat is the head- 
quarters ; but no town. 

Bakreswar. — A group of hot sulphur springs, in the head- 
quarters subdivision of Blrbhum District, Bengal, situated in 
2 3 ° 53 ' N. and 87° 22' E., on the banks of the Bakreswar 
stream, about a mile south of Tantipara village. The tempera- 
ture of the water varies from 128° to 162°. About 120 cubic 
feet of water per minute are ejected from the hottest well. 
A group of temples to Siva, mostly modern, are much resorted 
to by pilgrims. Bakreswar is also a pithasthan or sacred 
place, where the forehead of the goddess Sat! is said to have 
fallen. 

Bhadrapur. — Village in the Rampur Hat subdivision of 
Blrbhum District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 16' N. and 87° 57' E., 
4 miles south of Nawada station on the East Indian Rail- 
way. Population {1901), 352. The village is interesting as 
containing the ruins of the palace of Maharaja Nand Kumar 
(Nuncomar). There is a silk factory here. 

Bolpur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Blr- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 40' N. and 87° 42' E., 
on the East Indian Railway, 99 miles from Howrah. Popula- 
tion (1901), 3,131. Bolpur is the most important trading 
centre in the District. 

Dubrajpur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Birbhum District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 48' N. and 87° 24' E., 
1 4 miles south-west of Suri. Population (1901), 6,7x5. Dubraj- 
pur is surrounded by tanks, the banks of which are planted 
with toddy palms (JB or ass us flabelhfer). South of the village 
huge picturesque rocks of granite and gneiss (composed of 
glassy quartz, pink and grey felspar, and black mica) crop 
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up over an area of a square mile. In the centre is a block 
of granite, 60 feet in height, united to a mass of gneiss, which 
adheres to it at an angle of 45 0 . The summit commands 
a fine view of the surrounding country as far as Parasnath 
and the Rajmahal and Panchet hills. A flat-roofed temple 
has been built on one of these granite rocks, and the whole 
block is worshipped by the Brahmans as Mahadeo. The 
village is an important trade centre, and tasar silk, brass, and 
iron-ware are manufactured. 

Ganutia. — Village in the Rampur Hat subdivision of Bir- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 52' N. and 87° 50' E., 
on the north bank of the Mor river. Population (1901), 407. 
Ganutia is the centre of the silk industry of Birbhum. A factory 
was established here in 1786 by a Mr. Frushard. After various 
vicissitudes, which are related in Hunter’s Annals of Rural 
Bengal \ this gentleman succeeded in converting the forest 
and waste land around Ganutia into thriving and prosperous 
villages, and founded factories throughout the north-east of 
Birbhum. His head factory, which is the most imposing 
edifice in the District, is now the property of the Bengal Silk 
Company. The industry has seriously declined of late years 
and now employs only about 500 persons. 

Ham Bazar. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Birbhum District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 38' N. and 87°32'E., 
011 the banks of the Ajay river. Population (1901), 1,815. 
It is the seat of a considerable 4 trade, and is celebrated for 
its manufacture of lac ornaments and toys, tasar silk, and 
brass-ware. 

Kenduli. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Bir- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 38 / N. and 87° 26' E., 
on the north bank of the Ajay river. Population (1901), 774. 
It was the birthplace of Jayadeva, author of the celebrated 
Gitagovinda , a Sanskrit poem in praise of Krishna. An annual 
fair in honour of Jayadeva is held in the village on the last day 
of Pus (the middle of January), which is attended by 50,000 
persons. 

Labpur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Bir- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 49' N. and 87° 49' E., 
on the Suri-Katwa road, 7 miles east of Ahmadpur station on 
the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 750. It contains 
a temple of the goddess Phullara, where there is a curious 
practice of feeding jackals. Labpur is a pithasthdn or sacred 
place, where the lips of the goddess Satl are said to have 
fallen. 
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Mayureswar. — Village in the Rampur Hat subdivision of 
Blrbhum District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 59' N. and 87° 46' E , 
on the road from Suri to Murshidabad. Population (1901), 
2,535. The inhabitants are principally engaged in rearing silk- 
worms, and in silk-spinning and weaving. 

Nalhati. — Village in the Rampur Hat subdivision of Bir- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 18' N. and 87° 50' E., 
on the East Indian Railway, 145 miles from Howrah. Popu- 
lation (1901), 2,636. Nalhati is said to have been the capital 
of a traditional Hindu monarch, Raja Nala, and traces of the 
ruins of his palace are pointed out on a hillock called Nalhati 
Zila, close to the village. Another legend connects the name 
with a temple to Nalateswarl, and it is here that the nala or 
throat of the goddess Satl is said to have fallen. The Azim- 
ganj branch of the East Indian Railway joins the loop-line 
at Nalhati, and it is an important centre of the rice trade. 

Rajnagar Village (or Nagar). — Village in the head- 
quarters subdivision of Blrbhum District, Bengal, situated in 
2 3° 57 r N. and 87° 19' E. Population (1901), 3,845. Raj- 
nagar was the capital of the Hindu princes of Blrbhum prior 
to the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans in 1203. I11 

1244 it was plundered by the Oriyas. The site is now covered 
with crumbling houses, mouldering mosques, and weed-choked 
tanks ; the ancestral palace of its Rajas has fallen into ruins. 
North of the town and buried in dense jungle are the remains 
of an ancient mud fort, said to have been built in the eighteenth 
century as a defence against the Marathas. The famous Nagar 
wall or entrenchment, extending in an irregular and broken 
line around the town for a distance of 32 miles, is now rapidly 
decaying. The ghats or gateways have long ceased to be 
capable of defence, and many parts of the wall have been 
washed almost level with the ground by the annual rains. The 
place is locally famous for its mangoes. 

[ Archaeological Survey Reports , vol. viii, pp. 146-7.] 

Rampur Hat Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Blrbhum District, Bengal, situated in 
24 0 10' N. and 87° 47' E., on the East Indian Railway, 136 
miles from Howrah. Population (1901), 3,908. A great part 
of the trade of the Santal Parganas passes through the village. 
It contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommo- 
dation for 18 prisoners. 

Sainthia. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Blrbhum District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 57' N. and 87° 41' E., 
on the East Indian Railway, 119 miles from Howrah. Popula- 
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tion (1901), 2,622. The village, which lies on the Mor river, 
is connected with Suri by a good road. It is an important 
trade centre. 

Suri Town. — Head-quarters of Birbhum District, Bengal, 
situated in 23 0 54' N. and 87° 32' E., on the summit of a gravel 
ridge, 3 miles south of the Mor river. Population (1901), 8,692. 

Suri was constituted a municipality in 1876. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 11,000, and the 
expenditure Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, 
of which Rs. 5,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or pro- 
perty tax), and Rs. 3,000 from a conservancy rate ; and the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 14,000. The town contains the usual public 
offices ; the District jail has accommodation for 290 prisoners, 
the principal industries being oil-pressing, aloe-pounding, newar 
and carpet-making. A large cattle and produce show is held 
annually in January or February, at which prizes are given. 
Palanquins and furniture are made in the town, and cotton- 
and silk-weaving are carried on in the villages of Alunda and 
Karidha in the neighbourhood. 

Surul. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Birbhum 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 40' N. and 87° 40' E., in the 
south of the District, about 5 miles north of the Ajay river. 
Population (1901), 1,558. The village is noteworthy as the 
site of an old commercial residency, formerly the centre of 
the Company’s trade in Birbhum. During the latter years 
of the eighteenth century, from 4^ to 6-| lakhs of rupees was 
annually expended on the mercantile investment at Surul. 

The first Commercial Resident, Mr. Cheap, who exercised 
magisterial powers, has left behind him the name of 4 Cheap 
the Magnificent.’ He introduced indigo cultivation into the 
District, improved the manufacture of sugar by means of 
apparatus brought from Europe, and established a private 
firm, which flourished until within the last few years. When 
the Company gave up their commercial dealings, the residency 
at Surul was abandoned. The ruins crown the top of a small 
hill. The trade in indigo and sugar is now extinct. 

Bankura District. — District in the Burdwan Division ofBoun- 
Bengal, lying between 22° 38' and 23 0 38' N. and 86° 36' and 
87° 46' E., with an area of 2,621 square miles. The Damodar tion, and 
river on the north separates it from Burdwan : while it is and 
bounded on the south by Midnapore, on the east by Burdwan systems, 
and Hooghly, and on the west by Manbhum. 

The District forms part of the eastern fringe of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. In the north and west it consists of broken 
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rocky country with isolated spurs, of which the highest are the 
Susunia hill (1,442 feet) and Bihari Nath. To the east the 
elevation is lower; the country has an undulating park-like 
aspect, and eventually merges in the alluvial plains of the 
Gangetic delta. 

The chief rivers are the Damodar, which forms the riorthern 
boundary, and the Dwarkeswar or Dhalkisor, which traverses 
the centre of the District. They are insignificant Streams 
during the hot season, but in the rains become navigable by 
boats of 50 to 60 tons burden. During this season they some- 
times rise so suddenly, owing to the rapid drainage from the 
neighbouring hills, that a head-wave is formed, called the hurpd 
ban, not unlike the bore or tidal wave in the Hooghly, which 
often causes loss of life and great destruction of property. The 
Silai and Kasai cross the south of the District. 

Gneiss appears in the ■western hills, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bankura town ; and in the north-west metamorphic 
rocks stand up boldly in well-marked homblendic ridges, the 
general strike of which is nearly east and west. South of 
Bankura town veins of granite occur, especially in the meta- 
morphic rocks along the Silai river, cutting through the gneissic 
rocks. The Gondw r ana system is represented in the north, on 
the banks of the Damodar river, by beds which belong to the 
'Raniganj group and may contain useful seams of coal. Else- 
where the surface consists of gently undulating ground, covered 
by latente and alluvium. The former is invariably detrital, and 
contains such quantities of quartz pebbles as to resemble a 
coarse ferruginous conglomerate. The laterite is extensively 
overlaid by a sandy clay, which is often intermixed with 
kankar h 

The uplands are bare or clothed with a scrub jungle of 
Zuyphus and other thorny shrubs, which sometimes gives way 
to sal (Shorea robusta) forest, while the low hills are covered by 
a dense mixed forest, which contains species of Miliusa , Schre- 
bera , Schleichera , and Diospyros* In the low-lying land to the east, 
the swamp vegetation of the West Bengal rice plain is found. In 
the neighbourhood of villages are thickets, in which the most 
common species are bamboos, pipal ( Ficus religiosa), banyan 
( Ficus indica ), red cotton-tree (Bombax malabaricum), Mangi- 

1 Memoirs , Geological Survey of India, vol. i, pt iii, 1 The Geological 
Structure and Physical Features of the Districts of Bankura, Midnapore, 
and Orissa* ; also vol. iii, pt. i, 1 The Raniganj Coal-field,’ by W. T. Blan- 
ford. This section was supplied by Mr. P. N. Bose, of the Geological 
Survey of India. 
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fera> Moringa, , and Odina Wodier . The District contains no 
Government forests. 

Black bears are common in the western jungles ; and leopards, Fauna, 
hyenas, wolves, deer, and wild hog are also occasionally found. 

Pythons are often met with in the hills, while the cobra, karait , 
and other deadly snakes are common. 

Exceptionally high day temperatures are a feature of the hot Tempera- 
months, the mean maximum rising to 93 0 in March and 102° *^fall d 
in April. The mean temperature for the year is 8o°. The 
annual rainfall averages 56 inches, of which 10*4 inches fall in 
June, 12*7 in July, 12-4 in August, and 8*2 in September. 

In prehistoric times Bankura formed part of the old kingdom History 
of Kama Suvarna, and subsequently of the Rarh division of 
Bengal. The local legends centre round Bishnupur. Here \ Q(r ^ 
was founded, in the beginning of the eighth century a. d., one 
of the eight petty dynasties of Hindu rulers who formerly held 
the Bengal frontier against the jungle tribes of the western 
plateau. Under Muhammadan rule the Bishnupur family 
appears sometimes as the enemy, sometimes as the ally, and 
sometimes as the tributary of the Musalman Nawab. In 
the rent-roll of Todar Mai in 1582 the country held by the 
family was assessed at a fixed tribute. In 1715, under the 
administration of Jafar Khan, it was reduced to the status of 
a zamlndari. It was at that time included within the chakla 
of Burdwan, and was with that District ceded to the East India 
Company in 1760. From that date the fortunes of the family 
rapidly declined. They were impoverished by Maratha raids, 
and the famine of 1770 left few inhabitants to till the soil. 
Meanwhile the British Government added to their public 
burdens and treated them as mere land stewards, and thus 
completed their ruin. The present representative of the family 
is dependent for his subsistence on a few dzbottar estates. 

When the Bishnupur zamlndari first passed into the hands 
of the British, it was administered from Murshidabad; but 
its lawless condition soon necessitated a more direct adminis- 
tration, and in 1787 it was constituted, with Blrbhum, into 
a separate District. In 1793 it was separated from Blrbhum 
and added to Burdwan; but in 1805 it was incorporated with 
the newly constituted Jungle Mahals, of which it continued 
to form part until 1833. Bankura was created a separate 
revenue District in 1835 ; but discrepancies long existed be- 
tween the revenue, judicial, and police jurisdictions, which 
were not completely removed until 1879. Interesting archaeo- 
logical remains are found at Bishnupur, 

BE. I, U 
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The population of the present District area increased steadily 
from 968,597 m 1872 to 1,041,752 in 1881, to 1,069,668 in 
1891, and to 1,116,411 in 1901. The undulating uplands are 
well drained and form one of the most salubrious tracts in 
Bengal. The Bishnupur subdivision is less healthy, and here 
the notorious ‘ Burdwan fever ’ formerly caused great ravages. 
Mortality is chiefly due to fever. Cholera is always present in 
a sporadic form and sometimes becomes epidemic. Leprosy is 
more prevalent than in any other part of India, and more than 
3 males per 1,000 were recorded as suffering from it in 1901. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the following table : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and iqoi 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Towns 

Villages 

Bankura . 

1,921 

I 

4,069 

712,055 

371 

+ 2-85 

57.926 

Bishnupur 

700 

2 

1*523 

4 ° 4 , 35 6 

578 

+ 7*17 

45.753 

District total 

2,621 

3 

5,592 

I,Tl 6 , 4 II 

426 

+ 4-37 

103,679 


The District is less densely peopled than any other in the 
Burdwan Division. The population is very sparse in the south 
and west, where the land is undulating, rocky, and barren ; 
farther east, in the Bishnupur subdivision, the soil is alluvial 
and the density is much greater. The increase of population 
at the last Census is less than half what it would have been 
but for the large emigration which takes place. The emigrants 
are for the most part hardy aborigines from the south and west 
of the District, who are attracted by the high wages paid in the 
coal-fields of Asansol and in the Assam tea gardens, or who 
supplement their scanty harvests by working as labourers in 
the metropolitan Districts in the off-season. The three towns 
are Bankura, the head-quarters, Bishnupur, and Sonamukhi. 
The vernacular of the District is the dialect known as Rarhi 
boli or Western Bengali, but Santall is spoken by nearly 9 per 
cent, of the population. By religion 975,746 are Hindus, 
51,114 Musalmans, and 89,157 Animists. The last mentioned 
are chiefly Santals of the head-quarters subdivision, who number 
altogether 106,000. 

Castes and The Musalmans are almost all Shaikhs (44,000). Among 

occupa- Hindus the semi-aboriginal castes of Bauri (1 13,000) and Bagdi 
(91,000) are largely represented, the former predominating in 
the west and the latter towards the east of the District. Brah- 


The 

people. 
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mans (93,000) and Telis (74,000) are also numerous. Of the 
total population, 60-7 per cent, are supported by agriculture, 

15 9 P er cent, by industries, 0*7 by commerce, and 2-2 by the 
professions. The proportion of agriculturists is considerably 
below the general average for Bengal. 

Christians number 363. A Wesleyan mission, which com- Christian 
menced work in 1877, maintains several schools. It has nnssions * 
opened classes in Bankura town to teach carpentry, weaving, 
and basket-making, and also built a public library in 1899 and 
a leper asylum with accommodation for 72 inmates in 1902. 

An Armenian mission possesses an orphanage near Mejia. 

The alluvial soil in the east of the Bishnupur subdivision is Geneial 
fertile ; elsewhere the valleys are generally rich and produc- *^ral con- 
tive, while the higher lands are comparatively barren, and are ditions and 
for the most part covered with jungle. principal 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the crops * 
following table, in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total 

Cultivated 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Bankura .... 

1 j9 21 

451 

865 

Bishnupur .... 

700 

195 

433 

Total 

2,621 

646 

1,298 


Note.— I t is estimated that 51 square miles are twice cropped. 


The chief crop is rice, covering 535 square miles. By far 
the most important harvest is the dman or winter rice, which 
is sown in April or May, after three or four ploughings, trans- 
planted in July or August, and reaped in December. The aus 
or early rice is sown broadcast in May and reaped in September. 
Sugar-cane covers 20 square miles ; maize is cultivated on the 
higher lands, and oilseeds, pulses, wheat, flax, and cotton are 
also grown. Indigo, formerly an important crop, has now 
almost disappeared. Rich black mud, scraped from the bottom 
of tanks or reservoirs, is used as manure mixed with ashes 
and stubble, while for the more valuable crops cow-dung is 
added. In the case of lands growing sugar-cane and other 
exhausting staples, rotation is observed, sugar-cane being 
generally followed by til (Sesamum indicum ), after which 
a crop of early rice is taken, followed by mustard and peas 
mixed. Improve- 

The cultivated area is being gradually extended. During ment ^ in 
the last decade Rs. 62,000 was advanced under the Land tural prac- 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts for the excava- tice. 
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Irrigation. 


Mines and 
minerals. 


Arts and 
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tures. 


Com- 

merce. 


Railways 
and roads. 


tion and re-excavation of irrigation tanks and other mis- 
cellaneous improvements. 

The local cattle are weak and poor, though the pasturage 
is ample except in the east of the District. 

Irrigation is necessary everywhere except in the low country 
to the east, and it is estimated that one-third of the cultivated 
area is artificially irrigated. The usual method is to throw 
a dam across a watercourse, but wells and tanks are also 
utilized. 

There are two small coal-mines in the north of the District, 
the output in 1903-4 being 10,634 tons. Ferruginous laterite 
is common, and the quartz, sandstone, trap, gravel, and clay 
which it produces are largely utilized for road-makmg and 
brick-burning. Building stone exists in unlimited quantities 
in the hills. A white lithomarge is obtained under the laterite 
at a point about 1 2 miles north-east of Bankura town. Gold 
.occurs in small quantities in the sands of the Dhalkisor and 
Kasai rivers. 

Silk-spinning, silk- and cotton-weaving, the manufacture of 
brass and bell-metal ware, and the preparation of shellac are 
the principal industries. Bishnupur town contains a large 
weaving population, and is noted for its prettily embroidered 
scarves and fine silk cloth. Tasar silk is manufactured at 
Bankura town, Bishnupur, and Blrsinghpur, and coarse cotton 
cloths at Bankura town, Goplnathpur, Barjora, Rajgram, and 
Blrsinghpur, though they are being ousted from the market by 
cheap Manchester goods. SonamukhI is the centre of the 
shellac industry, but profits have been reduced by a fall in 
prices ; about 5,000 maunds were sent to Calcutta in 1903-4. 
Other industries are the manufacture of gold and silver 
ornaments, iron implements, shell bangles, and lac beads. 

Rice, brass and bell-metal ware, silk stuffs, and hides are 
the chief articles of export, while the imports are tobacco, salt, 
spices, betel-nuts, poppy-heads, cotton and cotton twist, and 
European piece-goods. A small part of the trade passes 
through the Raniganj and Panagarh stations of the East 
Indian Railway, but most of it is conveyed by the Midna- 
pore-Jherria extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which 
runs through the District. There is some bullock-cart traffic 
with Ghatal in Midnapore District. 

The East Indian Railway skirts the north-east boundary. 
The Midnapore-Jherria extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way, which passes through the District, has recently been 
opened, and a chord-line from Howrah to Bankura is under 
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consideration. The chief roads are the Raniganj-Midnapore 
road maintained from Provincial funds, the old military grand 
trunk road which runs across the District, the Bankuia- 
Burdwan road via SonamukhI, the Bankura-Raipur road, and 
the Bishnupur-Panagarh road. These are maintained by the 
District board, which has altogether under its charge 24 miles 
of metalled and 575 miles of unmetalled roads, in addition 
to 105 miles of village tracks. 

River-borne traffic is practically confined to the floating of 
long rafts (locally called murs) down the Damodar ; the trade 
is declining, owing to the supply of timber near the river 
having been practically exhausted. 

The District is subject to drought and required Government Famine, 
relief in 1866 and 1874, and again an 1897. On the last 
occasion a daily average of 2,377 persons were employed on 
relief works, and 6,528 were gratuitously relieved from May to 
Septt mber at a cost of Rs. 1,20,000, of which Rs. 35,000 was 
contributed by the District board, while the balance was met 
by Government. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into District 
two subdivisions, with head-quarters at Bankura and Bish- s “bdivi- 
nupur. The District Magistrate has at Bankura a staff of staff, 
three Deputy-Magistrate Collectors, while a fourth, assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy-Collector, is in charge of the Bishnupur sub- 
division. 

For civil judicial work there are, subordinate to the District Civil and 
and Sessions Judge, a Sub-Judge and three Munsifs at Bankura, 
one Munsif at Khatra, one at Kotalpur, and two at Bishnupur, 
one of whom occasionally sits at Kotalpur. For many years 
past the District has been notorious as a centre of gangs of 
professional dacoits, one of which has been traced back as 
far as the Mutiny of 1857. These gangs, which mainly 
commit their crimes in the neighbouring Districts, are now 
being broken up. 

Nearly the whole of the District, as at present constituted, Land 
was originally comprised in the Bishnupur pargana , which revenue, 
formed the estate of the Raja. This was gradually broken up, 
owing to his unpunctuality in paying the land revenue ; but 
in 1835-6, when Bankura was first constituted a separate 
Collectorate, it still contained only 56 estates. The number 
had by 1903-4 increased to 1,046, with a current demand of 
4-74 lakhs. Of these, 983, paying a revenue of 4*73 lakhs, 
are permanently settled; 51 are temporarily settled estates, 
consisting of the surplus side lands of the Raniganj-Midnapore 
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roadj and 12 petty estates are the property of Government. 
The incidence of the land revenue is lower than elsewhere 
in the Division, being only R. 0-12-4 per cultivated acre. 
Tenures peculiar to the District are : nayabadi , under which 
a tenant who takes up waste land is allowed to hold a certain 
portion of it free of rent or to obtain a deduction from the 
rent of the entire tenure; jalsasan , an improvement lease 
under which a tenant constructs tanks or reservoirs on similar 
terms ; and itmamdari , under which the tenure-holder enjoys 
the land rent free as remuneration for performing the duties 
of a rent-collector. Ghaiwali estates were formerly held for 
services rendered in defending the ghats or frontier passes 
against the inroads of Marathas and other plunderers. A quit- 
rent was originally payable to the Raja of Bishnupur, and was 
included in the ‘assets 7 of the Decennial Settlement, but on 
the Raja’s application these lands were subsequently resumed 
by Government. The gkd( 7 m/s have now been abolished and 
their estates settled. The maximum, minimum, and average 
lates per acre assessed on the ghatwali lands were Rs. 7-8, 
Rs. 3-12, and Rs. 5-10 for low lands, and Rs. 12, Rs. 3, and 
Rs. 7-8 for high lands. Throughout the District generally, the 
average holding of a tenant is 6 acres. Rents rule higher in 
the east than in the west of the District, rice land bringing 
in from Rs. 3-12 to Rs. 6 an acre in the west, and fiom 
Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 7-8 in the Bishnupur subdivision. For rabi 
land the rates vary between Rs. 5-4 and Rs. 12 per acre, 
though as little as Rs. 3 per acre is paid for the less fertile 
lands in the north-west. 

The collections of land revenue and of total revenue (prin- 
cipal heads only), in thousands of rupees, are shown m the 
following table : — 



1880-1 

1890-1 

1900-1 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

4.59 

4.58 

4,60 

4.79 

Total revenue . 

7,16 

8,1 1 

9,45 

10,02 


Local and Outside the municipalities of Bankura, Bishnupur, and 
municipal Sonamukhi, local affairs are managed by the District board 
ment. 11 and the two subdivisional local boards subordinate to it. The 
income of the board in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,31,000, of which 
Rs. 52,500 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 1,16,000, half of which was spent on public works 
and Rs. 40,000 on education. 

The District contains 13 police stations and 9 outposts. 
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The force subordinate to the District Superintendent in 1903 Police and 
consisted of 2 inspectors, 27 sub-inspectors, 25 head constables, Jails * 
and 321 constables. There was in addition a village police 
consisting of 250 dajfadars and 2,931 chaukldars , of whom 
401 are remunerated by service tenures. The cost of main- 
tenance of the regular force was Rs. 77,000, and there was one 
policeman to every 10*1 square miles and to every 4,327 
persons. The District jail at Ban.kurU, has accommodation 
for 309 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail at Bishnupur for 15. 

Education is making steady progress, and 9*3 per cent, of Education, 
the population (18*3 males and 0*5 females) were literate in 
1901. The total number of pupils under instruction increased 
from 38,512 in 1892-3 to 39,092 in 1900-1. In 1903-4 
37,695 boys and 4,708 girls were at school, being respectively 
45-7 and 5*5 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 

The number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that year was 1,388 : namely, one Arts college, 65 secondary, 

1,241 primary, and 81 special schools. The last-mentioned 
institutions include two Santal schools under mission manage- 
ment, and two aided music schools at Bankura and Bishnupur, 
at which both vocal and instrumental music are taught. The 
total expenditure on education was Rs. 1,84,000, of which 
Rs. 22,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 38,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 2,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 84,000 
from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 10 dispensaries, of which Medical. 

3 had accommodation for 34 in-patients. The cases of 38,000 
out-patients and 318 in-patients were treated, and 2,890 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 11,000, of 
which Rs. 2,000 was met from Government contributions, 

Rs. 4,000 from Local and Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 2,000 from subscriptions. A leper asylum is main- 
tained at Bankura town. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas ; it Vaccina- 
appears to be gaining ground, though the number of operations tlon * 
varies widely from year to year. In 1903-4 the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 38,450, representing 36 per 
1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal \ vol. iv 
(1876); and Annals of Rural Bengal (1868).] 

Bankura Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Bankura 
District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 38' and 23 0 38' N. and 
86° 36' and 87° 25' E., with an area of 1,921 square miles. 

The subdivision is composed of undulating country, covered 
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in places with low scrubby jungle and coppice wood. In the 
east it merges in the alluvial plain, but to the west the surface 
is more irregular, the undulations become more marked, and 
numerous isolated hills appear. The population in 1901 was 
712,055, compared with 692,357 in 1891. It contains one 
town, Bankura (population, 20,737), the head- quarters ; and 
4,069 villages. The subdivision, which lies on the fringe of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau, is much less fertile and less densely 
populated than the Bishnupur subdivision, and supports only 
371 persons per square mile. 

Bishnupur Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Bankura 
District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 54' and 23 0 25' N. and 
87° 15' and 87° 46' E., with an area of 700 square miles. 
The subdivision is for the most part alluvial and flat, present- 
ing the appearance of the ordinary paddy lands of Bengal , 
but the level surface is broken here and there by undulating 
slopes of infertile laterite. The population in 1901 was 
4045356, compared with 377,3x1 in 1891, the density being 
578 persons per square mile. It contains two towns, Bish- 
nupur (population, 19,090), the head-quarters, and Sona- 
mukh! (13,448); and 1,523 villages. 

BankurS, Town. — Head-quarters of Bankura District, Ben- 
gal, situated in 23 0 14' N. and 87 0 4' E., on the north bank 
of the Dhalkisor river. The population in 1901 was 20,737, 
of whom 19,553 were Hindus, 993 Muhammadans, and 
158 Christians. Bankura is said to be named after an early 
settler named Banku Rai, whose descendants still reside in 
the town. The climate is dry and very healthy. The town 
lies on the grand trunk road from Calcutta to the north-west. 
The newly-constructed Midnapore-Jherria branch of the Ben- 
gal-Nagpur Railway passes through it, and a direct line from 
Howrah is contemplated. Tasar silk is largely manufactured. 
Considerable trade is carried on, the chief exports being rice, 
oilseeds, lac, cotton and silk cloth, silk cocoons, &c., and the 
imports English piece-goods, salt, tobacco, spices, coco-nuts, 
and pulses. Bankura was constituted a municipality in 1869. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 
13,000, and the expenditure Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 20,000, a third of which was derived from a 
tax on persons (or property tax); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 14,000. The town contains the usual public offices. The 
District jail has accommodation for 309 prisoners, the chief 
industries being mustard-oil pressing, brick-making, dart- and 
cloth-weaving, and cane and bamboo work. A leper asylum 
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built in 1902 is administered by the Wesleyan Mission; it 
has accommodation for 72 inmates. 

Bishnupur Town. — Ancient capital of Bankura District, 
Bengal, situated in 23 0 5' N. and 87° 20' E., a few miles south 
of the Dhalkisor rrver. Population (1901), 19,090. The 

family of the Rajas of Bishnupur, which was founded in the 
eighth century, was at one time one of the most important 
dynasties in Bengal ; they were nominally tributary to the 
Muhammadan Nawabs, but frequently exercised independent 
powers. In the eighteenth century the family rapidly declined ; 
they were impoverished by the ravages of the Marathas, and 
the famine of 1770 depopulated their territory and completed 
their ruin. The estate was ultimately sold, in detached por- 
tions, for arrears of land revenue. 

Ancient Bishnupur was, according to the native chronicles, 
a city ‘more beautiful than the beautiful house of Indra in 
heaven. 5 It was surrounded by seven miles of fortifications, 
within which lay the citadel, containing the palace of the 
Rajas. The ruins are very interesting. Near the south gate- 
way are the remains of an extensive series of granaries; and 
inside the fort, which is overgrown with jungle, lies an iron 
gun io| feet long, the gift, according to tradition, of a deity 
to one of the Rajas. Within the boundaries of the fort are 
numerous brick temples covered with curious mouldings, 
representing birds, flowers, and other ornaments. The most 
important are the Jorbangala, the Rashmancha, and the 
Malleswar temples. 

At the present day Bishnupur is an important trading 
centre, the exports being rice, oilseeds, lac, cotton, silk cloth, 
and silk cocoons, and the imports English piece-goods, salt, 
tobacco, spices, coco-nuts, and pulses. It contains a large 
weaving population, and is a centre of the tasar silk industry, 
while it is also noted for its embroidered silk scarves and 
shawls. The grand trunk road from Calcutta to the north- 
west passes through the town, and it is a station on the newly 
constructed Midnapore-Jherria branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. Bishnupur was constituted a municipality in 1863. 
The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 6,700, and the expenditure Rs. 6,300. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 13,000, of which Rs. 6,000 was derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax), and Rs. 4,000 was a loan 
from Government. The expenditure in the same year was 
Rs. 8,000. The town contains the usual public offices; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 1 5 prisoners. 
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[Sir W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal (1868) ; 
Archaeological Survey Reports , vol. viii, pp. 203-6.] 

Sonamukhl. — Town in the Bishnupur subdivision of 
Bankura District, Bengal, situated m 23 0 19'N. and 87° 36' E. 
Population (1901), 13,448. Sonamukhl was formerly the site 
of a commercial residency and of an important factory of the 
East India Company, where weavers were employed in cotton- 
spinning and cloth-making. It is now the local centre of the 
shellac industry. It lies on the road between Bishnupur and 
Panagarh station on the East Indian Railway. It was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1886. The income during the 
decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 5,300, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 5,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,000, mainly 
derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5,000. 

Susunia. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Bankura 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 43' N. and 86° 49' E., and 
rising to 1,442 feet above sea-level. It runs due east and 
west for 2 miles, and is covered with heavy tree jungle except 
on its .south face, where it was formerly quarried for building 
stone. 

Midnapore District ( Medinipur ). — Southernmost District 
' in the Burdwan Division of Bengal, lying between 21 0 36' and 
22 0 5 f N. and 86° 33' and 88° u' E., with an area of 5,186 
square miles. Midnapore is the largest and most populous 
of the Bengal Regulation Districts ; and it is proposed to sub- 
divide it into two Districts in order to ensure greater efficiency 
of administration. Its western boundary marches with Bala- 
sore District and the Mayurbhanj Tributary State of Orissa 
and with the Singhbhum and Manbhum Districts of Chota 
Nagpur, while its southern boundary is the coast-line of the 
Bay of Bengal. To the east the Hooghly river and its tribu- 
tary the Rupnarayan separate it from the Twenty-four Parga- 
nas, Howrah, and Hooghly Districts, while on the north it is 
bounded by Bankura. 

This extensive District comprises three tracts of well-marked 
characteristics : the north and west are of laterite formation, 
the east is deltaic, and the south is sea-board. The Contai and 
Tamluk subdivisions, on the sea-coast and the estuary of the 
Hooghly, contain the mouths of the Rasulpur and Haldi rivers. 
They are comparatively free from malaria and produce very 
rich crops of rice. The Ghatal subdivision, farther north, 
slopes back from the bank of the Rupnarayan ; the soil is a 
rich alluvium, but much of the area is liable to floods, and, 
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though excellent crops are reaped, the inhabitants suffer greatly 
from malaria. The head-quarters subdivision consists m the 
north and west of thinly wooded and rocky uplands forming 
part of the fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau; here the 
climate is good, though the laterite soil is dry and infertile. 
Towards the east and south the level dips, and a swampy 
hollow is formed between the elevated country to the west 
and the comparatively high ground along the coast. The con- 
ditions in this tract are very similar to those in the Ghatal 
subdivision, which it adjoins. In the north-west corner there 
are several hills over 1,000 feet in height, but the rest of the 
District is nearly level. The scenery is varied in the north 
and west, where there are extensive sal forests and the country 
is undulating and picturesque. 

The chief rivers are the Hooghly and its three tidal tribu- 
taries, the Rupnarayan, the Haldl, and the Rasulpur. The 
Rupnarayan joins the Hooghly opposite Hooghly Point; its 
chief tributary is the Silai, flowing in a tortuous course through 
the north of the District and navigable as far as Ghatal. The 
Haldl falls into the Hooghly opposite the northern point of 
Sagar Island. Its principal tributaries are the Kaliaghai and 
the Kasai, neither of which is navigable ; the latter rises in 
Manbhum District and flows past Midnapore town. The 
Rasulpur rises in the south of the District, and joins the 
Hooghly a little below Kedgeree and the Cowcolly lighthouse. 

The Subarnarekha enters the District from Singhbhum, and 
passes through the jungle tract of Western Midnapore into 
Balasore District , it is not navigable. 

In the extreme north-west corner of the District there is a Geology, 
low ridge, formed of grey and bluish grey micacean schists 
with bands of a more igneous character. The plains are 
covered in the north and west by lateritic rocks, which gradu- 
ally give way in the south and east to the ordinary alluvium 
of the Gangetic delta. At the surface the laterite invariably 
contains small rounded fragments of other rocks, and m places 
these become conglomeratic, pebbles of quartz coated with 
oxide of iron and rounded fragments of other rocks being fre- 
quently formed. Close to Midnapore town, where a section is 
exposed, more than 50 feet of solid laterite are seen superposed 
in large tabular masses upon a soft soapy greyish white and 
reddish clay, resembling the kaolin clays which result from the 
decomposition of felspathic rocks. 

In land under rice cultivation are found the usual marsh Botany, 
weeds of the Gangetic plain and many sedges, while the surface 
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of ponds, ditches, and still streams is covered with aquatic 
plants. The homesteads are embedded m shrubberies of semi- 
spontaneous growth. Some species of figs, notably the plpal 
and the banyan, make up, along with the red cotton-tree (Bom- 
bax malabaricum ), Mangifera , Moringa , and Odina Wodier , 
the arborescent part of these thickets, in which numbers of 
Phoenix dactylifera and palmyra palms ( Borassits flabellifer') 
are often present. Hedges and waste places are covered with 
climbing creepeis and various milkweeds. 

Fauna. Bears and deer are still plentiful in the west, and leopards 
and hyenas are not uncommon. There are a few wild ele- 
phants and wolves, and a tiger is occasionally seen. Wild 
buffaloes were formerly common in the south, but these have 
disappeared with the extension of cultivation. Small game is 
plentiful, including wild geese, ducks, snipe, ortolans, teal, and 
hares ; but, excepting the migratory birds, all game is decreas- 
ing. Snakes are numerous. 

Climate, The climate of the arid tract in the north and west is very 
tempera- different f rom that of the swamps in the east and south. The 
rainfall, average mean temperature for the whole District is about 80 . 

The coast-line is wetter and cooler than the higher portion. 
In the north and west, where the surface is of red laterite and 
the hot- westerly winds from Central India penetrate, excep- 
tionally high day temperatures are a feature of the hot months, 
and the mean maximum temperature rises to 102° in April and 
May. The monthly rainfaU averages less than an inch for 
November, December, January, and February, and between 
1 and inches in March and April, after which there is a 
rapid increase. The rainfall in June averages 9-80 inches, in 
July 12*42, in August 13*18, in September 9*04, and in Octo- 
ber 4*43 inches. The annual total averages 59 inches. 

Natural The great cyclone of 1864 caused serious loss of life and 
calamities. p r0 p ert y the south-east; no less than 53,000 deaths were 
reported, and the returns were far from complete. The 
immediate losses were equalled, if not exceeded, by the 
mortality caused by the scarcity and pestilence that resulted 
from the destruction of the crops and the pollution of the 
drinking-water supply. Heavy storms, all causing more or 
less damage to life and property, have occurred on twelve 
other occasions during the last seventy years. In the alluvial 
tract the rivers frequently overflow their banks and cause 
widespread havoc to the crops ; owing to silt the mouth of the 
rivers are obstructed, and large tracts of country remain sub- 
merged for weeks after a flood. In 1889 the Bengal Govern- 
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ment found it necessary to appoint a Commission to investigate 
the causes of the frequent occurrence of these floods, and as 
a result the cross-damming of tidal channels for agricultural 
purposes has been restricted. 

The eastern portion of Midnapore originally formed part of History, 
the kingdom of Suhma or Tamralipta, the ancient name of 
Tamluk, which is now the head-quarters of a subdivision 
on the Rupnarayan river. It derives its name from tamra 
(‘ copper J ), which was once an important article of export. 

The earliest traditional kings of Tamluk were Kshattriyas of 
the Peacock dynasty, who were succeeded by Kaibarttas. 

The whole District, with Kalinga or Orissa, came under 
Buddhist influence m the fifth century b. c. Early in the fifth 
century a.d. the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian spent two years at 
Tamluk and thence took ship for Ceylon. Another Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, wrote of Tamluk in the seventh century 
as still an important harbour, with io Buddhist monasteries 
containing 1,000 monks and a pillar of king Asoka. Midna- 
pore District nearly coincides with the Muhammadan division 
known as sarkdr Jaleswar, which had for its capital the town 
of that name now situated in Balasore District, and was 
included in Orissa at the time of Todar Maks settlement in 
1582. This sarkdr paid to the Mughal emperor a revenue 
of 12^ lakhs, but during the last half-century of Muhammadan 
rule the Marathas collected the revenue from the southern 
portions of the District. 

It was at Hijili, at the mouth of the Rasulpur river, that 
Job Chamock with a small force defended himself successfully 
in 1687 against an overwhelming army of Mughals, and it was 
from this place that he sailed to found Calcutta. The British 
occupation of the District dates from the year 1760, when Mir 
Kasim, who had been made Subahdar of Bengal by the British, 
assigned to the East India Company the three Districts of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong to meet its military 
expenses. By a subsequent treaty, dated July 10, 1763, Mir 
Jafar, who had been reinstated in place of Mir Kasim, con- 
firmed the cession of these Districts, which were then esti- 
mated to furnish nearly a third of the whole revenue of 
Bengal. As a result of the decisive battle of Buxar, the 
Dlwani of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa was conferred in per- 
petuity on the East India Company in 1765. The Orissa 
therein referred to included only the District of Midnapore 
and a part of Hooghly; Orissa proper was not conquered 
from the Marathas until 1803. The principal officer of the 
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Company in this province was the Chief or Resident at 
Midnapore. 

In the early years of British administration much trouble 
was given by the chiefs of the hilly country within as well as 
without the boundary, and frequent expeditions had to be 
made against them. The southern portion of the District, 
now the Tamluk and Contai subdivisions, was at first adminis- 
tered by a Salt Agent and Collector at Hijili. Tamluk was 
transferred to Midnapore in 1789; but Hijili remained a 
separate Collectorate up to 1836, when a quarter of it was 
amalgamated with Midnapore and the rest with Balasore. 
Dhalbhum originally formed part of Midnapore, but it was 
transferred in 1833 to Manbhum and subsequently to Singh- 
bhum \ in 1876, however, forty-five outlying villages were again 
included in Midnapore. In 1872 the parganas of Chandra- 
kona and Barda were transferred from Hooghly District. 
Archaeo- The principal object of archaeological interest is the temple 
lo gy* at Tamluk, which is of Buddhist origin, but is now dedicated 
to the goddess Barga-Bhima, or Kali. In the high lands there 
are various old garhs or forts of the petty jungle Rajas, of 
which little is left but the sites. Many of the large tanks are 
of great age, and some of the embankments constructed to 
restrain the rivers are anterior to the British occupation. 

The The population fell from 2,542,920 in 1872 to 2,515,565 m 

people. !88 i, but rose again to 2,631,466 in 1891 and to 2,789,114 
in 1901. The decrease in 1881 was due to the prevalence of 
an epidemic of malaria known as the ‘Burdwan fever/ but 
since that year there has been a steady increase. During the 
last decade there was an advance of about 6 per cent. Midna- 
pore is now fairly healthy, with the exception of the low tracts 
of the Ghatal subdivision and the centre of the District, where 
malaria is prevalent. Hepatitis is not uncommon, and ele- 
phantiasis exists in the swampy parts of the alluvial portion 
of the District. Cholera has diminished since the opening of 
the railway, as the pilgrims to and from Puri no longer throng 
the roads spreading the disease m their train. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the table on the next page. 

Five of the towns— Ghatal, Chandrakona, Kharar, 
Ramjibanpur, and Khirpai — are situated in the north-east 
of the District, which suffered from the ‘Burdwan fever’ 
epidemic, and they have scarcely yet regained the population 
they then lost. The remaining towns are Midnapore, the 
head-quarters station, and Tamluk. The pressure of popu- 
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lation is greatest along the banks of the Rupnarayan and the 
estuary of the Hooghly, the maximum density being found m 
the Tamluk thana , , where there are 1,156 persons per square 
mile. Farther inland the climate is bad and the density 
gradually decreases. In the west the cultivable area is small, 
and the density steadily diminishes until, on the confines of 
Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj, it drops to 259 per square mile. 
The Contai subdivision is the most progressive part of the 
District, the increase being greatest in the Contai thana . , which 
in the course of ten years has added nearly a sixth to its popu- 
lation, and in the other three coast thanas , On the other 
hand, the Ghatal subdivision and the Debra, Sabang, and 
Narayangarh thanas in the head-quarters subdivision are 
decadent. This is due, not only to the prevalence of fever, 
but also to a movement of the population from the densely 
crowded and waterlogged tracts in the north-east and centre 
of the District to the newly reclaimed lands along the coast 
and tidal rivers in the Contai and Tamluk subdivisions. 
There is a small loss by emigration. The railway has attracted 
coolies and employes, but it has also facilitated temporary 
migration to Calcutta and Hooghly. Of every 100 persons, 
80 speak Bengali, 10 Oriya, 3 Hindi, and the remainder other 
languages. Oriya is spoken in the Contai subdivision and 
also in the western thanas of the head-quarters subdivision. 
Hindus number 2,467,047, or 88 per cent, of the total ; 
Muhammadans, 184,958, or 7 per cent.: and Animists, 
i 35,°5°, or 5 per cent. The Hindus and Muhammadans 
have increased slightly at the expense of the Animists, who 
are found only in the north and west of the District. 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

i 1 

> M 

& a 

H > 

Population. 

Population p 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Midnapore 

Ghatal 

Tamluk . 
Contai 

3.271 

373 

653 

849 

I 

5 

1 

3.782 

1,042 

2.578 

2,062 

1.277.749 

324.99 1 

583,238 

603,136 

39 1 

874 

893 

710 

+ 45 
- 0.9 
+ 9*0 
+ 10.6 

95,598 

38,100 

92,139 

69,227 

District total 

5,186* 

7 

8,464 

2,789,114 

538 

+ 6-o 

295,064 


* Includes 41 square miles returned as uninhabited river-beds. 


The Kaibarttas are the great race or caste, numbering no Castes and 
less than 883,000, or nearly a third of the whole population. £^ pa " 
The Bagdis (142,000), another aboriginal caste, who gave 
their name to the ancient Bagri (South Bengal), are also 
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strongly represented; and so are the Sadgops (131,000), a 
cultivating branch of the Goalas. The Santals (148,000) are 
numerous in the north-west of the District. Of the higher 
castes, Brahmans (114,000) are more numerous than elsewhere 
in Bengal proper, and the Kayasths with the Karans, the 
indigenous writer caste of Orissa, number 91,000. The 
Baishnabs (93,000) have considerably increased during the last 
decade, but the Tantis or weavers have lost ground. Of the 
Muhammadans, 121,000 are Shaikhs and 22,000 are Pathans. 
Agriculture supports 77 per cent, of the population, industry 
10 per cent, and the professions 3 per cent. The population 
is more distinctively agricultural than in any other part of 
West or Central Bengal. 

The Christian population is increasing, and in 1901 num- 
bered 1,974, of whom 1,545 were natives. The American 
Free Baptist Mission works among both the Bengalis and the 
Santals ; there is a small Roman Catholic mission to the 
Santals , and Church of England missions are established at 
Midnapore town and Kharakpur. 

The new alluvium in the east and south produces abundant 
rice crops. In the west and north rice is grown in the 
depressions between successive ridges by terracing the slopes, 
- and maize, millets, oilseeds, and pulses are grown on the 
uplands ; but the crests of the ridges are very infertile. Along 
the sea-board and on the banks of tidal rivers and creeks, 
dikes are necessary to keep out the salt water, and similar 
embankments are erected to protect the lowlands m the 
interior from inundation by floods. The non-tidal rivers are 
dammed for irrigation purposes, so that the alluvial tract is 
covered with a network of embankments and cross-dams, 
which seriously impede the drainage, and in years of heavy 
rainfall large areas are waterlogged. The chief agricultural 
statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated 
from canals 

Cultivable 

waste 

Midnapore 

3.271 

1,876 

130 

243 

Ghatal . 

372 

242 

... 

47 

Tamluk 

653 

376 

15 

171 

Contai 

849 

633 


89 

Uninhabited river-beds 

41 




Total 

5 , 1 86 

3.127 

145 

55° 


The uncultivable area extends over no less than 1,509 
square miles, chiefly in the rocky western uplands and on the 
sea-shore and in the big rivers. 
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The staple product is rice, which occupies nearly three- 
fourths of the cultivated area. The winter crop, comprising 
93 per cent, of the total area under rice, is sown in the early 
part of the rainy season and reaped in November, December, 
and January. In the most highly cultivated parts the seed is 
first sown in nurseries, but in the low-lying lands it is sown 
broadcast. The autumn crop is sown broadcast on dry land 
in the months of April, May, and June, and reaped in August 
and September. The spring crop is sown broadcast after the 
rains, and is cut in March and April ; it usually requires 
irrigation. The other crops are wheat, barley, peas, linseed, 
mustard, sesamum, sugar-cane, pan {Piper Betle\ mulberry, 
jute, cotton, and indigo. Tobacco, turmeric, and market- 
garden produce are grown in small quantities on the home- 
stead lands. 

Land on which winter rice is grown seldom yields a second 
crop, but wheat, barley, peas, and lmseed are often grown on 
land from which an early rice crop has been taken. Only 
3-6 per cent, of the cultivated area was twice cropped in 1903--4. 

On some of the uplands a crop is raised only once every two or 
three years ; this is usually sesamum or some other variety of 
oilseed. The cultivation of indigo, which was grown on high 
lands or the banks of rivers, has almost entirely died out, as 
the price of the dye has fallen so low that it no longer pays to 
manufacture it here. The silk industry likewise has greatly 
decayed, owing largely to diseases amongst the worms. 

Little space exists for further extension of cultivation in the Improve- 
alluvial tract ; but much good land remains to be brought ments l 11 
under the plough in the west, and here the work of reclamation tural 
is now in progress. The out-turn in many parts might be practice, 
much increased by substituting transplanted for broadcast rice. 

Fields are often manured with cow-dung and ashes; but the 
canal-irrigated and flooded tracts do not require manure, as 
the silt brought down by the water fertilizes the soil. Govern- 
ment loans are not popular, and during the ten years ending 
1904 only about Rs. 1,000 a year was taken under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act and nothing under the Agriculturists’ 

Loans Act. 

The cattle are of the degenerate species met with in the Cattle, 
plains of Bengal, and it is to be feared that they are still 
further deteriorating owing to the encroachment of tillage on 
the pasture lands. Attempts have been made at Midnapore 
town with some success to improve the breed of cattle by 
importing cows from Bihar and bulls from Hissar. Buffaloes 
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are common in the south and are mostly kept for milk. No 
less than forty-three fairs are held, but they are generally of 
a religious or semi-religious nature, and few cattle are sold at 
them. 

The main source of irrigation is the Midnapore High-level 
Canal, which takes off from an anicut across the Kasai river 
just below Midnapore town, and runs to Ulubaria on the 
Hooghly, 1 6 miles below Calcutta. It was completed in 1873 
at a cost of 80 lakhs, and has a navigable length of 72 miles, 
including the portions of the Kasai, Rupnarayan, and Damodar 
rivers into which it flows ; regular steamer services, however, 
have ceased to ply since the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway to Calcutta. It has several distributaries, one of 
which is navigable, and in 1901 it supplied water to 80,000 
acres of rice, or one-twentieth of the crop. Irrigation from 
tanks and embanked depressions is conducted in the upland 
tracts, but many of these tanks have been allowed by the 
landlords to fall into decay. In a year of good rainfall the 
average yield per acre of rice and straw from irrigated lands is 
22 and 38 maunds, compared with 16 and 29 maunds respec- 
tively from unirrigated lands. 

No ‘reserved’ or protected forests exist, but the western 
uplands are clothed with small sal ( Shorea robusta ), mahud 
(. Bassia latifolia ), tamarind, and palas (Butea frondosa). The 
jungle products are lac, tasar silk, wax, wood dye, bark fabrics, 
resin, firewood, and charcoal. The mahud flower and various 
jungle roots aie used as food. 

The District contains no mines, but laterite and limestone 
are quarried. The former is of the kind known as rock laterite, 
and is close grained, hard, and durable; it is generally met 
with at a depth varying from 2 to 4 feet below the surface. 
Magnesian potstones are also found. Alluvial gold occurs in 
small quantities, and also iron and soapstone. 

Excellent mats are manufactured at Raghunathbari, Kasijora, 
and Narajol, whence they are exported to Calcutta. Pottery is 
made in the neighbourhood of Ghatal for use in the metropolis, 
and brass and copper utensils are manufactured in Midnapore 
town for local sale. Bell-metal ware is extensively manu- 
factured in Kharar, and exported to Calcutta and elsewhere. 
Tasar silk is manufactured in the north, but the processes are 
old-fashioned and the manufacturers are poor. Weavers are to 
be found in Chandrakona and other places, but the industry 
is being killed by competition with machine-made imported 
fabrics. A Lyons firm owns a silk factory at Guruli in the 
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Ghatal subdivision. Salt was formerly manufactured by 
Government on an extensive scale along the coast, but the 
manufacture has now ceased. 

Large quantities of rice are sent to Calcutta. Among the Commerce, 
other exports are sugar and molasses, jute, linseed, gram, pulses, 
charcoal, brass and bell-metal ware, timber, hides, mats, silk 
and cotton cloth, tasar silk, pottery, and vegetables. The 
chief imports are cotton goods, coal and coke, kerosene oil, 
gunny, salt, tobacco, potatoes, enamelled ware, nails, &c. 

The principal trading marts are Midnapore, Ghatal, Tamluk, 
Kukrahati, Panskura, Chandrakona, Balighai, Kasiari, Garh- 
beta, and Nawada. Much trade is also done at the fairs held 
at Tulsichura, Goplballabhpur, Mahishadal, and Egra. Many 
parts of the District enjoy special facilities for trade. The 
tidal rivers Hooghly, Rupnarayan, Haldl, and Rasulpur afford 
an easy means of communication with Calcutta, and the canals 
carry much of the rice exported. 

The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway from Calcutta Railways, 
to Bombay traverses the District from east to west ; and at 
Kharakpur the East Coast section branches to the south, and 
the line through Bankura and the Jherria coal-fields to the 
north. These railways have all been opened since 1899. 

The Orissa trunk road from Kola, on the Rupnarayan, Roads, 
through Midnapore to Dantan on the frontier of Orissa and 
the pilgrim road from Midnapore to RanTganj are in charge 
of the Public Works department. They are metalled and, 
except where they cross the Silai and Kasai, fully bridged, 
and have an aggregate length of 112 miles. The District 
board maintains 364 miles of metalled and 376 miles of un- 
metalled roads, and there are 754 miles of village tracks. The 
principal roads are bridged except where they cross big rivers. 

They lead from Midnapore to Chichra on the Singhbhum 
border, from Ghatal to Sijua on the Manbhum border, from 
Panskura to Tamluk, from Contai Road railway station to 
Contai, from Pirakata to Garhbeta, from Midnapore to the 
Burdwan border, from Garhbeta to Chandrakona, and from 
Tamluk to Contai. Notwithstanding the numerous excellent 
roads, much of the traffic in the interior is still carried by 
pack-bullocks. 

The Coast Canal runs from Geonkhali at the junction of Water 
the Rupnarayan and Hooghly rivers to the Haldl river, and C0I3 [ imuni ’ 
thence to the Rasulpur river and through the canalized Sarpai catl0ns ’ 
river to Contai. About 8 miles above Contai it is continued 
into Balasore District. It is a tidal canal with locks, and is 
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used solely for drainage and navigation ; but the traffic has 
much decreased since the opening of the railway along the 
East Coast, and the regular service of steamers has ceased. 
The first two reaches of this canal from Geonkhali to the 
Rasulpur river, called the Hijill Tidal Canal, were opened in 
1873, and the remainder, called the Orissa Coast Canal, in 
1885. The Midnapore High-level Canal, from opposite 
Midnapore on the Kasai river to Dainan on the Rupnarayan, 
was opened in 1873 ; it is used for navigation as well as for 
irrigation. 

Daily steamer services run from Calcutta via Geonkhali to 
Tamluk and Kola. Country boats ply in the Bay of Bengal, 
and on the Hooghly and other tidal rivers of the District; 
these are made near Contai, are partly decked, and will stand 
a moderate sea. 

The District is not specially liable to drought, but the years 
1766, 1770, 1792, 1851, 1866, and 1897 were years of famine 
or scarcity. Of the first three little is known, but in 1851 it 
was estimated that nearly five-eighths of the rice harvest was 
destroyed. In 1866 the District was involved in the great 
Orissa famine. After a year of exceptional floods, a severe 
and protracted drought in 1865 resulted in a loss of half the 
winter rice crop, and the distress reached its height in August 
and September, 1866. Relief was afforded much too late and 
was meagre in the extreme ; and although no accurate statistics 
of the mortality were obtained, it is estimated at 50,000, or 
no less than one-tenth of the total population of the famine 
tract. In 1897 a portion of the Binpur tkana , , about 100 square 
miles in area, with a population of 25,000, was affected by 
scarcity. 

Midnapore District is one of the heaviest charges in Bengal. 
For the purposes of administration it is divided into four sub- 
divisions, with head-quarters at Midnapore, Ghatal, Tam- 
luk, and Contai. The staff at Midnapore town subordinate 
to the Magistrate-Collector, who is also ex-officio Assistant to 
the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, Cuttack, and 
has the powers of a Revenue Superintendent of Canals m 
Howrah District, consists of a Joint-Magistrate, seven Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collectors, an Assistant Magistrate-Collector, and 
a special Deputy-Collector for excise. Each of the three 
outlying subdivisions is in charge of a Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collector ; at Tamluk he is assisted by a Sub-Deputy, and at 
Contai there is a second Deputy-Magistrate-Collector for the 
management of khds mahals. The Executive Engineer of 
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the Kasai division of the Public Works department is stationed 
at Midnapore. 

Civil justice is administered by a District Judge, with two Civil and 
Sub-Judges and four Munsifs at Midnapore, four Munsifs at ? njni nal 
Contai, four Munsifs at Tamluk, and one Munsif each at J * astlce ’ 
Ghatal, Dantan, and Garhbeta. The criminal courts include 
those of the District and Sessions Judge, the District Magis- 
trate, the Joint, Assistant, Deputy, and Sub-Deputy Magis- 
trates. Midnapore is a heavy criminal District, and has long 
been notorious for the number of dacoities committed within 
its borders. These are largely the work of Tuntias, a Muham- 
madan caste, whose traditional occupation is the cultivation 
of the mulberry-tree ( hint ) for feeding silkworms. This occu- 
pation having become unprofitable, many of them have taken 
to criminal courses, and are professional thieves and dacoits. 

The current land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 24*49 lakhs, Land 
of which 18*90 lakhs was payable by 2,733 permanently settled revenue * 
estates, Rs. 89,000 by 200 temporarily settled estates, and the 
balance by 67 estates held by Government. The demand is 
larger than that of any other District in Bengal except Burd- 
wan, and is equivalent to 36 per cent, of the reported gross 
rental of the District, the incidence on each cultivated acre 
being Rs. 1-2. The Permanent Settlement never extended 
to the Pataspur pargana , , which adjoins Orissa and was in the 
possession of the Marathas, along with that province, until 
1803. Among the other estates which escaped the Permanent 
Settlement are Jalamuta, Majnamuta, Kalyanpur, and Balaram- 
pur. The proprietors of Jalamuta and Majnamuta refused to 
engage for them at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
on any but temporary conditions, on account of the liability 
of these estates to inundation. Kalyanpur in the west of the 
District consists of taufir or ‘ excess ’ lands, which by an over- 
sight were left unsettled in 1793. The Balarampur pargana , 
in the neighbourhood of Kharakpur, was purchased by Govern- 
ment in 1838 at a sale for arrears of revenue. Pataspur -was 
surveyed and settled for fifteen years from 1897. The other 
temporarily settled estates, with an area of nearly 500 square 
miles, are now under resettlement. 

The average rent per acre for occupancy ryots’ lands in the 
Pataspur estates is Rs. 3-4-1, but rates vary greatly in different 
parts. Land on which winter rice is grown usually fetches 
about 50 per cent, more than that used for early rice, and 
sugar-cane land is about twice as valuable as the best rice 
land. In addition to the rent, a cash premium of from Rs. 30 
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to Rs. 75 an acre is usually taken at the commencement of 
a new lease. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 900-1. 

I 903 “ 4 . 

Land revenue 

Total revenue . 

22,45 

3 LOI 

24,34 

34,95 

22,40 

37.3*5 

24.13 

39.75 


Outside the municipalities of Midnapore, Tamluk, Ghatal, 
Chandrakona, Ramjibanpur, Khirpai, and Kharar, local 
affairs are managed by a District board, with four subdivisional 
local boards and five Unions. The income of the District 
board in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,38,000, of which Rs. 1,75,000 was 
derived from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,47,000, of 
which Rs. 2,16,000 was spent on public works and Rs. 99,000 
on education. 

The system of railways and canals has already been 
described. Embankments have been constructed on an exten- 
sive scale, some with a view to protecting the coast-line from 
the invasion of the sea and preventing an inrush of salt tidal 
water from the creeks, and others to prevent the flooding of 
low lands by the overflow from the rivers. In all, no less than 
785 miles of embankments are maintained by the Irrigation 
department, 543 miles at the public expense, and the balance 
at the cost of the parties benefited. A sea dike nearly 42 miles 
in length, extending from the western boundary of the District 
to the Rasulpur river, protects the coast from inundation by 
storm-waves; it was constructed by Government in 1864-74 
at a cost of 6 lakhs. The right bank of the Hooghly from the 
Rasulpur to the Rupnarayan river is protected by an embank- 
ment, which is extended along the west bank of the Rupna- 
rayan as far north as Ghatal. Both banks of the tidal rivers 
Haldi and Rasulpur and of several tidal khdls are also 
similarly embanked. The Kasai river is hemmed in on both 
banks for a distance of 120 miles to prevent its waters from 
overflowing, and so is the Silai river for a distance of 25 miles ; 
the Kaliaghai river is also embanked. Most of the embank- 
ments which are now maintained at public expense were in 
existence before the country came under British administra- 
tion ; they were originally in charge of the zammddrs , but they 
were greatly neglected, and it was found necessary for Govern- 
ment to undertake their repair in order to ensure the punctual 
collection of the revenue. Various measures have been- 
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adopted to improve the drainage in the waterlogged areas 
in the east and south of the District by cutting channels, 
deepening rivers and kka/s, and providing sluices in em- 
bankments ; but there is much scope for further work in this 
direction. 

There is a lighthouse at Geonkhali on the right bank of the 
Hooghly, opposite the northern point of Sagar island. 

The District contains 26 thanas , 10 outposts, and 4 road- Police and 
posts. In addition to the District Superintendent and hisj ails * 
Assistant, the force includes 7 inspectors, 68 sub-inspectors, 

68 head constables, 649 constables, and 109 town chaukidars\ 
there is also a village police of 494 daffaddrs and 5,863 
chaukidars . The regular force is small for this large area, as 
there is only one policeman to 8 6 square miles and to 4,832 
persons. The majority of the village chankiddis are now 
under Act VI (B.C.) of 1870, but many of them in the west 
of the District are still remunerated by service lands. The 
latter are the successors of the peaks , or foot-soldiers, who were 
retained by the zamlndars of former times as a defence against 
the incursions of Marathas and hill-robbers ; their service 
lands are being gradually resumed, and they are being enlisted 
on regular pay under the Bengal Chaukldari Act. A Central 
jail at Midnapore town has accommodation for 1,340 prisoners, 
and sub-jails in the outlying subdivisions for 48. 

At the Census of 1901 the proportion of literate persons was Education. 
io*6 per cent. (20*5 males and 0*7 females), a larger proportion 
than in any other part of Bengal except Calcutta and Howrah. 

The total number of pupils shown in the returns of the Educa- 
tional department increased from 81,000 in 1883 to 107,000 
in 1892-3, and 118,000 in 1900-1. There was a slight fall in 
1903-4, when 102,000 boys and 12,000 girls were at school, 
being respectively 48*8 and 5*7 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age; both proportions compare favourably with 
the ratios for the whole of Bengal. The number of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, in 1903-4 was 4,263, 
including an Arts college, 118 secondary, 4,077 primary, 
and 66 special schools. The expenditure on education was 
4-63 lakhs, of which Rs. 35,000 was met from Provincial 
funds, Rs. 94,000 from District funds, Rs. 6,000 from muni- 
cipal funds, and 2-62 lakhs from fees. A training school at 
Binpur for aboriginal tribes and depressed castes, under 
the management of the American Baptist Mission, supplies 
teachers to 39 attached pathsdlas in the Jungle Mahals. A 
small technical school at Midnapore towm is aided from 
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District funds, and a madrasa at Pataspur is provided with 
a hostel from Provincial revenues. The District also contains 
58 Sanskrit iols, of which 53 have adopted the standards 
prescribed by the Educational department. 

In 1903 the District contained 14 dispensaries, of which 7 
had accommodation for 123 in-patients. The cases of 20,000 
out-patients and 1,500 m-patients were treated during the year, 
and 4,700 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 29,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 5,000 from Local and Rs. 12,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 7,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. Else- 
wheie it is very backward, and in 1903-4 only 68,770 persons, 
or 25-5 per 1,000 of the population, were successfully vacci- 
nated. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal , vol. iii 
(1876); Reports of the Embankment Committee (Calcutta, 1839- 
40, reprinted in 1901); J. Price, Early History of Midnapore 
(Calcutta, 1 87 6); Selections from the Records of the Government 
of Bengal on the Settlement ofJala?nuta and Mdjnamut a Estates 
in Midnapore (Calcutta, 1882}; Emba?ikment Com??iitteds Re- 
port (Calcutta, 1888).] 

Midnapore Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Midnapore District, Bengal, lying between 21 0 46' and 22 0 
57' N. and 86° 33' and 87° 43' E., with an area of 3,271 
square miles. The subdivision consists in the north and west 
of thinly wooded and rocky uplands. The climate is good, 
but the laterite soil is dry and infertile. Towards the south 
and east the level dips, and a swampy hollow is formed between 
the elevated country to the west and the comparatively high 
ground along the coast. The population in 1901 was 1,277,749, 
compared with 1,223,248 in 1891, the density being 391 per- 
sons per square mile, which is much less than in any other 
subdivision. It contains one town, Midnapore (population 
33,140), the head-quarters j and 3,782 villages. Kharakpur, 
8 miles from Midnapore town, is an important railway junc- 
tion. 

Ghatal Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Midnapore 
District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 28' and 22 0 52' N. and 87° 
28' and 87° 53' E., with an area of 372 square miles. The 
subdivision slopes back from the bank of the Rupnarayan; 
the soil is a rich alluvium, but much of the area is liable to 
floods, and, though excellent crops are obtained, the inhabi- 
tants suffer greatly from malaria. The population in 1901 was 
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324,991, compared with 327,902 in 1891, the density being 
874 persons per square mile. It contains five towns, Ghatal 
(population, 14,525), the head-quarters, Chandrakona (9,309), 
Khirpai (5,045), Ramjibanpur (10,264), and Kahrar (9,508); 
and 1,042 villages. 

Tamluk Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Midnapore 
District, Bengal, lying between 21 0 54' and 22 0 31' N. and 87° 
38' and 88° ii' E., with an area of 653 square miles. The 
subdivision is a fertile tract, stretching along the estuary of the 
Hooghly, and producing rich crops of rice. The population 
in 1901 was 583,238, compared with 534,958 in 1891, the 
density being 893 persons per square mile. This is the most 
crowded part of the District. It contains one town, Tamluk 
(population, 8,085), the head-quarters; and 1,578 villages, of 
which the most important is Geonkhali, a considerable centre 
of trade. 

Contai Subdivision (Kant hi ). — Southern subdivision of 
Midnapore District, Bengal, lying between 21 0 36' and 22 0 
ii 7 N. and 87° 25' and 87° 59' E., with an area of 849 square 
miles. The subdivision is a tract lying along the sea-coast, 
swampy and liable to inundation. The population in 1901 
was 603,136, compared with 545*358 i* 1 I ^9 I ? th e density 
being 710 persons per square mile. It contains 2,062 villages, 
including Contai, the head-quarters ; but no town. This is 
the most progressive part of the District. The population 
increased by io«6 per cent, during the decade ending 1901, 
immigrants crowding to the newly reclaimed lands, known as 
jalpai or c fuel-lands , : 9 so called because they formerly sup- 
plied the fuel for boiling brine when the landholders manu- 
factured salt. 

Chandrakona. — Town in the Ghatal subdivision of Mid- 
napore District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 44' N. and 87° 32' E. 
The population has steadily declined from 21,311 in 1872 to 
9,309 m 1901. Early in the eighteenth century the town was 
taken from a Hindu family by Raja Klrti Chandra Rai of 
Burdwan, and it has since belonged to the Burdwan Raj. It 
was formerly an important weaving centre, but the industry 
has died out. Chandrakona was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income and expenditure during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 4,400 and Rs. 4 > 3 °° respectively. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,300, chiefly derived from a tax 
on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 
4,800. 

Contai Village ( Kanthi ). — Head-quarters of the subdi- 
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\ision of the same name in Midnapore District, Bengal, situ- 
ated in 2i° 47 r N. and 87° 46 / E. Population (1901), 2,558. 
The place has declined since the manufacture of salt was 
stopped about forty years ago. It contains the usual public 
offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for r5 prisoners. 

Geonkhali. — Village in the Tamluk subdivision of Midna- 
pore District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 10' N. and 87 0 57' E., 
on the right bank of the Hooghly river at the entrance of the 
Orissa Coast Canal. Population (1901), 524. It is a con- 
siderable trading centre. A steam ferry crosses from Diamond 
Harbour in connexion with the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
There is a lighthouse here, known as the Cowcolly lighthouse. 

Ghatal Town* — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Midnapore District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 40' 
N. and 87° 43' E., on the Silai river near its junction with the 
Rupnarayan. Population (1901), 14,525. A Dutch factory 
was formerly situated here. Ghatal is an important trade 
centre, and is connected with Calcutta by a daily service of 
steamers. Cotton cloth and tasar silk are manufactured. It 
was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income and ex- 
penditure during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 7,700 
and Rs. 7,400 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 9,400, mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 9,300. The town contains the 
usual public offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 18 
prisoners. 

Hijili . — Name of an old village in Midnapore District, 
Bengal, situated at the mouth of the Rasulpur river. The site 
has long since been washed away Hijili was formerly the 
centre of an extensive salt manufacture, and the Muhamma- 
dans had a fort here. A mosque was built by Masnad All 
Shah, who held the neighbouring district from 1505 to 1546, 
and whose tomb is still visited by pilgrims. In 1687, after the 
skirmish at Hooghly, Job Charnock occupied Hijili on behalf 
of the East India Company and was besieged there for four 
months by a strong Mughal force. Eventually the Muham- 
madans raised the siege, whereupon Charnock evacuated the 
place and shortly afterwards laid the foundation of Calcutta. 

The name of Hijili was also given to a littoral tract of 1,014 
square miles, extending along the right bank of the Hooghly 
river from the confluence of the Rupnarayan to that of the 
Subamarekha, and lying between 21 0 47' and 21 0 53' N. and 
^7° 55' and 87° 59' E. ; it contained (among others) the 
two large parganas of Tamluk and Mahishadal, and, under 
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Muhammadan rule, constituted a separate administration. In 
1836 it was included in Midnapore District, with the exception 
of a small tract in the south which was added to the adjoin- 
ing District of Balasore. Salt manufacture was discontinued 
about forty years ago owing to the competition of cheaper 
Liverpool salt. 

[For an account of the siege of Hijill, see C. R. Wilson, 
Early A?mals of the English in Bengal (1895), pp. 103— 11.] 

James and Mary Sands. — A dangerous shoal in the 
Hooghly river, Bengal, situated in 22 0 14/ N. and 88° 5' E., 
between the confluence of the Damodar and Rupnarayan 
rivers with the Hooghly. The sands are 3 miles long and 
a third of a mile in width. They are so named from the 
wreck of the ship Royal James and Mary , which took place 
on these sands in 1694. The sands occupy the centre of the 
river, leaving channels on either side, known as the Eastern 
and Western Gut; they are probably due to the diminution 
of the velocity of the current of the main channel, caused 
by the water of the Rupnarayan entering the Hooghly nearly 
at right angles. Various schemes have been suggested for 
evading this dangerous shoal ; and it has more than once been 
proposed to dig a short canal at the back of Hooghly Point 
so as to avoid the sands, or to construct ship canals from the 
docks to Diamond Harbour or to Canning on the Matla river. 
The problem was examined in 1865 and again in 1895 by 
experts, both of whom suggested the construction of walls 
to train the channel into the Western Gut. Neither proposal 
has been adopted by the Port Commissioners, who are at 
present considering another scheme to improve the existing 
channels by dredging. 

Kedgeree (. Kkejri ). — Village in the Contai subdivision of 
Midnapore District, Bengal, situated in 21 0 52' N. and 87° 59' 
E., on the right bank of the Hooghly river. Population 
(1901), 1,457. This was formerly an important anchorage, 
and close by is an old English burial-ground containing 
numerous graves of Europeans who died on shipboard off 
the coast. 

Kharakpur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Midnapore District* Bengal, situated in 22 0 20' N. and 87° 
2i'E. Population (1901), 3,526. It is an important junction 
on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, from which the East Coast 
section runs south to Madras, while the main line connects 
Calcutta with Bombay, and a branch runs north to Bankura 
and Jherria. Kharakpur is 8 miles from Midnapore town. 
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with which it is connected by road. In the village is the 
shrine of Pir Lohani, which is venerated by Hindus as well 
as by Muhammadans. 

Kharar. — Town in the Ghatal subdivision of Midnapore 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 40" N. and 87 0 44' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 9,508. Brass and bell-metal wares are exten- 
sively manufactured. Kharar was constituted a municipality 
in 1888. The income and expenditure during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 3,500 and Rs. 3,600 respectively 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,800, derived mainly from 
a tax on persons (or property tax); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 4,100. 

Khirpai. — Town in the Ghatal subdivision of Midnapore 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 43' N. and 87° 37' E. The 
population in 1901 was 5,045, compared with 8,046 in 1872. 
The decrease is due to the ravages of the ‘Burdwan fever. 7 
Khirpai was constituted a municipality in 1876. The income 
and expenditure during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 2,300. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,100, mainly 
derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 3,450. 

Midnapore Town ( Medhiipur ). — Head-quarters of Midna- 
pore District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 25' N. and 87° 19' E., 
on the north bank of the Kasai river. Population (1901), 
33,140, of whom Hindus numbered 26,094, Musalmans 6,575, 
and Christians 398. The town was formally declared the 
head-quarters of the District in 1783, but a factory and fort 
had been built here more than twenty years previously. 
Midnapore has no great industry or trade, though brass-ware, 
rice, and timber are exported on a small scale. The town 
shows little tendency to grow. It has been recently connected 
with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway system by a branch line to 
Kharakpur. Midnapore was constituted a municipality m 
1865. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 aver- 
aged Rs. 60,000, and the expenditure Rs. 58,000. In 1903-4 
the total income was Rs. 64,000, of which Rs. 18,000 was 
derived from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 14,000 from 
a conservancy rate, Rs. 12,000 as fees from educational institu- 
tions, and Rs. 6,000 from a tax on vehicles. The incidence 
of taxation was Rs. 1-2-3 P er bead of the population. In the 
same year the expenditure of Rs. 63,600 included Rs. 2,000 spent 
on lighting, and the same amount on drainage, Rs. 16,000 on 
conservancy, Rs. 11,000 on medical relief, Rs. 4,000 on roads, 
and Rs. 20,000 on education. The town contains the usual 
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public buildings, and also a church and a Central jail. The 
jail has accommodation for 1,340 prisoners, who are employed 
on cloth-weaving, cane- and basket-work, mat-making, carpentry, 
and the manufacture of mustard oil. The American Baptist 
Mission maintains a training school and printing press. The 
educational institutions include an Arts college and a small 
technical school. 

Ramjlbanpttr. — Town in the Ghatal subdivision of Midna- 
pore District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 50' N. and 87° 37' E. 
Population (1901), 10,264. Bell-metal ware is manufactured, 
but the weaving industry which formerly flourished has been 
killed by the importation of European piece-goods. Ramjl- 
banpur was constituted a municipality in 1876. The income 
and expenditure during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 2,800 and Rs. 2,700 respectively. In 1903-4 the income 
w'as Rs. 3,550, two-thirds of which was derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,600. 

Tamluk Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Midnapore District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 
18' N. and 87° 56' E. The population in 1901 was 8,085, 
compared with only 5,849 in 1872. Tamluk or Tamralipta, as 
it is called in Sanskrit, was the capital of an ancient kingdom 
known as Tamralipta or Suhma. The earliest kings belonged 
to the Peacock dynasty and were Rajputs by caste ; but on the 
death of Nisanka Narayan of this line, the throne was usurped 
by Kalu Bhuiya, the founder of the existing line of Kaibartta 
Rajas. Tamluk figures as a place of great antiquity in the 
sacred writings of the Hindus. It first emerges in authentic 
history as a port, being the place whence the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian took ship to Ceylon in the early part of the fifth 
century. Another celebrated pilgrim from China, Hiuen 
Tsiang, speaks of Tamluk in the seventh century as still an 
important harbour, with ten Buddhist monasteries, r,ooo monks, 
and a pillar erected by king Asoka, 200 feet high. Indigo, silk, 
and copper ( tamra ), the last of which gave its name to the 
place, were the traditional articles of export from ancient 
Tamluk. Hiuen Tsiang found the city washed by the ocean ; 
the earliest Hindu tradition places the sea 8 miles off, and it is 
now fully 60 miles distant. The process of land-making at the 
mouth of the Hooghly has gone on slowly but steadily, and 
has left Tamluk an inland village on the banks of the Rupnara- 
yan river. Under the rule of the ancient Peacock dynasty, 
the royal palace and grounds are said to have covered an area 
of 8 square miles, fortified with strong walls and deep ditches.* 
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No trace of the ancient palace is now discernible, except some 
ruins to the west of the palace of the present Kaibartta Raja, 
which is built on the side of the river, surrounded by ditches, 
and covers the more moderate area of about 30 acres. The 
old city lies under the river silt ; even the great temple is now 
partly underground, and the remains of masonry wells and 
houses are met with at 18 to 21 feet below the surface. A 
considerable number of old silver and copper coins bearing 
Buddhist symbols have recently been discovered in the midst 
of debris from the crumbling banks of the Rupnarayan. 
The principal object of interest at Tamluk is a temple sacred 
to the goddess Barga Bhlma, or Kali, on the bank of the 
Rupnarayan. The skill and ingenuity displayed in its con- 
struction still command admiration. The shrine is surrounded 
by a curious threefold wall which rises to a height of 60 feet, 
its width at the base being 9 feet. The whole is covered with 
a dome-shaped roof. Stones of enormous size were used in its 
construction. On the top of the temple, although dedicated 
to the wife of Siva, is the sacred disk {chakra) of Vishnu, 
surmounted by a peacock. The idol is formed from a single 
block of stone with the hands and feet attached to it. The 
goddess is represented standing on the body of Siva and 
has four hands. Outside the temple, but within its enclosure, 
is a keli-kadamba tree, supposed to have the virtue of redeem- 
ing wives from barrenness. Numbers of women flock hither 
to pray for offspring, suspending pieces of brick to the tree 
by ropes made of their own hair. There is also a Vaishnav 
temple at Tamluk which, in shape and construction* resembles 
that of Barga Bhlma. 

Tamluk is still a place of considerable importance as the 
centre of the boat traffic on the Rupnarayan. It was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1864. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 7,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 7,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, of which 
Rs. 3,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. The town contains the 
usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 15 
prisoners. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa , vol. i (1872), and Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. iii (1876).] 

Bonn- Hooghly District {Hugh),-- South-eastern District of the 
figuratkmT Sui<iwan Division, Bengal, lying between 22 0 36' and 23 0 14' N. 
and river * and 87° 30' and 88° 30' E. Excluding the separate District 
system. 0 f Howrah, which for revenue purposes still forms part of 
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Hooghly, it has an area of 1,191 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the District of Burdwan ; on the east by the 
Hooghly river ; on the south by the District of Howrah ; and 
on the west by the Districts of Midnapore, Bankura, and 
Burdwan. 

The high bank of the Hooghly river is densely populated 
and lined with gardens and orchards, interspersed with villages, 
temples, and factories ; but between it and the bank of the 
Damodar extends a swampy waterlogged tract, which gradually 
rises towards the north-west. The principal rivers are the 
Hooghly, Damodar, and Rupnarayan. The Hooghly no- 
where crosses the boundary, and the Rupnarayan (here called 
the Dwarkeswar) flows only for a few miles across its western 
angle. The Damodar, which formerly entered the Hooghly 
about 39 miles above Calcutta, now flows almost due south 
across Hooghly and Howrah Districts, joining the Hooghly 
opposite Falta. The result is a partial obstruction to the 
current of the latter river, and a consequent deposit of silt 
which forms the dangerous James and Mary Sands. As in 
other deltaic Districts, the silt carried by the rivers is deposited 
in the river-beds and on their banks, which are thus gradually 
raised above the level of the surrounding country. Extensive 
swamps have in this way been formed between the Hooghly 
and the Damodar and between the latter river and the 
Rupnarayan; the most important are the Dankuni, Santi, 
Khanyan, and Dalki marshes. 

The surface is covered by recent alluvial deposits, consisting Geology 
of sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain. 

The greater part of the District is flat, with the usual aquatic Botany, 
and marsh weeds of the Bengal rice plain, such as Hydrilla , , 
Vaffisneria, Aponogeton , Utricularia , , and Caesulia . The 

Goghat thana , though very little higher, is still sufficiently 
dry to have many of the species characteristic of the western 
Districts, such as Evolmhts alsinoides , Tragus racemosuS ', 

Anstida Adscenscionis , Wendlandia exserta , , and Gmelina 
arborea. In the neighbourhood of villages and towns, shrub- 
beries of semi-spontaneous growth and more or less useful 
species are to be found. The pipal ( Ficus religiosa) and the 
banyan ( Ficus indica), with other species of figs, make up, 
along with bamboos, plantains ( Musa sapientum\ jack ( Ario - 
carpus integrifolia ), red cotton-tree ( Bombax malabaricuni) % 
mango ( Mangifera ), Moringa , and Odina Wodier, the arbor- 
escent part of these thickets, in which are often present the 
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date-palm ( Phoenix sylvestris) and toddy-palm ( Borassus ftabel - 
lifer). The District contains no forests. 

Fauna. Tigers are extremely rare, but leopards are found in the 
north, and wild hog abound in the Hooghly and Pandua 
thdnas , where they do much damage to the crops. 

Climate, The climate is damp and moist, but the rainfall is seldom 
ture P and excessive, the normal fall being 57 inches, o£ which 9-7 inches 
rainfall. are received in June, 12 in July, 12*5 in August, and 8*i in 
September. The Damodar is peculiarly liable to sudden 
freshes, and floods were formerly common, especially in the 
south. In September, 1823, the Hooghly river rose to an 
unprecedented height; and in May, 1833, a very severe storm- 
wave and floods devastated Mandalghat and the southern 
parganas . In August, 1844, the Damodar burst its banks 
and turned the whole country between Bali Dlwanganj and 
Dhaniakhali into one vast sea of water; and in September, 
1845, Mandalghat and the south of the District were similarly 
inundated. Thanks to numerous embankments, floods are 
now of comparatively rare occurrence; but in the south the 
country is still liable to inundation, especially on the right side 
of the Damodar, over which the floods are allowed to spill in 
order to save the embankments on the left of its course. 
History. In the pre-Musalman period Hooghly formed part of the 
Rarh and Suhma divisions of Bengal, but the historical interest 
of the District dates from more recent times. The memories 
of several nations cluster round its principal towns, and many 
a village on the bank of the Hooghly is associated with some 
historical event. Satgaon, now a petty village, was the 
traditional mercantile capital of Bengal in the days of Hindu 
rule, and in the early period of the Muhammadan supremacy 
was the seat of the governor of Lower Bengal. In the sixteenth 
century the channel of the SaraswatT river, on which Satgaon 
is situated, began to silt up, and the principal stream of the 
Ganges gradually deserted this bed for the Hooghly, at that 
time a comparatively small river ; Satgaon became inaccessible 
to large vessels, and in 1537 the Portuguese settled at Hooghly 
Town. In 1632 this was captured by the Muhammadans, 
after a three and a half months' siege, and the seat of the 
royal port of Bengal was removed thither from Satgaon with 
all the records and offices. The English factory at Hooghly 
dates from 1651 ; and it was here that the English first came 
into collision with the Muhammadan government in Bengal, 
with the result that Hooghly was abandoned for Calcutta in 
1690. The Dutch established themselves at Chinsura in the 
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early part of the seventeenth century, and held it until it was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1825. Chandernagore became 
a French settlement in 1673, and, though more than once 
occupied by the English, is still a French possession. The 
Danes made a temporary settlement near the present site of 
Chandernagore towards the close of the seventeenth century. 

Their settlement at Serampore, which dates from about 1676, 
was acquired by the English by purchase in 1845. 

In 1759 Burdwan (which then included the present Hooghly 
District), Midnapore, and Chittagong were assigned to the East 
India Company by Mir Kasim for the support of troops to be 
kept up by the Company; and in 1765 the Mughal emperor 
invested the Company with the Dlwani of Bengal. Hooghly 
was separated from Burdwan as a separate magisterial charge in 
1795, an d in 1819 it was constituted a separate revenue juris- 
diction. Many changes have taken place in the area of 
Hooghly from time to time, owing to transfers to and from 
neighbouring Districts, the most important being the erection 
of Howrah into a separate magisterial charge in 1843. 

The population of the District fell from 1,119,631 in 1872 The 
to 974,992 m 1881, but rose again to 1,034,296 in 1891 and P eo P 5e 
to 1,049,282 in 1901. The surface is but little above sea- 
level, and the drainage is deteriorating owing to the silting up 
of old streams and watercourses. The soil is waterlogged, and 
the District is consequently very unhealthy. About twenty 
years ago it suffered severely from the malignant ‘Burdwan 
fever’; and, though this has disappeared, fevers of a virulent 
type are still prevalent. Cholera has been prevalent in many 
years, and dysentery also claims its victims. The birth-rate is, 
outside Calcutta, the lowest in Bengal, and the increase in the 
population during the last decade was due to immigration. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 190 x 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Hooghly. 

442 

2 

942 

308,715 

698 

- 0-3 

30,680 

Serampore 

343 

5 

783 

413,178 

1,205 

+ 33 

46,620 

Arambagh 

406 

1 

658 

337,389 

806 

+ 0.8 

34,321 

District total 

1,191 

8 

3,383 

1,049,282 

88l 

+ *-4 

111,630 


The density of the population is greater than in any other 

BE. I, y 
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Casteb and 
occupa- 
tions. 


Christian 

missions. 


District of Western Bengal, apart from Howrah. Except on 
the crowded bank of the Hooghly river, it is highest in the 
south and decreases towards the north and west, where alone 
it falls below the rate of 800 persons per square mile. The 
only part of the District which showed any marked advance 
during the decade ending 1901 was the Serampore thdna , , where 
the increase exceeded 17 per cent., the actual addition to its 
population being about the same as that for the District as a 
whole. Of the towns, Hooghly itself, including Chinsura, the 
head-quarters of the District, is decadent, but Serampore, 
the industrial centre, and Bhadreswar are growing rapidly , 
the other chief towns are Uttarpara, Baidyabati, and 
Bansbaria, all lying along the Hooghly, and Arambagh, the 
head-quarters of the subdivision of the same name. There is 
a large immigration from the neighbouring Districts, especially 
from Bankura \ and the mills attract numerous labourers from 
Bihar, the United Provinces, Chota Nagpur, and Cuttack. 
Oriyas are employed as domestic servants and /^/-bearers, 
while labourers from Chota Nagpur and Cuttack work in the 
brickfields and elsewhere during the dry season. On the 
other hand, a large number of natives of the District find 
employment in Calcutta as petty shopkeepers and clerks. 
The vernacular spoken is the dialect known as Central 
Bengali. Hindus number 861,116, or 82 per cent, of the 
total, and Musalmans 184,577, or 17*6 per cent., while of 
the remainder 2,766 are Animists and 759 Christians. The 
Muhammadans, who are chiefly Shaikhs, are found mostly in 
the head-quarters subdivision, where Hooghly and Pandua 
have long been centres of Muhammadan influence. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are those of the semi- 
aboriginal Bagdis (189,000), Kaibarttas (157,000), the great 
race-caste of Midnapore, Brahmans (73,000), and Sadgops 
(59,000), formerly the dominant caste of Gopbhum. Of the 
total population, 54 per cent, are supported by agriculture — 
an unusually small proportion for Bengal — 20 per cent, by 
industries, 2*5 per cent, by commerce, and 3*8 per cent, by 
the professions. 

A Portuguese mission at Bandel maintains a school attended 
by about 75 boys. The United Free Church Rural Mission 
possesses 2 mission schools and a zandna mission house, in 
addition to 4 out-stations. A school, formerly a college, founded 
in 1812 by the famous missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward, and a training school for native pastors of the Baptist 
Church are conducted by the Baptist Mission at Serampore. 
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The alluvial soil is extremely fertile and produces good rice General 
crops. A strip ten miles broad along the west bank of the 
Damodar receives the spill waters of that river, and but little £t™s° n " 
rice can be grown on it ; but it produces magnificent cold- and P nnci “ 
season crops of mustard and pulses, and also fine sugar-cane. paI crops ‘ 
The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste 

Irrigated 
from canals. 

Hooghly 

442 

x 94 

75 

12 

Serampore 

343 

173 

26 


Arambagh 

406 

183 


... 

Total 

1,19! 

55 ° 

164 

12 


Rice is the principal crop ; large quantities of the finer 
kinds are grown for the Calcutta market, while coarse rice is 
imported for local consumption. The winter harvest is the 
most important crop. Sugar-cane, jute, and betel-leaf ( Piper 
Retie) are extensively grown, and the District is noted for its 
market gardens : potatoes, yams, cauliflowers, cabbages, and 
brinjals (, Solatium melongena) are grown in great quantities, 
especially in the Serampore subdivision, for sale in Calcutta. 

During the last thirty years a series of drainage projects Impiove- 
have been carried out to drain the numerous marshes ; and me ? ts m 
the result has been to convert many square miles of marshy ti£d U " 
country into fertile arable land. Little advantage has been practice, 
taken of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans 
Acts, the average sums advanced annually during the decade 
ending 1901-2 being only Rs. 2,500. 

Pasturage is deficient, and the local cattle are poor and Cattle, 
ill-fed. They graze on the stubble and, while the crops are on 
the ground, are stall-fed with rice straw. Sheep are fattened 
for the Calcutta market, especially in the Pandua thana . 

The ordinary crops are irrigated only in seasons of drought ; Irrigation, 
but potatoes, sugar-cane, and betel-leaf require plentiful irriga- 
tion, the water being lifted from the nearest river, kkdl, or 
tank. Some irrigation takes place from the Eden and 
Midnapore Canals. 

A valuable description of fine sand used for mortar is dug up Minerals, 
from the old bed of the Saraswatl river at Magra, and lime- 
stone is quarried in tracts bordering on Midnapore District. 

In the early days of the East India Company, silk and Arts and 
cotton fabrics to the annual value of about 10 lakhs were“^ fac ’ 
woven ; and though these industries have declined, they are UrCS * 
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still important, and superior cotton fabrics fetch high prices. 
Silk and tasar fabrics are manufactured in the Arambagh sub- 
division, and silk handkerchiefs in Serampore town. The 
chief centres of the cotton-weaving industry are Serampore, 
Haripal, and Khanyan, the weavers in Serampore and its 
neighbourhood using an improved hand-loom with a fly- 
shuttle. Silk and cotton cloths are dyed by the weaving 
classes, and at Serampore silks are dyed and colour-printed. 
Some chikan work (embroidery) is done in the Dhaniakhali 
tha, 7 ia. Gunny cloth is manufactured at Balughat, and jute 
and hemp rope at Chatra, Sankarpur, Nabagram, and Khalsini. 
Castor and mustard oils are largely manufactured. Brass and 
bell-metal utensils are made in several places, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Bansbaria and Kamarpara. A colony of 
carpenters near Chandernagore work for the Calcutta shops, 
and in the Goghat thana ebony-wood work is manufactured, 
the articles finding a ready sale in Calcutta and the neigh- 
bouring Districts. Baskets are made at Mayapur, Bandipur, 
and Magra, and good mats are woven at Serampore, Bandi- 
pur, Akri, and Borai. Common pottery-ware is made at 
Bhadreswar and Sukinda, and large quantities of bricks, tiles, 
and surki are manufactured, chiefly in the Serampore sub- 
division. A cotton-mill at Serampore employs 800 hands, 
while as many as 23,000 earn a livelihood in the jute-mills at 
Serampore, Rishra, Champdani, Telinipara, and Chander- 
nagore. The Victoria Chemical Works at Konnagar produced 
in 1903-4 an out-turn of 900 tons of chemicals. 

Commerce. The chief exports are fine rice, pulses, silk, indigo, jute and 
hemp rope, cotton cloth, gunny-bags, bricks, tiles, and 
vegetables ; and the chief imports are common rice, English 
piece-goods, twist and yarn, salt, lime from Burdwan and 
Sylhet, tobacco, coal, kerosene oil, ghi, spices, and timber. 
The principal marts are Seoraphuli, Magra, Bhadreswar, and 
Bali Dlwanganj, at all of which agricultural produce is 
collected for dispatch, chiefly to Calcutta. The hand-loom 
cotton fabrics are sold at Salkhia Hat in Howrah District. 
Most of the important trade centres have the advantage of 
excellent means of transport by rail, river, canal, and road. 
Pack-bullocks are largely used in Arambagh. 

Pail ways. The east of the District is well provided with railways. The 
East Indian Railway (broad gauge) runs through it for a 
distance of about 41 miles, with eighteen stations in the 
District. The Tarakeswar branch of this railway, 22 miles 
n length, accommodates the pilgrim traffic to the famous 
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temple of Tarakeswar. The Naihati branch, leading to the 

Jubilee Bridge over the Hooghly, establishes communication 

with the Eastern Bengal State Railway. The Tarakeswar- 

Magra Railway (2 feet 6 inches gauge) leaves the East Indian 

Railway at Magra and joins the Tarakeswar branch at 

Tarakeswar ; recently this line has been extended to Tribenl. 

The Howrah-Sheakhala Steam Tramway (2 feet gauge) lies 

partly, and an extension of the Howrah-Amta Light Railway 

(2 feet gauge) from Jagatballabhpur to Champadanga almost 

wholly, within the District. Other lines have been projected, 

including the Hooghly- Katwa extension and the Burdwan- 

Howrah chord-line of the East Indian Railway, and the 

Bishnupur-Howrah chord-line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

The grand trunk road from Calcutta crosses the Hooghly at Roads. 

Palta and traverses the District for 37 miles, being joined at 

Ghireti by a branch from Salkhia through Serampore; it is 

maintained by the District board, the expenditure being met 

from Provincial funds. There are in addition 506 miles of 

District roads, of which 78 are metalled, and 844 miles of 

village tracks. The old Benares road was formerly a military 

road, but it is now in a neglected condition, being annually 

flooded by the water of the Damodar. The road from Tribenl 

to Guptipara formed the old through route from Calcutta to 

Nabadwlp, Murshidabad, Rangpur, and Darjeeling. .Other 

roads connect Chinsura with Dhanikhali and Khanpur, 

Hooghly town with Majnan, Magra with Khanpur, Pandua 

with Kalna, Bainchi with Dasghara, Chandernagore with 

Bhola, Baidyabati with Tarakeswar, Nabagram with Chaspur, 

Arambagh with Tetulmari, Uchalan with Midnapore, and 

Mayapur with Jagatpur, via Khanakul. The roads in the 

Arambagh subdivision are mostly fair-weather tracks, barely 

passable by bullock-carts during the rains. 

A daily service of steamers plies on the Hooghly between Water 

Calcutta and Kalna in Burdwan, calling at several places in co ^ mum ‘ 
. _ , cations. 

Hooghly District for passengers and cargo. 

The District is practically immune from famine ; but in Famine. 

1 866 some relief measures were necessary, and in 1874 there 

was slight distress in the northern tkanas. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into District 

three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Chinsura, Seram- s ? bdlvl- _ 
1 . _ ^ _ ,, , sions and 

pore, and Arambagh. The Magistrate-Collector is also staff. 
Collector of Howrah, which is subordinate to Hooghly for 
revenue purposes. He is assisted at head-quarters by a staff 
of one Joint-Magistrate and six Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, 
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The Serampore subdivision is in charge of a Joint-Magistrate, 
assisted by a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector and a Sub-Deputy- 
Collector. The subdivisional officer of Arambagh is a Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collector, and he has a Sub-Deputy-Collector 
subordinate to him. Chinsura is the head-quarters of the 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Division and of the District 
Civil Surgeon ; a second Civil Surgeon is stationed at 
Serampore. 

Civil and The District and Sessions Judge is also Judge of Howrah; 

criminal subordinate to him for civil work are two Sub-Judges, a Small 
uistice ** w * 

Cause Court Judge, and eight Munsifs, of whom two sit at 

Hooghly, three at Serampore, and three at Arambagh. The 

Additional District and Sessions Judge of the Twenty-four 

Parganas is also Additional District and Sessions Judge of 

Hooghly. The criminal courts include those of the Sessions 

and Additional Sessions Judges, the District Magistrate, and 

the above-mentioned magistrates. With the exception of 

dacoity, the District is comparatively free from serious crime. 

The French settlement of Chandernagore used to be a centre 

for the smuggling of opium and spirits, but this illicit trade 

has now been checked. 

Land The current land revenue demand, including that for 

revenue. Howrah, amounted in 1903-4 to 13-64 lakhs, payable by 
4,229 estates. The greater portion of the District is perma- 
nently settled, and the total demand from other classes of 
estates is only Rs. 6a, 000. Owing to the close assessment 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the incidence of 
land revenue (which amounts to Rs. 3-0-8 per cultivated 
acre) is higher than in any other District in Bengal, except 
Burdwan, of which Hooghly at that time formed part. As 
in that District, patni and darpatm tenures are common. 
Rents are high and have risen of late years. First-class rice 
land, which was formerly rented for Rs. 11-4 an acre, now 
pays from Rs. 15-12 to Rs. 27, and the rent of inferior rice 
land has risen from between Rs. 5-10 and Rs. 6-12 to 
between Rs. 7-14 and Rs. 10-2 an acre. Mulberry and 
tobacco lands are rented at from Rs. 18 to Rs. 45 an acre, 
and sugar-cane land at from Rs. 18 to Rs. 36. 

The table on the next page shows the collections of land 
revenue and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thou- 
sands of rupees. 

Local and Outside the eight municipalities of Hooghly (with Chin- 
govern- Pal SURA )> SERAMPORE, UTTARPARA, BAIDYABATI, BHADRESWAR, 

ment. Kotrang, Bansbaria, and Arambagh, local affairs are man- 
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aged by the District board, with subordinate local boards m 
each subdivision, besides five Union committees. In 1903-4 
the total income of the District board was Rs. 1,48,000, of 
which Rs. 79,000 was derived from Provincial rates ; the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,68,000, of which Rs. 98,000 
was spent on public works. The Howrah-Sheakhala Light 
Railway was constructed in 1897 under the auspices of the 
District board, which guarantees 4 per cent, on the capital 
and receives half the net profits above that sum. Under this 
agreement the District board paid Rs. 6,243 and Rs. 3,47 1 
in 1896-7 and 1898-9 respectively ; since that time the 
financial position has improved, and though the board has 
sometimes had to pay smaller sums, it has also occasionally 
received a share of profits. 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

13,37* 

21,90 

14,29* 

25,99 

13,36* 

23.78 

13,83 

24,23 


* Includes Howrah. 


Embankments have been constructed along portions of the Public 
Dwarkeswar, Sankra, Rupnarayan, Damodar, Kana Damodar, works * 
Kana Nadi, and Saraswati rivers. The Dankuni marsh was 
drained in 1873, and 20 square miles of almost valueless and 
very malarious country were thereby converted into fertile 
arable land. A small portion of the District is irrigated from 
the Eden Canal. The Hooghly is spanned at Naihati by 
a large cantilever bridge, which was opened in 1887 (see 
Hooghly River). 

The District contains 13 police stations and 23 outposts. Police and 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent m 1903 J* ai l 3 * 
consisted of 3 inspectors, 42 sub-inspectors, 67 head constables, 
and 699 constables. Chinsura. is the head-quarters of a com- 
pany of military police 100 strong, which is utilized, when 
necessary, to maintain order among the men working in the 
numerous mills on both banks of the Hooghly. There is 
one policeman to every 2*1 miles of area and to every 1,883 
persons. The rural police consists of 276 daffadars and 2,804 
chauklddrs . The District jail at Hooghly town can hold 
437 prisoners, and sub-jails at Serampore and Arambagh have 
a total accommodation for 43. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was io-6 per cent. Education. 
(19*7 males and 1*4 females). The proportion of literate 
females is higher than in any other part of Bengal except 
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Calcutta. The total number of pupils under instruction was 
53 j 95 6 * n i8 9 2 ~3 an d 43 > 9 IT in 1 900-1. In 1903-4, 43,667 
boys and 3,549 girls were at school, being respectively 55*2 
and 4*5 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The 
number of educational institutions, public and private, in the 
latter year was 1,469, including 2 Arts colleges, 97 secondary, 
1,224 primary, and 145 special schools. The expenditure on 
education was 3-45 lakhs, of which Rs. 60,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 42,000 from District funds, Rs. 5,000 
from municipal funds, and i*8i lakhs from fees. The principal 
educational institutions are in Hooghly town ; but one of the 
Arts colleges is at Uttarpara, where there is also a large 
public library given by Babu Jay Krishna Mukharji, the 
founder of the college. Public libraries are likewise main- 
tained at Hooghly town and Seram pore. 

In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 
6 had a total accommodation for 131 in-patients; the cases 
of 71,000 out-patients and 2,111 in-patients were treated, 
and 5,308 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 32,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 16,000 from Local and Rs. 7,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 from subscriptions. Besides 
these, there were in 1903 one police hospital and one railway 
hospital at Hooghly town, and 16 private hospitals in the 
District. 

Vaccination, which is compulsory within the municipal 
areas, is not making great progress in the District. In 1903-4 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 25,000, 
representing 27 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal \ vol. iii 
(1876); G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the Administration of the 
Hooghly District from 1795 to 1845 (Calcutta, 1888); Hooghly 
Medical Gazetteer ; and Lt.-Col. D. G. Crawford, I.M.S., 
A Brief History of the Hooghly District (Calcutta, 1903).] 

Hooghly Subdivision.-— Head-quarters subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 52' and 23 0 
14' N. and 87° 58' and 88° 30' E., with an area of 442 
square miles. The subdivision is a flat alluvial tract, inter- 
sected by numerous streams and containing a number ot 
swampy depressions. The population in 1901 was 308,715, 
compared with 309,616 in 1891, the density being 698 persons 
per square mile. It contains two towns, Hooghly with 
Chinsura (population, 29,383), the head-quarters, and Bans- 
baria (6,473); an ^ 942 villages. In addition to Hooghly 
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and Chinsura, Satgaon, Bandel, and Pandua possess his- 
torical and Tribeni some religions interest. Magra is an 
important mart. 

Serampore Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 40' and 22 0 55' 
N. and 87° 59' and 88° 22' E., with an area of 343 square 
miles. The subdivision consists of a level strip of land 
bounded on the east by the Hooghly river, and exhibits all 
the features of a thickly peopled deltaic tract. The population 
in 1901 was 413,178, compared with 399,987 in 1891. It 
contains five towns, Serampore (population, 44,451), the head- 
quarters, Uttarpara (7,036), Baidyabati (17,174), Bhadr- 
eswar (15,150), and Kotrang (5,944) ; and 783 villages. The 
towns, which are all situated along the bank of the Hooghly, 
contain a large industrial population, and the subdivision 
is more thickly populated than the rest of the District, there 
being no fewer than 1,205 persons per square mile. A shrine 
at Tarakeswar is largely resorted to by pilgrims. 

Arambagh Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Hooghly 
District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 36' and 23 0 2' N. and 
87° 30' and 87° 59' E., with an area of 406 square miles. 
The subdivision is a low-lying deltaic tract, which is generally 
looked on as the unhealthiest part of the District, and its 
crops are often damaged by floods caused by the Damodar 
spilling over its right bank. The Goghat thdna on the 
■western side of the Dwarkeswar has a laterite soil and is not 
subject to floods. The population in 1901 was 327,389, 
compared with 324,693 in 1891, the density being 806 per- 
sons per square mile. It contains one town, Arambagh 
(population, 8,281), the head-quarters ; and 658 villages. The 
chief marts are at Syambazar, Khanakul, and Bali. Bhitar- 
garh, 8 miles west of Arambagh, contains the ruins of Garh 
Mandaran, once the frontier town on the borders of Orissa 
and the scene of much fighting in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

Arambagh Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 
53' N. and 87° 47' E., on the Dwarkeswar river. Population 
(1901), 8,281. The name was changed from Jahanabad in 
1900, to distinguish it from the town of that name in Gaya 
District. Arambagh was constituted a municipality in 1886. 
The income and expenditure during the decade ending 190 1-2 
averaged Rs. 5,100 and Rs. 4,900 respectively. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 7,000, half of which was derived from 
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a tax on persons ; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,400. The 
town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accom- 
modation for 15 prisoners. 

Baidyabati. — Town in the Serampore subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22° 47' N. and 88° 20' 
E., on the bank of the Hooghly river. Population (1901), 
17,1 74. The town is an important trade centre, and Seoraphuli, 
a southern suburb, is a thriving market for jute and potatoes. 
A jute-mill at Champdani east of the town gives employment 
to 3,000 hands. Rope made of jute and hemp is manufac- 
tured within the town. Baidyabati was constituted a munici- 
pality m 1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 20,000, and the expenditure Rs. 18,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 25,200, of which Rs. 8,000 was 
derived from a tax on persons, and Rs. 5,000 from a con- 
servancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 22,000. 

Balagarh. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 8' N. and 88° 28' E., 
on the bank of the Hooghly river. Population (1901), 763. 
Balagarh is the seat of a large boat-building and timber trade. 
On the alluvial islands in the vicinity vegetables are largely 
grown for the Calcutta market. 

Bali. — -Village in the Arambagh subdivision of Hooghly 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 49' N. and 87° 46' E., on the 
west bank of the Dwarkeswar river. Population (1901), 732. 
Bali is the seat of a large trade in brass-ware and rice. Silk 
and cotton cloth of a superior quality are still manufactured 
here and in the neighbourhood, though the industry is on 
the decline. Dlwanganj, a contiguous village, is the seat of 
a large market. 

Bandel (from bandar , c a wharf’). — Suburb of Hooghly 
town in Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 55' N. and 
88° 24' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river, about a mile 
north of the town and within its municipal jurisdiction. It 
contains a Roman Catholic convent, said to be the oldest 
Christian church in Bengal. Over the gateway is a stone 
bearing the date 1599, which, however, records the foundation 
not of the present but of the original building, sacked and 
destroyed by the Muhammadans about the year 1629. It was 
rebuilt in 1660 by Gomez de Soto, and called the convent of 
Nossa Senhora D’Rojario ; the large hall on the east of the 
church was added about 1820. The title on which the 
property is held is a farmdn assigning 777 bighas of land to 
the community, granted by the emperor Shah Jahan in 1633 
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and subsequently confirmed in 1646. The Circuit House is a 
fine building, which was formerly the residence of the Dacoity 
Commissioner. Bandel is famous for its cream cheeses. 

Bansbaria ( Bansbati , c the place of bamboos — Town in 
the head-quarters subdivision of Hooghly District, Bengal, 
situated in 22 0 58' N. and 88° 24' E., on the bank of the 
Hooghly. Population (1901), 6,473. The town contains a 
group of three temples, of which the best known is that of 
Hanses war!, with thirteen pinnacles and an image of Siva in 
each. It was built in 1819 by Rani Sankarl DasT, the wife of 
a zammdar of the place, at a cost of 5 lakhs of rupees, and 
was formerly protected against the Marathas by a fort armed 
with four cannon. The group of temples occupies 1 5 acres of 
ground. Several tols or Sanskrit schools were formerly main- 
tained at Bansbaria, but Sanskrit studies are now on the 
decline. A considerable trade in brass and bell-metal ware 
and bricks is carried on. Bansbaria was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 6,600, and the expenditure Rs. 5,600. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was 
derived from a tax on persons ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 6,600. The old village of Tribeni is included in the 
municipal area. 

Bhadreswar. — Town in the Serampore subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 50' N. and 88° 
21' E., near the bank of the Hooghly. Population (1901), 
15,150. It is a thriving town and has the largest rice-market 
in the District. The Victoria Jute Mills give employment to 
5,700 hands. Bhadreswar was constitued a municipality in 
1869. The income during the decade ending 1901--2 aver- 
aged Rs. 12,000, and the expenditure Rs. x 1,000. In 1903—4 
the income was Rs. 16,000, of which Rs. 7,000 was derived 
from a tax on houses and lands; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 14,000. 

Chinsura* — Town in Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 53' N. and 88° 24' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river, 
a short distance to the south of Hooghly town. Chinsura 
is now included in the Hooghly municipality {see Hooghly 
Town), and the two towns contained in 1901 a joint population 
of 29,383. The Dutch established themselves at Chinsura in 
the early part of the seventeenth century and held the place till 
1825, when it was ceded by the Netherlands to Great Britain 
in part exchange for the English possessions in Sumatra. It 
was formerly used as a military invalid depot, and for regiments 
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arriving from or proceeding to England ; but in 1871 the mili- 
tary station was abandoned and the barracks were leased to 
the residents and utilized for schools, a post office, and other 
public purposes. Chmsura contains the courts, the Imambara 
Hospital with 40 beds, and a female hospital with 13 beds. 
The church and a large house on the river bank at a short 
distance to the north of it were built by the Dutch, the latter 
being the official residence of the Governor. The Armenian 
Church erected in 1695 is a building of considerable anti- 
quarian interest. Chinsura was the head-quarters of the Burd- 
wan Division from 1879 to 1884; they were then removed to 
Burdwan, but were again transferred to Chinsura in 1896. 
The Hooghly College is finely situated on the bank of the 
river near the church ; it was founded and endowed in 1836 
from a portion of the trust fund of the Saiyidpur estate in 
Jessore District. There are 150 students in the college, which 
teaches up to the B.A., and in some subjects to the M.A., 
standard of the Calcutta University ; and 200 boys in a school 
attached to the college. This school, the Chinsura Free 
Church Mission school, and the Chinsura Training Academy 
are all higher English schools. A public library was estab- 
lished in 1854 and is partly endowed. 

Hooghly Town. — Head-quarters of Hooghly District, 
Bengal, situated in 22 0 55' N". and 88° 24' E., on the right 
bank of the Hooghly river and on the East Indian Railway. 
Hooghly was founded by the Portuguese in 1537 on the decay 
of the royal port of Satgaon. At Gholghat, close to the 
present Hooghly jail, the ruins are still visible of a fortress 
which formed the nucleus of the town and port of Hooghly. 
Exasperated by the havoc wrought by the Portuguese pirates at 
Chittagong, and in order to revenge himself for the Hooghly 
governor’s refusal to assist him when he was in revolt against 
his father eight years previously, the emperor Shah Jahan sent 
a Mughal force against the town in 1632, which carried it by 
storm after a three and a half months’ siege. Over 1,000 Portu- 
guese were slaughtered, and more than 4,000 men, women, 
and children were made prisoners, and the place was then 
established as the royal port in lieu of Satgaon. The Portu- 
guese were allowed to return to Hooghly in 1633, the emperor 
making them a grant of 777 bighas of land at Bandel. The 
English factory at Hooghly dates from 1651, having been estab- 
lished under a farman granted by the emperor to Dr. Boughton, 
a surgeon in the East India Company’s service, who had cured 
his favourite daughter of a dangerous illness. In 1686 a 
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dispute took place between the English factors at Hooghly and 
the Nawab of Bengal, and a military force was dispatched from 
England to strengthen and protect the Company’s factories 
there. An accident precipitated the rupture. In October, 
1686, three English soldiers were set upon and beaten in the 
Hooghly bazar and taken to the governor’s house. After some 
street fighting the battery and the governor’s house were cap- 
tured by the English, who subsequently withdrew under an 
armistice to Calcutta, or Sutanuti as it was then called. This 
was the first collision between the English and the Muhamma- 
dan government in Bengal. 

Hooghly was the head-quarters of the Burdwan Division 
from 1871 to 1875, and from 1879 to 1884 they were at its 
suburb, Chinsura ; they were then moved to Burdwan, but 
were transferred back to Chinsura in 1896. The place is now 
decadent and its population with that of Chinsura, with which 
it is incorporated as a municipality, has declined from 34,761 
in 1872 to 29,383 in 1901. Hindus constitute 82*8 per cent, 
and Musalmans 16*6 per cent, of the total. The municipality 
was created in 1865. The income during the decade ending 
1 90 1-2 averaged Rs. 50,000, and the expenditure Rs. 47,000. 
In 1903-4 the total income was Rs. 60,000, including Rs. 

28.000 derived from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 18,000 
from a conservancy rate, Rs. 5,000 from a tax on vehicles, 
and Rs. 3,000 from tolls. The incidence of taxation was Rs. 
I - I 3-io per head of the population. In the same year the 
expenditure was Rs. 53,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was spent on 
lighting, Rs. 3,000 on drainage, Rs. 28,000 on conservancy, Rs. 

5.000 on roads, and Rs. 900 on education. The municipality 
maintains 51 miles of metalled and 76 miles of unmetalled 
roads. The grand trunk road, which passes through the town, 
and a few short lengths of road in the old cantonment are 
kept up by Government. The Imambara is a Shiah mosque, 
which was completed in 1861 at a cost of 2-2 lakhs from 
funds bequeathed by a wealthy Shiah nobleman, Muhammad 
Mohsin. The other principal buildings are the municipal office 
and jail ; the latter has accommodation for 43 7 prisoners, who 
are chiefly employed on bag-sewing for the neighbouring jute- 
mills and oil-pressing. The chief educational institutions are 
the Hooghly College at Chinsura, possessing a branch in 
Hooghly itself, a training college for schoolmasters, and the 
Madrasa. 

Khanakul. — Village in the Arambagh subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 43' N. and 87? 
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52' E., on the west bank of the Kana NadL Population 
(1901), 886. There is some trade in brass- ware, and cotton 
fabrics of a superior quality are manufactured in the neighbour- 
hood. Vegetables are extensively grown for the Calcutta 
market. A large temple to Siva stands on the river bank. 

Kotrang. — Town in the Serampore subdivision of Hooghly 
District, Bengal, situated m 22 0 41' N. and 88° 21' E., on 
the bank of the Hooghly river. Population (1901), 5,944. 
Bricks, surki t and tiles are made in large quantities, and rope 
and string are also manufactured. Kotrang was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income and expenditure during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 4,100 and Rs. 3,800 
respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,500, half of 
which was derived from a tax on persons ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 4,650. 

Magra. — Village in the head -quarters subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 59' N. and 88° 22' E., 
on the Magra Khal. Population (1901), 96. Magra is a 
station on the East Indian Railway and the terminus of the 
Magra-Tarakeswar Light Railway; it is an important mart 
with an extensive trade in grain and tobacco. Large quantities 
of sand from the bed of the old Saraswati river are exported 
to Calcutta and elsewhere for building purposes. 

Pandua Village. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 5' N. and 88° 
17' E., on the East Indian Railway and on the grand trunk 
road. Population (1901), 2,381. It was formerly noted for 
its manufacture of native paper, but the industry has dis- 
appeared. In ancient times Pandua, which is now only a 
small village, was the seat of a Hindu Raja and was fortified 
by a wall and trench 5 miles in circumference, traces of which 
can still be seen. There is also a tower (120 feet high), built 
to commemorate a victory gained by the Muhammadans over 
the Hindus in *340. 

Satgaon. — Ruined town in Hooghly District, Bengal, 
situated in 22 0 58' N. and 88° 23' E., to the north-west of 
Hooghly town. Population (1901), 153. Satgaon was the 
mercantile capital of Bengal from the days of Hindu rule until 
the foundation of Hooghly by the Portuguese. Its decay dates 
from the silting-up of the channel of the Saraswati ; and nothing 
now remains to indicate its former grandeur except a ruined 
mosque, the modem village consisting of a few miserable 
huts. Satgaon is said to have been one of the resting-places 
of Bhaglrath. De Barros writes that it was ‘less frequented 
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than Chittagong, on account of the port not being so con- 
venient for the entrance and the departure of ships/ Purchas 
states it to be * a fair citie for a citie of the Moores, and very 
plentiful, but sometimes subject to Patnaw/ In 1632, when 
Hooghly was declared a royal port, all the public offices were 
withdrawn from Satgaon, which rapidly fell into ruins. 

Serampore Town {Srtrdmpur). — Head-quarters of the 
subdivision of the same name in Hooghly District, Bengal, 
situated in 22 0 45' N. and 88° 2/ E., on the bank of the 
Hooghly river, opposite Barrackpore. The population in- 
creased from 24,440 in 1872 to 25,559 in 1881, to 35,952 in 
1891, and to 44,451 in 1901, the progress being due to the 
important mills which it contains. Of the total, 80 per cent, 
are Hindus and 19 per cent. Musalmans, while of the remainder 
405 are Christians. 

Serampore was originally a settlement of the Danes, who 
remained here until 1845, when by a treaty with the King of 
Denmark all the Danish possessions in India, consisting of the 
towns of Tranquebar and Serampore (or Fredenksnagar, as it 
was called) and a small piece of ground at Balasore formerly 
occupied as a Danish factory, were sold to the East India 
Company for i2-| lakhs of rupees. Serampore was the scene 
of the labours of the Baptist missionaries, Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward ; and the mission, in connexion with which its found- 
ers established a church, school, and library, still flourishes. 
Two great melas , the Snanjatra and the Rathjatra, are annually 
held in the Mahesh and Ballabhpur suburbs of the town. At 
the first the image of Jagannath is brought from his temple at 
Mahesh and bathed ; at the second and more important the 
image is dragged to the temple of a brother god, Radhaballabh, 
and brought back after an eight days’ visit. During these days 
an important fair is held at Mahesh, which is very largely 
attended, as many as 50,000 persons being present on the 
first and last days of the festival. The town contains several 
important mills, and silk- and cotton-weaving by hand is also 
largely carried on; other industries are silk-dyeing, brick- 
making, pottery, and mat-making. 

Serampore was constituted a municipality in 1865. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 55,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 53,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 60,000, including Rs. 29,000 derived from a tax on houses 
and lands, Rs. r 6,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 5,000 from 
tolls, Rs. 1,600 from a tax on vehicles, Rs. 1,500 from a tax on 
professions, &c., and Rs. 2,000 from the municipal market, 
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which is held in a corrugated iron building. The incidence of 
taxation was Rs. 1-3-5 P er head of the population. In the 
same year the expenditure was Rs. 54,000, the chief items 
being Rs 3,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 9,000 on drainage, 
Rs. 19,000 on conservancy, Rs. 7,000 on medical relief, 
Rs. 4,000 on roads, and Rs. 2,000 on education. The town 
contains 37 miles of metalled and 18 miles of unmetalled 
roads. 

The chief buildings are the courts, which occupy the site of 
the old Danish Government House, the school (late the college), 
the Danish (now the English) church built by subscription in 
1805, ^e Mission chapel, the Roman Catholic chapel, a sub- 
jail with accommodation for 28 prisoners, which was formerly 
the Danish courthouse, a dispensary with 42 beds, and the 
temples of Radhaballabh at Ballabhpur and of Jagannath at 
Mahesh. The former college, which was founded by the three 
Serampore missionaries, is now a high school. It possesses 
a fine library in which are several historic pictures, and had 
312 boys on the rolls in 1902 ; attached to it is a training 
school for native pastors of the Baptist Church. There are 
3 other high schools, 6 middle vernacular schools, and 15 
primary schools, of which 4 are for girls. A public library is 
maintained by subscriptions. 

Syambazar. — Village in the Arambagh subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 54' N. and 87° 34' E. 
Population (1901), 3,494. Its weavers are famous for their 
tasar silk fabrics, and it carries on some trade in tasar cocoons 
and ebony goods. Badanganj, a village about a mile distant, 
has a large timber trade. It has an old sarai or resthouse 
dating, according to an inscription on it, from 1747. 

Tarakeswar. — Village in the Serampore subdivision of 
Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 53' N. and 88° 2' E. 
Population (1901), 1,032. Tarakeswar is famous for its shrine 
dedicated to Siva, which is resorted to by large crowds of 
pilgrims all the year round. This temple is richly endowed 
with money and lands, supplemented by the offerings of wealthy 
devotees. It is under the management of a mahant or priest, 
who enjoys its revenues for life. Two large religious gather- 
ings are held annually at Tarakeswar. The first of these, the 
.Sivaratri, takes place in February; and the ceremonies en- 
joined on this occasion are considered by the followers of Siva 
to be the most sacred of all their observances. The three 
essential rites of the Sivaratri are : fasting during the day, 
holding a vigil during the night, and worshipping Siva as the 
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marvellous and interminable Ungam , thereby typifying the 
exaltation of Siva-worship over that of Vishnu and Brahma. 
It is estimated that 20,000 people visit the shrine on the 
occasion of this festival. A fair held at the same time con- 
tinues for three days. The second great religious festival is 
the Chaitra Sankranti (or New Year’s eve) falling in April, 
which is also the day of the swinging festival. The temple is 
then visited by persons who come for penance, or to lead a 
temporary ascetic life, in fulfilment of vows made to Siva at 
some crisis of their lives. The swinging festival of the present 
day is a very harmless affair compared with what it was for- 
merly ; the votaries are merely suspended by a belt, instead of 
by hooks pierced through the flesh. The fair on this occasion 
lasts six days, and is attended by 15,000 people. A branch 
of the East Indian Railway from Seoraphull to Tarakeswar 
was opened in 1885, and the village can also be reached by 
the Tarakeswar-Magra Railway. 

Tribeni (‘Three streams’). — Village in the head- quarters 
subdivision of Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 
59' N. and 88° 26' E., and now included within the Bans- 
baria municipality and connected with Magra by a branch of 
the Bengal Provincial Railway. It derives its name from its 
situation at the junction of three rivers : the Ganges or Hooghly, 
the Saraswati, and the Jamuna. The last-named stream flows 
into the Hooghly on its left bank, opposite the southern 
extremity of an extensive island in the middle of the river 
facing Tribeni. North of the Saraswati is the Tribeni ghat \ 
a magnificent flight of steps attributed to Mukund Deo, the 
last of the Gajapati kings of Orissa, 1559-68. South of the 
ghat lies the village of Tribeni, which is considered to possess 
great sanctity. The Rev. Mr. Long, in an article m the 
Calcutta Review published many years ago, says that Tribeni 
was one of the four great centres of Hindu learning, the others 
being Nabadwlp, Santipur, and Guptipara. Tribeni formerly 
contained over thirty Sanskrit schools, and it was also once 
noted for its trade. 

South of Tribeni village stands a famous mosque, built with 
materials obtained from an older Hindu temple, which con- 
tains the tomb of Jafar Khan, described by the late Professor 
Blochmann in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
vol. xxxix, part i, for 1870, p. 282. The principal Hindu 
festivals held at Tribeni are the following : Makara Sankranti 
or Uttarayan, the day on which the sun enters Capricorn, takes 
place in January on the last day of the Hindu month of Paus 

BE. I, 2 
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and the first day of the succeeding month of Magh — the 
great bathing festival on Sagar Island is held at this time, and 
a mela or fair at TribenI, which is attended by about 8.000 
persons — Bisuva Sankranti, held m honour of the Sun at the 
time of the vernal equinox, falling in February ; Baruni, the 
great bathing festival of Bengal, in honour of Varuna, the god 
of the waters, held in February or March ; Dasahara, held in 
June, in commemoration of the descent of the goddess Ganga 
from heaven, to save the souls of the 60,000 sons of king 
Sagar, who were reduced to ashes for the crime of assaulting 
a Brahman sage ; Kartik Puja, held in November, in honour 
of Kartikeya, son of the goddess Durga. All these gatherings 
form occasions for trade. 

Uttarpara. — Town in the Serampore subdivision of Hooghly 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 40' N. and 88° 21' E., on the 
bank of the Hooghly river, immediately north of Bally in 
Howrah District. Population (1901), 7,036. Uttarpara was 
the family residence of the enlightened zamindar , Jay Krishna 
Mukharjl, and has a public library. This institution is especially 
rich in works on local topography and books published in India. 
It consists in part of the library slowly amassed by the Hurkdru 
newspaper in Calcutta during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The building is in the pillared Italian style, and is 
one of the most imposing edifices on the Hooghly. The town 
also contains a college and a charitable association known as 
the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha, aided by Government. Uttar- 
para was constituted a municipality in 1865. The income 
during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 14,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 17,000, half of which was derived from a tax on houses 
and lands; and the expenditure was Rs. 17,500. 

Boun- Howrah District ( Habard ). — Small District in the Burd- 
daries,con- w ^ n Division of Bengal, lying between 22 0 13' and 22 0 47' N. 
andriver ’ and 87° 51' and 88° 22' E., with an area of 510 square miles, 
system. Howrah, which is a separate magisterial charge, is for revenue 
purposes subordinate to Hooghly District, by which it is 
bounded on the north ; its western and eastern boundaries are 
the Rupnarayan and the Hooghly rivers, which separate it 
from Midnapore and the Twenty-four Parganas and meet at 
its southern angle. 

The District is intersected from north to south by the 
Damodar, which falls into the Hooghly opposite Falta Point. 
There are many small streams and watercourses, the principal 
being the Kana Damodar, a tributary of the river of that 
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name, which rises near Tarakeswar in Hooghly District, and 
falls into the Damodar at Amta; the Saraswati, at one time 
the main channel of the Ganges but now merely a branch of 
the Hooghly, which it leaves near Tribenl and, after flowing 
southwards through Howrah, rejoins at Sankrail ; and the 
Gaighata Bakshi Khal, which connects the Rupnarayan 
and Damodar. The District is studded with depressions lying 
between the larger rivers, the most important being the Raja- 
pur marsh between the Hooghly and Damodar, which is now 
being gradually drained; towards the south the country lies 
so low as to require protection by costly Government and 
private embankments. 

The surface is covered with alluvium, consisting chiefly of Geology, 
sandy clay and sand. 

The vegetation is composed almost exclusively of the Botany, 
aquatic and marsh plants to be met with in rice-fields, such 
as Hydrilla , Utricularia , Caesulia , or of those semi-spontaneous 
plants that form the village shrubberies of Central Bengal, 
such as Glycosmis , Trema , Urena , Solanum , Datura , , Leonotis , 
and the like. Waste places are generally covered with a weedy 
vegetation ; and one of the striking features is the extent to 
which such woods as occur in these places are exotic so 
far as Bengal is concerned, many of them, such as Scoparia, 
Ageratum , Evolvulus nummularius , and Peperomia pellucida , , 
being originally natives of America. 

Wild hog abound in the south, and a stray leopard is Fauna, 
occasionally seen. 

Humidity is high, but the rainfall is rarely excessive, the Climate, 
average yearly total being 57 inches, of which 5-5 inches fall 
in May, 10-2 in June, 12 in July, 12-3 in August, and 8*i in rain f a Il. 
September. The climate resembles that of Calcutta and the 
Twenty-four Parganas ; separate statistics of temperature are 
not available. 

The District is subject to floods, owing to the sudden rising Natiual 
of the Damodar and Rupnarayan rivers ; and destructive calanuties * 
inundations occurred in 1823, 1833, and 1864. Embankments 
were formerly maintained along both banks of the Damodar ; 
but they were breached almost every year, and those along the 
right bank were eventually abandoned in order to preserve 
those on the left bank of the river. In September, 1900, an 
abnormal rainfall of 24 inches in 48 hours caused extensive 
floods. Many cattle were drowned, and hundreds of houses 
destroyed, and the rice crop was ruined over an area of 
150 square miles. Destructive cyclones occurred in 1832, 
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The 

people. 


1833, 1842, and 1864, the last wrecking several vessels in the 
Hooghly. The great earthquake of 1897 caused much damage 
to brick-built houses in Howrah city. 

Howrah, with the rest of the Burdwan Division and the 
District of Birbhum, formed part of the old Hindu province 
of Bengal known as Rarh, but very little authentic information 
exists regarding its early history. The neighbourhood of 
Howrah city has long been a centre of European trade. 
When the Portuguese began to frequent the Hooghly river, 
about 1530, an important mart sprang up at Betor, close to 
Sibpur, where goods were transhipped from their vessels into 
small boats in which they were carried to Satgaon, near the 
modern town of Hooghly. Betor was abandoned towards 
the end of the sixteenth century m favour of Sutanuti, the 
site of the modern Calcutta. In 1687 Job Charnock settled 
temporarily at Ulubaria before he founded Calcutta. In 1819 
Hooghly and Howrah were separated from Burdwan, of which 
they had previously formed part, and made into a separate 
District. Howrah is still an apanage of Hooghly for revenue 
purposes, but in 1843 it was constituted a separate magisterial 
charge. 

The population increased from 635,878 in 1872 to 675,394 
in 1881, to 763,625 in 1891, and to 850,514 in 1901. Malaria 
is prevalent in rural areas owing to the bad drainage, and the 
mortality from cholera, dysentery, and diarrhoea is also high. 

Details of the population in 1901 for each subdivision are 
shown below : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Howrah. , 
Ulubaria 

District total 

337 

2 

365 

I,o86 

431.257 

419.257 

2,493 

1,244 

+ 177 

+ 55 

52,136 

45,865 

510 

2 

M 5 1 


1,668 

+ 11.4 

98,001 


Note -Ulubaria town has been created a municipality since the Census of 1901. 


In 1901 a fifth of the population was urban, dwelling in 
the two towns of Howrah and Bally, which are industrial 
suburbs of Calcutta, In the whole District there are 1,668 
persons per square mile ; excluding Howrah and Bally the 
density is 1,35 i j which is still greater than that of any other 
District in Bengal. Nearly half the increase in the decade 
ending 1901 was due to the exceptional expansion of Howrah 
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City. Howrah gains largely by immigration from all the 
neighbouring Districts, except Calcutta, and also from the 
United Provinces and Bihar. Most of these immigrants are 
attracted by the mills, iron-works, and other industries in 
Howrah city, and barely a third of the inhabitants of this 
busy manufacturing centre are District born. The local ver- 
nacular is the dialect of Central Bengal. Hindus number 
672,544, or 79 per cent, of the total, and Muhammadans 
1 75, 1 23, or 20*6 per cent.; among the remainder are 2,588 


Christians. 

Nearly all the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, while Kaibarttas 
(231,000), the great race-caste of Midnapore, constitute more 
than two-thirds of the Hindus. Brahmans (52,000) and the 
semi-aboriginal Bagdis (73,000) are also numerous. Of the 
total population, 42 per cent, are supported by agriculture, 
26 per cent, by industries, 2*3 per cent, by commerce, and 
3-7 per cent, by the professions. The proportion of agricul- 
turists is lower, and that of the industrial population higher, 
than in any District outside Calcutta, many of the people 
even in the rural areas going daily to work m the metropolis. 

The majority of the Christians are Europeans and Eurasians 
employed in Howrah city ; and in 1901 native Christians 
numbered only 579. The Church of England Zanana Mission 
maintains three girls’ schools in Howrah attended by 327 
pupils, and a Baptist mission and a branch of the Oxford 
University Mission also work there. The Church Missionary 
Society supports a resident missionary for evangelistic work 
among the Hindi-speaking population. A small American 
mission belonging to a community calling itself £ The Church 
of God 5 is established in Ulubaria. 

The agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in. 
square miles : — 


Castes and 
occupa- 
tions. 


Christian 

missions. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Howrah . 

m 

53 

7 

Ulubaria . 

337 

120 

16 

Total 

5 1 ® 

178 

23 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


Owing to the silt deposited by the rivers, the soil is very 
fertile. The staple product is rice, the winter crop being by 
far the most important, but wheat, barley, maize, mustard, 
jute, and hemp are also grown. Fodder is abundant, though 
there are few regular pasture-grounds. A market held at 
Ulubaria every Saturday is largely frequented by dealers in 
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cattle and poultry. Six fairs are held to which agricultural 
produce is brought for sale, the chief being the Ram Krishna 
Paramhansa mela . The District is not liable to famine ; and 
the people as a whole are so well off that there is no need for 
advances under the Loans Acts, except when the crops are 
damaged by floods. 

Irrigation. The Howrah, Rajapur, and Barajala drainage schemes 
described below serve also for irrigation purposes m years of 
drought, when water is let in from the rivers. Some lands on 
the banks of the Kana Damodar are occasionally watered 
from the Eden Canal. 

Arts and Domestic industries are few and unimportant. Hand-made 

manufac- paper of an inferior quality is produced on a small scale m 
the Amta thana. Silkworms are still reared in some parts, the 
thread being taken to Calcutta and Ghatal for sale; but the 
industry is dying out, the annual value of the silk being 
estimated at only Rs. 12,500. Earthenware articles are made 
throughout the District, and the pottery of Sankrail, Patihal, 
Chandlpur, and Bally has a local repute, the annual out-turn 
being valued at Rs. 1,17,030. Tiles are made at Barrackpur 
in the Bally thana . 

But, if home industries are insignificant, the case is far 
otherwise with industries dependent on European methods 
and worked with European capital. The bank of the Hooghly 
is lined with no less than 56 factories, employing 51,000 hands. 
These include 6 cotton-mills, 9 jute-mills, 7 jute-presses, 
2 paper-mills, 3 flour-mills, 5 railway workshops, 4 engineering 
workshops, 4 iron-works, 4 rope-works, 4 dockyards, 2 salt- 
crushing mills, a printing press, lime-works, and cement-works. 
In 1903-4 the cotton-mills contained 176,100 spindles, 
•employed 4,400 hands, and turned out 18,000,000 lb. of goods 
valued at 56 lakhs. The jute-mills with 84,000 spindles and 
4,060 looms employed 27,000 hands, and manufactured goods 
to the value of 251 lakhs. The paper-mills at Bally produced 
paper worth 13^ lakhs. In addition to the larger iron-works 
mentioned above, 16 small firms managed by native agency 
purchase pig-iron and scrap-iron in Calcutta, and manufacture 
weights, sugar-cane presses, rollers, bolts, plant for oil- and 
jute-mills, building and carriage material, railings, iron safes, 
&c., the out-turn being valued in 1901 at 1*39 lakhs. Bricks 
are extensively manufactured along the right bank of the 
Hooghly and the Bally Khal, where 91 brick-fields employ 
2,660 hands and produce an out-turn valued at nearly 4 lakhs. 
About a third of the brick-fields are worked by native 
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methods, but the use of pug-mills and Bull’s patent kilns 
is spreading. 

For commercial purposes the District forms part of Calcutta. Commerce 
Howrah city is the terminus of both the East Indian and the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railways, which connect Calcutta with Upper 
India, with Bombay, and with Nagpur and Madras. The chief 
articles of export are rice, vegetables, betel-leaf, sugar-cane, 
wheat, flour, coco-nuts, hukkas , hides, cotton cloth, cotton 
twist, silk, bricks, and ropes. The chief imports are rice, 
wheat, pulses, oilseeds, European piece-goods, kerosene oil, 
jute, hemp, gkf, sugar, spices, cotton, cotton twist and yarn, 
wine and other liquors, salt, tobacco, timber, iron, straw, 
potatoes, shoes, and glass. The chief centres of trade are 
Howrah City, Bally, Ghusuri, Salkhia, Sankrail, 
Ulubaria, and Amt a. 

Besides the two great railways mentioned above, the How- Railways 
rah-Sheakhala and Howrah- Amta Light Railways have opened anci roads * 
out tracts in the north and north-west which were formerly 
difficult of access. An extension of the Amta line from Jagat- 
ballabhpur to Champadanga has been sanctioned. The grand 
trunk road leading north from Sibpur, and the Orissa trunk 
road, which in this District runs from Ulubaria to the Rup- 
narayan river, are maintained from Provincial funds, their 
aggregate length in the District being 25 miles. Exclusive of 
these and of the roads within Howrah and Bally munici- 
palities, the District contains 117 miles of road, of which 
35 are metalled, and 441 miles of village tracks. 

Before the opening of the Cuttack branch of the Bengal- Water 
Nagpur Railway, the Midnapore Canal formed the main ^nons 111 " 
route between Calcutta and Midnapore. The first two reaches 
of this canal, running westwards from Ulubaria on the Hooghly 
to the Damodar and thence to the Rupnarayan, lie within the 
District. The two latter rivers are also connected by the 
Gaighata Bakshi Khal, an improved natural waterway. Other 
navigable channels are the Bally Khal, which runs from the 
D5nkuni marsh into the Hooghly at Bally and forms the main 
outfall of the Dankuni drainage, and the Sankrail, Kalsapa, 
Mithakunda, and Pukuria Khals. Inland navigation is carried 
on in small country boats ; and daily steamer services connect 
Calcutta with Rajganj, Ulubaria, Ghatal (via Ulubaria), and 
Kalna (via Bally and Uttarpara), all of which serve places 
within the District. 

It has already been mentioned that Howrah, when made District 
a .separate magisterial charge, continued for revenue purposes su hdivi- 
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to form part of Hooghly. Land revenue and cesses are still 
paid there ; but the Magistrate of Howrah has been appointed 
a Deputy-Collector and declared independent of Hooghly with 
regard to excise, land acquisition, salt, income-tax, treasury, 
and stamps. He is assisted by a staff of one Joint-Magistrate 
and three or four Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, while another 
Deputy-Collector, assisted by a Sub-Deputy, is in charge of 
the Ulubaria subdivision. Howrah city is the head-quarters 
of an Assistant Inspector-General of railway police. 

The administration of civil justice is controlled by the Dis- 
trict Judge of Hooghly. The District shares with Hooghly 
a Small Cause Court Judge, assisted by a Registrar, for the 
disposal of petty money claims; and there are five Munsifs, 
of whom three are stationed in Howrah city, and one each at 
Amta and Ulubaria. Sessions cases are tried by the Addi- 
tional Judge of the Twenty-four Parganas. Howrah, with its 
large labour force and fluctuating population, is a convenient 
centre for criminals ; and it is largely frequented by professional 
thieves from up-country. 

The approximate rent paid by the actual cultivator to his 
immediate landlord is Rs. 13 per acre for rice lands, Rs. 26 for 
sugar-cane fields, Rs. 22 for jute lands, and Rs. 16 for autumn 
rice lands. The land revenue and cess accounts are included 
in those of Hooghly District, and it is only in recent years 
that those for revenue from other sources were made separate. 
The latter amounted to Rs. 4,06,000 in 190 1-2 and to 
Rs. 4,62,000 in 1903-4. 

Outside the municipal towns of Howrah, Bally, and Ulu- 
baria, local affairs are managed by the District board, with 
subordinate local boards at Howrah and Ulubaria. In 1903-4 
the income of the District board was Rs. 1,13,000, of which 
Rs. 39,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. t, 04,000, half of which was spent on public works. The 
Howrah District board was the pioneer in introducing light 
railways in Bengal ; the railways from Howrah to Amta and 
to Sheakhala were constructed under a guarantee of 4 per cent, 
interest on the capital, the board receiving half of any profits 
earned m excess of that amount. The board has profited 
handsomely by the former railway. 

The embankments along the Damodar and on the south 
bank of the Gaighata Bakshi Khal have a total length of 
37 miles, and there are 6 miles of takavi embankment on 
the left bank of the Madaria Khal. Large areas have been 
drained by the Rajapur, Howrah, and Barajala drainage 
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schemes, the works consisting of drainage channels with 
sluices leading into the Hooghly. These serve also as a pro- 
tection against drought, as they afford a means of irrigation 
in years of deficient rainfall. The Hooghly is spanned by 
a pontoon bridge, which is described in the article on Cal- 
cutta, and the Damodar and Rupnarayan have been bridged 
near their mouths by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. At Sibpur 
are situated the Botanical Gardens, which are beautifully laid 
out along the Hooghly and are stocked with both ornamental 
and useful plants. They were founded in 1788, at the 
instance of Colonel Alexander Kyd, for the collection of 
plants indigenous to the country, and for the introduction and 
acclimatization of foreign species. This object has been fully 
realized, and the gardens are a centre of botanic science for 
all India. They cover 272 acres and contain a fine herbarium, 
a botanical library, and monuments to the first two Super- 
intendents, Kyd and Roxburgh. 

The District contains 18 police stations and 14 outposts. Police and 
The police force subordinate to the District Superintendent J* alls * 
in 1903 (including extra police) consisted of 5 inspectors, 

25 sub-inspectors, 47 head constables, and 688 constables; 
there was also a rural police force of 132 daffaddrs and 1,374 
chaukidars. There was one policeman to every o-8 square 
mile of area and to every 1,431 persons. Subsidiary jails at 
Howrah city and Ulubaria have an aggregate accommodation 
for 61 prisoners. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 11*5 per cent. Education. 
(21*2 males and 1*2 females), the proportion for males being 
exceeded in Bengal only in the case of Calcutta. The total 
number of pupils under instruction was 33,200 in 1892-3 and 
33,464 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 39,301 boys and 2,331 girls 
were at school, being respectively 59*6 and 3*7 per cent, of 
the children of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in 1903 was 940, including 
58 secondary, 829 primary, and 53 special schools. The. 
expenditure on education was 3*62 lakhs, of which 1*48 lakhs 
was contributed by Government, Rs. 24,000 by the District 
board, and Rs. 6,000 by municipalities, while 1*58 lakhs was 
derived from fees. The principal educational institution is 
the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur. 

In 1903, excluding the General Hospital in Howrah city, Medical, 
the District contained 5 dispensaries, of which 2 had accom- 
modation for 9 in-patients; the cases of 25,000 out-patients 
and 169 in-patients were treated, and 1,583 operations were 
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performed. The expenditure was Rs. 9,000, of which Rs. 200 
was met from Government contributions, Rs. 3,000 from Local 
and Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 from 
subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the municipal areas. 
Elsewhere vaccination is backward, and the number of suc- 
cessful vaccinations in 1903-4 was only 21,500, or 25 per 1,000 
of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal \ vol. in 
(1876); and C. N. Banerjee, Account of Howrah, Past and 
Present (Calcutta, 1872).] 

Howrah Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Howrah District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 30' and 22°42' N. 
and 88° 2 ' and 88° 22' E., with an area of 173 square miles. 
The subdivision is a level plain, bounded on the east by the 
Hooghly river, and containing numerous swampy depressions 
farther inland. The population in 1901 was 431,257, com- 
pared with 366,296 in 1891, the density being 2,493 persons 
per square mile. It contains two towns, Howrah (popula- 
tion, 157,594), the head-quarters, and Bally (18,662); and 
365 villages. 

Ulubaria Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Howrah 
District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 13' and 22 0 47' N. and 
87° 51' and 88° 12' E., with an area of 337 square miles. The 
subdivision is a low-lying alluvial tract, watered by the 
Hooghly, Rupnarayan, and Damodar. The population in 
1901 was 4*9j 2 57> compared with 397,329 in 1891, the 
density being 1,244 persons per square mile. It contains one 
town, Ulubaria (population, 5,395), the head- quarters ; and 
1,085 villages. 

Amta, — Village in the Ulubaria subdivision of Howrah 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 35' N. and 88° i' E., on the 
Damodar river. Population (1901), 210. Amta is a con- 
siderable trade centre, and is connected with Howrah by a 
light railway, of which it is the terminus. 

Bally (Bah). — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Howrah District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 39' N. and 88° 21' E., 
on the bank of the Hooghly. The population increased 
from 13,715 m 1872 to 14,815 in 1881, 16,700 in 1891, and 
18,662 in 1901. Bally is a flourishing town, containing 
paper- and bone-mills. It is a station on the East Indian 
Railway, 7 miles from Calcutta, and a place of call for a daily 
service of steamers between Calcutta and Kalna. The Bally 
Khal, which forms the main drainage channel of the Dankuni 
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marshes, here debouches into the Hooghly, and along its right 
bank is a very large brick-making industry. Bally was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1883. The income during the 
decade ending 1901--2 averaged Rs. 20,000, and the expen- 
diture Rs. 18,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 32,000, half 
of which was derived from a tax on houses and land ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 29,000. The municipality maintains 
15 miles of metalled and 13 miles of unmetalled roads. 

Ghusuri. — Northern suburb of Howrah city in Howrah 
District, Bengal, containing jute and cotton-mills, jute-pressesj 
and rope-works. The last, founded a century ago, foims the 
oldest factory industry m the town. Ghusuri is a permanent 
market, with a large trade in agricultural produce. 

Howrah City. — Head-quarters of Howrah District, Bengal, 
situated in 22 0 35' N. and 88° 21' E., on the right bank of 
the Hooghly, opposite Calcutta. The city, which stretches 
for 7 miles along the banks of the river and includes the 
important suburbs of Sibpur, Ghusuri, Salkhia, and Ram- 
krishnapur, is now a great industrial suburb of Calcutta, of 
comparatively modern growth. In the sixteenth century a 
market sprang up at Betor, near Sibpur, where the Portuguese 
used to tranship their goods from their sea-going vessels into 
the small river craft which ascended the Hooghly to Satgaon. 

Towards the end of the century Betor was deserted in favour 
of Sutanuti, the site of the modem Calcutta. In 1785 
Howrah was a small village held by one Mr. Lovett, who 
found it so unprofitable that he petitioned to be allowed to 
relinquish it. The Nawab Nazim’s artillery park was at one 
time stationed here ; and the artillery practising ground is 
shown in old maps, north of the railway, where the most 
densely populated part of the city now is, The Government 
salt golds were located within the limits of the town, and it 
gradually grew in importance until in 1843 it became the seat 
of a separate Magistracy. In 1853 a further impetus was 
given to its development by the establishment here of the 
terminus of the East Indian Railway, the first section of 
which was opened to traffic in 1854. In 1874 the pontoon 
bridge was opened, and the improved communication with 
Calcutta thus afforded enabled many of the people employed 
in the metropolis to reside on the right bank of the Hooghly. 
Meantime, there had been a continuous development of Industries, 
various large industries conducted according to European 
methods, of which the rope-works at Ghusuri and Shaii- 
mar, founded a century ago, are probably the oldest. 
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Then followed iron foundries and engineering works, and 
subsequently the rise of the jute and cotton-spinning industries, 
until at the present time there are no less than forty registered 
factories working within municipal limits. 

Excluding 13,715 persons in Bally, which then belonged to 
Howrah but has since been made a separate municipality, the 
population in 1872 was 84,069. In 1881 it had grown to 
90,813, and in 1891 to 116,606, while at the Census of T901 
it was 157,594, or 35 per cent, more than in 1891 and nearly 
87 per cent, more than in 1872. This rapid expansion is due 
almost entirely to the great industrial development that has 
taken place. The growing demand for labour has been met 
by immigration, about two-thirds of the inhabitants being 
immigrants, chiefly from up-country. More than 33,000 come 
from the United Provinces, and about 25,000 from Bihar. 
Among these foreigners there is an enormous excess of males, 
who outnumber the females in the ratio of 2 to 1. They are 
for the most part operatives in the mills, who return home as 
soon as they can afford to do so. In the meantime, they live 
huddled together in crowded lodging-houses. This over- 
crowding is not a necessary condition in Howrah, as there is 
ample room for building at no great distance from the centres 
of industry. It proceeds partly from the desire of the opera- 
tives to live as near as possible to their work, partly from their 
poverty which leaves them little to spare for rent, and partly 
from the pressure of municipal taxation which falls heaviest on 
huts and discourages the construction of new ones, unless 
there is a certainty of their being kept full of lodgers. With 
the exception of Calcutta, Howrah is now the most populous 
city in Bengal. Of the total population, 73-6 per cent, are 
Hindus and 24-9 per cent. Muhammadans, while there are 
2,282 Christians and 71 followers of other religions. 

Howrah was constituted a municipality in 1862. The 
income during the ten years ending 1901-2 averaged 5-86 
lakhs, and the expenditure 5*40 lakhs. The rapid growth of 
the population has led to a great increase in the value of 
house property and land, and the income has more than 
doubled duiing the decade, amounting in 1903-4 to 9*71 
lakhs, of which 1-83 lakhs was derived from a tax on houses 
and property, 1*49 lakhs from a conservancy rate, 1*33 lakhs 
from a water rate, Rs. 55,000 from a lighting rate, Rs. 12,000 
from a tax on vehicles, and Rs. 52,000 as rent from lands and 
other municipal property. The incidence of taxation was 
Rs. 3-6-6 per head of the population. In the same year the 
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expenditure was 6-io lakhs, including Rs. 60,000 spent on 
lighting, Rs. 97,000 on water-supply, Rs. 18,000 on drainage, 

Rs. 1,79,000 on conservancy, Rs. 55,000 on roads, Rs. 17,000 
on medical relief, and Rs. 5,000 on education. Portions of 
the city have been lit with gas for more than 25 years, and the 
system is being extended; but the greatest recent improve- 
ment was the introduction in 1896 of a filtered water-supply 
from water-works, filters and pumping stations having been 
constructed at Serampore. The city had previously suffered 
very severely from water famines and from cholera ; but since 
the opening of the water-works the former have ceased, and the 
latter has not appeared in epidemic form. On the other 
hand, the general death-rate has risen. The city lies low, and 
the amount of stagnant water has greatly increased since the 
water-works were opened. It is in urgent need of an efficient 
system of drainage. The municipality maintains 50 miles of 
metalled and 4 miles of unmetalled roads. 

Howrah is the terminus of both the East Indian and the Public 
Bengal-Nagpur Railways, which bring down the coal and other works, 
products of the western Districts and connect Calcutta with 
the general railway system of Upper India and the Peninsula. 

It is also the terminus of the Howrah-Amta and Howrah- 
Sheakhala Light Railways. It is connected with Calcutta by 
a floating pontoon bridge (see Calcutta). The chief public 
buildings are the Magistrate’s office, the civil courts, the 
District board and municipal offices, the Howrah General 
Hospital, the Sibpur Civil Engineering College, and the 
Howrah District school. The jail has accommodation for 18 
convicted and 31 under-trial prisoners. 

For police purposes the city is divided into 3 thanas , Police. 
Howrah, Golabari, and Sibpur; and the police force in 1904 
consisted of 3 inspectors, 5 sub-inspectors, 1 8 head constables, 
and 345 constables. 

The principal educational institution is the Civil Engineer- Education 
ing College at Sibpur, which occupies the buildings and 
premises of the old Bishop’s College, now transferred to 
Calcutta. The college contains four departments. In the 
Engineer department, the course extends over four years, after 
which the pupils have to undergo a further period of one 
year’s practical training under the Public Works department 
to obtain the final college certificate; a certain number of 
the successful graduates receive appointments in Government 
service. The course in the Apprentice department lasts for 
five years, but those leaving after three and a half years are 
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entitled to third-grade overseers’ certificates. The Artisan 
class is chiefly for the benefit of sons of mistris (carpenters), 
and a stipend of from R. i to Rs. 3 a month is given to those 
who turn out satisfactory work. The Agricultural class is to 
be transferred to the Imperial Institution at Pusa. The total 
number of pupils under instruction in 1903-4 was 386, 
and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,50,000, of which 
Rs. 1,28,000 was met from Provincial funds and the balance 
from fees. 

Medical. The Howrah General Hospital has 112 beds; and in 1903 
1,848 in-patients and 13,000 out-patients were treated, and 
1,521 operations were performed. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 34,000, of which Rs. 6,000 was contributed by Govern- 
ment, Rs. 10,000 from Local funds, Rs. 5,000 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 9,000 from subscriptions. 

Salkhia. — Northern suburb of Howrah City, Bengal, con- 
taining docks, Government salt godowns, salt crushing-mills, 
jute-presses, and engineering and iron works. 

Sankrail. — Village in Howrah District, Bengal, situated 
in 22 0 34' N. and 88° 14' E., on the bank of the Hooghly. 
It contains jute-mills and cement works, and pottery of some 
local repute is also manufactured. The Sankrail Khal, which 
here enters the Hooghly river, forms a means of communica- 
tion with the interior of Hooghly District. 

Sibpur. — Southern suburb of Howrah City, Bengal, 
opposite Fort William. During the last century the place has 
grown from a small village into a flourishing town, possessing 
jute-mills, flour-mills, and engineering and rope works. On 
the river side, to the south, are the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
among the finest of their kind in the world. A fort was 
erected here in the sixteenth century to defend the shipping 
from the piratical incursions of the Maghs or Arakanese. 
A little above the gardens stands the Sibpur Engineering 
College. 

Ulubaria Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Howrah District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 28' N. 
and 88° 7' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river, 15 miles 
south of Howrah. Population (1901), 5,395. Ulubaria is the 
starting-place of the Midnapore Canal, and a station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The road to Midnapore and Orissa 
crosses the Hooghly at this point by a ferry. Daily services 
of steamers run from Calcutta to Ulubaria, and also via 
Ulubaria to Ghatal. A large weekly cattle market is held here. 
Ulubaria was constituted a municipality in 1903. In 1903-4 
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the income was Rs. 3,000, of which Rs. 2,000 was derived 
from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 2,600. The town contains the usual public offices ; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 10 prisoners. In 1687 
Job Charnock settled at Ulubaria for a short time before 
laying the foundation of Calcutta. 
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Presidency Division. — Commissionership of Bengal, ex- 
tending from the Ganges on the north to the Bay of Bengal 
on the south, and lying between 21 0 31' and 24 0 52' N. and 
87° 49' and 89° 58' E. The head-quarters of the Commissioner 
are at Calcutta, and the Division includes six Districts with 
area, population, and revenue as shown below : — 


District. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901 

Land revenue 
and cesses, 
1903-4, 
in thousands 
of rupees 

Twenty-four Parganas 

4,844 

2,078,359 

20,32 

Calcutta . 

32 

847,796 

18 

Nadia 

2,793 

1,667,491 

10,94 

Murshidabad 

2 t 1 43 

1,333,184 

I2,r 4 

Jessore 

2,925 

1,813,155 

10,60 

Khulna 

4,765 

1,253,043 

9> 2 4 

Total 

17.502 

8,993,028 

63,42 


Note —Calcutta is not strictly speaking a District of the Presidency Division, 
but it is usual and convenient to treat it as such In the Census Report of 1901 
the area of the Twenty-four Parganas was shown as 2,108 square miles, exclud- 
ing the Sundarbans , the area given above, supplied by the Surveyor-General, 
includes 2,941 square miles in the Sundarbans. The area of Khulna similarly 
includes 2,688 square miles m the Sundarbans. 

The population was 7,427,343 in 1872 and 8,211,986 in 
1881 ; in 1891 it had grown to 8,535,126 and in 1901 to 
8,993,028. The average density is 5x4 persons per square 
mile, compared with 474 for Bengal as a whole. Fifty per 
cent, of the population are Hindus and 49 per cent. Musal- 
mans; the remaining 1 per cent, includes 62,416 Christians, 
of whom 30,993 are natives, 12,842 Animists, 3,005 Buddhists, 
2,245 Jains, and 1,938 Brahmos. The area of the Division, 
which is known as Central Bengal, corresponds approximately 
to the old kingdom of Banga or Samatata, and to BallSl Sen’s 
division of Bagri (or Bagdi). The Division is bounded on the 
west by the Bhaglrathi river and on the east by the Madhu- 
matl, and forms the western extremity of the Ganges delta. 
Its northern Districts have been gradually raised above flood- 
level; and the great rivers which formerly flowed through 
them have shrunk to insignificance, and no longer fulfil their 
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old functions of depositing silt and supplying good drinking- 
water. Their head-waters have been silted up and their channels 
are often so high that they are no longer able to carry off the 
drainage of the surrounding country, which has thus become 
far less healthy and fertile than it was formerly. The District 
of Khulna is an exception to these conditions and still forms 
part of the true delta. Along the sea-coast, in the south of the 
Twenty-four Parganas and Khulna District, the Sundarbans 
extend over an area of 5,629 square miles. This tract is a 
region of low-lying islands, intersected by a network of rivers and 
cross channels. In the north it is being gradually reclaimed for 
cultivation, while in the south it is covered with valuable forests, 
and on the sea-board the process of land-making is still going 
on. Central Bengal possesses few distinctive ethnical features ; 
but its southern portion is the main habitat of the Pods, who 
are closely allied to the Chandals, and who with them are 
probably the descendants of the first of the Mongolian in- 
vaders from the north-east. The Kaibarttas and Bagdis have 
overflowed from Western Bengal, and the Chandals from 
the east. 

The Division contains 46 towns and 20,496 villages. The 
urban population forms 16 per cent, of the whole; the greater 
part of it is found in Calcutta and in its great industrial suburbs 
on the banks of the Hooghly river. The principal industries 
in these towns are the manufacture of gunny-bags, the baling of 
jute for export, paper-making, and cotton-spinning. Murshid- 
abad District is a seat of the silk industry. The largest towns 
are Calcutta (population, 847,796), with its suburbs Cossi- 
pore-Chitpur (40,750), Maniktala (32,387), Garden Reach 
(28,211), South Suburbs (26,374), and Baranagar (25,432), 
Santipur (26,898), Krishnagar (24,547), Berhampore 
(24,397), Naihati (13,604), and Bhatpara (21,540). Among 
its other towns may be mentioned Nabadwip, an ancient 
capital of the Sen kings of Bengal; and Murshidabad, for 
many years the seat of the Muhammadan Nawabs. The early 
history of Calcutta is intimately associated with the beginning 
of British rule in India. 

Twenty-four Parganas. — District in the Presidency Boun- 
Division of Bengal, lying between 21 0 31' and 22 0 57' N. J^frrlua* 
and 88° 2' and 89° 6' E., with an area of 4,844 square miles, tion,*and 
including 2,941 square miles in the Sundarbans. The District TiyeT 
derives its name from the number of fiscal divisions ( parganas ) system * 
comprised in the zammdari of Calcutta, which was ceded to 
the East India Company in 1757, by Mir Jafar, the Nawab 
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Nazim of Bengal. It extends in a rectangular shape, some 
50 miles in breadth, along the east bank of the Hooghly river 
from the Bagher Khal, 25 miles north of Calcutta, southwards 
to the sea. It is bounded on the north by the Districts of 
Nadia and Jessore; on the east by Khulna; on the west by 
the Hooghly river ; and on the south by the Bay of Bengal. 
Calcutta covers an area of 32 square miles and is not included 
in the District, though the Collector of the Twenty-four Par- 
ganas is Collector of land revenue in Calcutta and exercises 
magisterial functions over the suburbs. 

The District occupies the south-west comer of the Gangetic 
delta, and is divided into two tracts of very different character- 
istics by the boundary of the Sundarbans, which runs diago- 
nally north-eastwards from a point on the western boundary 
near the head of Sagar Island and cuts the eastern boundary 
in the latitude of Calcutta. South of this line extend the 
Sundarbans, a half-formed deltaic tract occupying three-fifths 
of the District, cut up by a network of tidal channels into 
innumerable islets, the more northerly of which are embanked 
and grow rich crops of rice, while a fringe along the coast is 
covered with mangrove scrub and forest. The northern tract 
is characteristic of the upper delta of Central Bengal : a land of 
dead and dying rivers, whose beds are out of reach of the 
scour of the tides ; and of great rice swamps, which will never 
now be filled, because the rivers which should perform this 
office are locked within their channels by the high banks of silt 
which they have deposited. 

Industrial activity is concentrated in a narrow strip of fore- 
shore along the bank of the Hooghly river, extending from 
Budge-Budge, a few miles below Calcutta, to the northern 
limits of the District. This river frontage is densely populated, 
. and almost every yard of it is occupied either by jute-mills or 
by crowded bazars. Behind this strip the level drops, the 
drainage is obstructed, and the country is unhealthy and 
decadent until the eastern limits of the District are approached. 
Here the Jamuna river causes another rise in the surface ; and 
this tract closely resembles Eastern Bengal, and is inhabited 
by sturdy Muhammadans who raise abundant sugar-cane and 
jute crops. In the north, the monotonous level of the rice 
swamps is broken only by the clumps of palms and fruit trees 
among which the village hamlets nestle. The broad reaches 
of the Hooghly are alive with traffic, from the lumbering barge 
to the swift dinghy and noisy steam-launch, while the river 
banks present a diversified panorama of mill chimneys and 
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brick factories, interspersed with Hindu temples and the 
gardens of country houses. 

The river system is derived from the Ganges and its distribu- 
taries, each river forming the centre of a minor system of inter- 
lacing distributaries of its own. Many of these change their 
names at different parts of their course, re-enter the parent 
channel, and then break away again or temporarily combine 
with other rivers until they reach their final stage as estuaries 
as they near the sea. The principal rivers are the Hooghly, 
Bidyadhari, Piali, and Jamuna, all navigable by the largest 
native boats throughout the year, besides the great estuaries in 
the Sundarbans. These arms of the sea, proceeding from east 
to west, are the Raimangal, Matla, Jamira, and the Hooghly, 
or Burha Mantreswar, as the mouth is called locally. The 
original course of the Hooghly was identical with the present 
Tolly’s Nullah as far as Gariya, about 8 miles south of Calcutta, 
from which point it ran to the sea in a south-easterly direction. 

The old channel, which is still traceable for a considerable 
distance, has long ago dried up, and the bed now consists of a 
series of shallow pools. Many large Hindu villages are situated 
on the banks of the old stream, which is called the Adi or 
‘original’ Ganga. The Bidyadhari is a tidal river which, after 
a circuitous course through the south-west of the District, flows 
into the Matla estuary at Port Canning. The Piali is a cross- 
stream from the Bidyadhari to the Matla. The Jamuna flows 
across the north-east corner of the District and forms part of 
the eastern boundary. The so-called Salt-Water Lake is a low 
basin, east of Calcutta, which is slowly filling with silt deposited 
by tidal channels from the Bidyadhari. The Ball! bil in 
the north-east of the District is being gradually drained and 
reclaimed. 

The surface is covered with recent alluvium, consisting of Geology, 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the other parts of the river plain. 

The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afford Botany, 
a foothold for numerous marsh species, while the ponds and 
ditches are filled with submerged and floating water-plants. 
Remarkable among these, on account of its presence in Europe 
on the one hand and Australia on the other, is the floating 
Drosera Aldrovanda. The edges of sluggish creeks are lined 
with large sedges and bulrushes, and the banks of rivers have 
a hedge-like shrub jungle. The sides of embankments and 
village sites, where' not occupied by habitations, are densely 
covered with shrubberies of semi-spontaneous species, often 
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interspersed with clumps of planted bamboos and groves of 
Areca , Moringa , Mangifera , and Anona . A very large pro- 
portion of the grasses and weeds have been inadvertently 
introduced by human agency, and include European, African, 
and American species. 

The Sundarbans contain many deer and tigers, and the 
estuaries swarm with crocodiles. In the north, leopards are 
occasionally met with, and there are a few wild hog. 

The mean temperature for the year is 78°, varying from 
66° m January to 86° m May. The highest mean maximum 
is 96° in April. The highest temperature recorded was 108° 
in 1901. Humidity is high throughout the year and rises to 
90 per cent, in July. The normal rainfall for the year is 
62 inches, of which 5-5 inches fall in May, io-6 in June, 
12-5 in July, 13*2 in August, 9-1 in September, and 5-3 m 
October. Less than two inches fall in each of the remaining 
months. 

The cyclone of October, 1864, did immense damage in the 
south of the District. A storm-wave 1 r feet high rushed over 
the Diamond Harbour subdivision, and the loss of life was 
estimated at 12,000. The earthquake of June, 1897, caused 
serious injury to masonry buildings in all parts of the District. 
The floods of September, 1900, resulted in widespread damage 
to the rice crops, especially 111 the ill-drained area between 
Calcutta and Diamond Harbour. 

In the dawn of history the country south of the Padma 
between the Bhaglrathi and the old course of the Brahmaputra 
was known as Vanga or Banga, a name since given to the 
whole Province. Its people are described in the Raghubansa 
as living in boats and as growing transplanted rice. The 
Twenty-four Parganas lay to the extreme south of this tract, 
and probably did not emerge from the waters of the Bay 
before the seventh century. Towards the end of the tenth 
century this country passed along with the rest of Bengal 
proper under the sway of the Sen dynasty, and in 1203 it 
was overrun by the Afghans under Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar 
Khiljl. Nothing definite, however, is known of the District 
till 1495, when a Bengal poem mentions several still well- 
known riverside villages, including Calcutta, extending along 
the Adi Ganga river from Bhatpara to Baruipur. 

In the sixteenth century the District formed part of the 
sarkar or division of Satgaon, which embraced also portions 
of the present Hooghly and Nadia Districts. Satgaon on the 
Saraswatl, near the modern Hooghly, was at that time a great 
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emporium of trade ; but when the Portuguese began to frequent 
the Hooghly river, about 1530, their ships could not sail with 
safety above Garden Reach, and their goods were sent up to 
Satgaon in small boats. As the Saraswati silted up, Satgaon 
lost its importance ; and in the middle of the sixteenth century 
native traders came and settled at Gobindpur, the site of the 
present Fort William in Calcutta. The Portuguese also estab- 
lished a mart at Sutanuti, the heart of modern Calcutta. A 
century later the English, who had meanwhile established 
a factory at Hooghly, were compelled to retire to Sutanuti ; 
but it was not until 1690 that the foundations of the present 
Calcutta were definitely laid by Job Charnock. The rebellion 
of Subha Smgh, in 1696, gave the opportunity for fortifying 
the town, and it became thenceforth the stronghold of British 
influence in Bengal. 

After the battle of Plassey in 1757, the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, Mir Jafar, ceded to the East India Company a tract 
of country which lay principally to the south of Calcutta and 
comprised about 882 square miles, known as the zamlnddri 
of Calcutta, or the Twenty-four Parganas zamlnddri . Under 
this grant the Company acquired the rights of a zamindar\ 
and in the following year they obtained, from the emperor’s 
chief revenue officer, a diwani sanad \ which particularized the 
land held by them and fixed the assessment at Rs. 2,22,958. 
In 1759 the emperor confirmed the grant by a farmdn , which 
gave the Company a perpetual heritable jurisdiction over the 
land. Meanwhile, by a deed of gift executed in 1759, Lord 
Clive had been presented, as a reward for services rendered 
by him to the Nawab Mir Jafar, with the revenue of the 
District due from the Company ; and this sum continued to 
be paid to him till his death in 1774, when, by a deed 
sanctioned by the Mughal emperor, the whole proprietary 
right in the land and revenues reverted to the Company. 

Barrackpore cantonment, 15 miles north of Calcutta, 
played a part in two sepoy mutinies. In 1824 the 47th Regi- 
ment refused to start for Burma, fearing that they would be 
compelled to proceed by sea. European troops and artillery 
were marched from Calcutta, and the gunners opened fire 
upon the mutinous regiment, which broke and fled. Many 
of the mutineers were shot or hanged, and the regiment was 
disbanded. It was at Barrackpore also that the first sparks 
of the Mutiny of 1857 were kindled. The story of Mangal 
Pande’s outbreak and of the disbandment of the 34th Regiment 
is too well-known to need repetition. 
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The rebellion of Titu Mian is not so well-known. This 
man belonged to the Wahhabi sect of Muhammadan fanatics, 
and was excited to rebellion in 1831 by a beard-tax imposed 
by Hindu landholders. He collected a force of insurgents, 
3,000 strong, and cut to pieces a detachment of Calcutta 
militia which was sent against him. The Magistrate collected 
reinforcements, but they were driven off the field. Eventually 
the insurgents were defeated by a force of regulars, and their 
stockade was taken by assault. 

With these exceptions, the history of the District since its 
cession in 1757 has been uneventful, and is principally a record 
of constant boundary changes. These were all in the direction 
of increase until 1882, by which date the area had grown to 
5,593 square miles. The transfer of the Satkhira subdivision 
to Khulna in that year reduced the District to its present 
proportions. 

The The population of the present area increased from 1,581,448 

people, in 1872 to 1,690,771 in 1881, to 1,891,288 in 1891, and to 
2 ?°78,359 in 1901. The birth- and death-rates are much 
lower than the mean for the whole of Bengal; a great pre- 
ponderance of males is the reason for the low birth-rate, and 
a low death-rate is a corollary to a low birth-rate. Fever is 
responsible for the greater part of the deaths, but the mortality 
due to cholera is also considerable. The banks of the Hooghly 
are not unhealthy, as a good supply of drinking-water is obtained 
from the river, and the drainage passes easily to the low swamps 
to the eastward. The salt breezes from the Bay of Bengal 
prevent the growth of noxious undergrowth in the south, which 
is, however, liable to cholera owing to a deficient water-supply. 
The most unhealthy tract is the depressed area in the north, 
which is waterlogged owing to the silting up of the drainage 
channels, and mosquitoes breed freely in the stagnant pools 
that fester in all directions. The drinking-water is obtained 
from tanks polluted by surface drainage, and all the conditions 
favourable to the spread of the ‘Nadia fever ’ are present. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the table on the next page. 

No less than a fifth of the whole population is urban. 
Cossipore-Chitpur, Maniktala, Garden Reach, South 
Suburbs, and Tollygunge are suburban towns, which for 
the most part belonged to the Calcutta municipality until 
1889. The head-quarters are at Alipore, within the limits 
of the Calcutta municipality. Other industrial towns are 
Baranagar (25,432) with Kamarhati adjoining it, Naihati 
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with Halisahar and Bhatpara adjoining it, Titagarh, 
Budge-Budge, and Garulia. Budge-Budge is south of 
Calcutta ; but the remaining towns form, with South Barrack- 
pore, North Barrackpore, and PanIhati, an almost un- 
broken line of river frontage northwards from Calcutta to 
near the confines of the District. North and South Dum- 
Dum include the Dum-Dum cantonment and its neighbour- 
hood, and BasIrhat and Barasat are subdivisional head- 
quarters. 


Subdivision 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

i* 

8*5 

2 S 

*5 g 
£ M 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

^B 

S'® 5 B 

1 §®! 
£ « c. 

k 

CA 

a 

£ 

h 

tJO 

£ 

Allpore . 

1,164 

6 

1,683 

671,269 

577 

+ li-S 

77,301 

Suburbs of Calcutta 

10 

3 

... 

101,348 

10,135 

+ 15.8 

17.433 

Barrackpore*. 

190 


163 

206,311 

i,oS6 

I . - 2 i 

35,626 

Barasat . 

2 75 

2 

724 

264,300 

961 

5 + 5-2 1 

18,003 

BasIrhat 

1,922 

3 

920 

372.187 

194 

+ 7*2 

28,111 

Diamond Harbour 

1,283 

... 

hb 75 

460,74s 

359 

+ 14.4 

56.035 

Sundarbansf . 



17 

2,196 



109 

Distiict total 

4.S44 

25 

5 » cSi 

2,078.359 

429 

+ 9.9 

232,620 


* Barrackpore subdmsion was formed out of parts of the head-quarters and Barasat 
subdivisions m 1904 

+ Most of the population of the Sundarbans has been included in the figures for the head- 
quarters and BasIrhat subdivisions, within which the Sundarbans lie. There are a few 
woodcutters, &c , for whom separate census arrangements were made 
i Excluding Halisahar, which was constituted a separate municipality in 1903. 


The growth of the population has not been uniform through- 
out the District. The north-central tha?tas are stationary or 
decadent, owing to defective drainage and malarial conditions 
which are driving the inhabitants into Calcutta. On the other 
hand, a remarkable expansion has taken place in the industrial 
tract on the bank of the Hooghly river, while the rapid pro- 
gress of reclamation has attracted numerous settlers to the 
Sundarbans. During the last decade the riparian population 
has grown by 12 per cent, and the Sundarbans population by 
no less than 24 per cent. ; on the other hand, the northern 
and central thanas have remained stationary. The population 
is very dense along the Hooghly to the north of Calcutta ; but 
the density for the whole District is low, owing to the inclusion 
of the sparsely inhabited Sundarbans, which cover 2,941 square 
miles, or three-fifths of its area. 

The main tide of migration sets from the eastern Districts 
of the United Provinces and from Bihar to the mills on the 
banks of the Hooghly. A large number of labourers cross 
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annually from Midnapore to Diamond Harbour, and are 
employed as harvesters or in repairing embankments and 
clearing jungle in the Sundarbans. A number of immigrants 
from Chota Nagpur have also settled in the Sundarbans, where 
they are known as Bunas. No less than 10 per cent, of the 
population enumerated in 1901 were born outside the District, 
and there were more than two males for every female immi- 
grant. As a consequence, there are only 902 females to every 
1,000 males of the population. Bengali is the language spoken 
by the natives of the District. Hindus number 1,310,151 or 
63 per cent, of the total, £nd Musalmans 753,260 or 36 per 
cent. ; the latter are most numerous in the north-east, where 
they actually outnumber the Hindus. Christians (14,000) are 
more numerous than in any other Bengal District except 
Ranchi, and Europeans (3,000) more numerous than in any 
other District. 

The castes most largely represented are aboriginal. The 
Pods (295,000) are numerically the most important and are 
divided into two classes, the Padma Raj, or Vratya Kshattriya, 
living by cultivation and regarding themselves as superior 
to the fishing Pods. Similar in rank and origin are the 
Kaibarttas (207,000), who again claim to be divided into 
a higher class known as the Chasi or Mahisya, and a lower, 
the Jaliya. The Bagdis (94,000) are another non-Aryan com- 
munity. Among the Aryan castes, Brahmans (77,000), Ahirs 

(64.000) , and Kayasths (34,000) are the most numerous. Of 
the remainder, Tiyars (fishermen), Napits (barbers), Muchis 
(leather-dressers), and Sadgops, a cultivating caste, are well 
represented. The Kaoras (63,000) are a low caste, of criminal 
proclivities, who largely man the ranks of the village watch. 
Nearly all the Musalmans are Shaikhs (574,000) or ajlaf 

(122.000) . These, with the functional castes, e. g. Jolahas 

(18.000) , are probably descendants of converts, as distinguished 
from the immigrant Pathans (14,000) and Saiyids (8,000). 
Out of every 100 persons, 62 are dependent on agriculture, 
18 on industry, and 1 on commerce, while 2 belong to the 
professional classes. 

Of the 14,000 Christians, 11,000 are natives of India; of 
these, 4,000 belong to the Anglican communion, 2,800 are 
Roman Catholics, and the remainder are Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, or Methodists. Missionary effort dates from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and has met with most 
success among the aboriginal castes in the south of the Dis- 
trict, A large number of sects and denominations are at 
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work. They have several masonry churches, and their edu- 
cational work is especially important. The Church of Eng- 
land is represented by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the Church Missionary Society. The former com- 
menced work in 1823. Both are engaged in pastoral and 
educational work; and, under the auspices of the former 
Society, the Clewer Sisters maintain 30 girls’ schools in the 
Sundarbans. The London Missionary Society maintains two 
high schools at Bhawanlpur, and a first-grade college as well as 
elementary schools. The Baptist Missionary Society, the Wes- 
leyan Mission, the American Methodist Church, the Women’s 
Union Missionary Society, and the Church of Scotland also 
carry on important work. The Roman Catholic Church con- 
ducts missionary and educational work in the Sundarbans. 

The surface of the District has been formed by recent General 
alluvial deposits ; and, with the exception of strips of high 
land along the banks of the rivers, the whole country is low ditionsand 
and swampy, and tends to become waterlogged whenever the principal 
rainfall is in excess. This is especially the case with the great crops ‘ 
basin shut in between the Diamond Harbour Railway and the 
Hooghly embankments, as well as the similar tract east of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and the Ball! biL In these 
cases the drainage channels are inadequate to remove any 
excessive rainfall. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1 903-4 are shown below, 
areas being in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Alipore . 

1,164 

634 

167 

317 

Suburbs of Calcutta 

10 

5 

2 


Barrackpore 

190 

132 

27 

. 

Barasat 

275 

193 

39 


Baslrhat . 

1,922 

336 

2 75 

1,140 

Diamond Harbour . 

1.283 

363 

184 

301 

, 

Total 

4.844 

1,663 

694 

1,758 


The only crops of real importance are rice and jute, the 
former occupying 1,517 and the latter 125 square miles. The 
winter rice crop, which accounts for nearly four-fifths of the 
total cultivated area, is usually transplanted. Pulses are largely 
grown in the winter, and sugar-cane occupies a considerable 
area in the north-east. 

Cultivation is spreading very rapidly in the Sundarbans, and Improve- 
all over the District the swamps are being gradually drained ments in 
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and reclaimed. Under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
money is occasionally borrowed for the construction of em- 
bankments in the Sundarbans; and, after the floods of 1900, 
about Rs. 21,000 was lent to the sufferers to enable them to 
purchase cattle and seed-grain. 

The cattle belong to the degenerate breeds common in 
Lower Bengal. They are deteriorating, owing to the culti- 
vation of former pasture lands and to the abandonment of 
the practice of dedicating bulls, which are no longer allowed 
to breed unmolested, but are sold in the towns for cart-work. 
Diminutive goats are numerous, but ponies, sheep, and 
buffaloes are scarce. Important fairs are held at Sagar 
Island in January, and at Harua at the end of February. 
In November the Marwaris hold a gathering at the Pmjrapol, 
15 miles north of Calcutta, where they maintain an asylum 
for broken-down cattle. A veterinary college has been estab- 
lished at Belgachia. 

Water from tanks and roadside ditches is employed to a 
trivial extent m irrigating sugar-cane and garden crops ; but 
as cultivation suffers far more frequently from too much than 
from too little water, artificial irrigation is but little used. 

A tract on the southern face of the Sundarbans forms 
a 1 protected 7 forest; but cultivation is rapidly encioaching 
upon it, and no less than 448 square miles were disforested 
during the decade ending 1903-4, leaving 1,758 square miles 
as the present area. The principal timber trees are garan 
( Cenops Candolkand ), geod ( Excoecaria Agallocha\ and keora 
(Sonneratia apetctla ), while among minor forest produce may be 
reckoned golpdta ( Nipa fruticans\ hantdl ( Phoenix paludosa), 
reeds, honey, wax, and shells used for making lime. The 
forest receipts in 1903—4 amounted to Rs. 50,000, and the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 18,000. The receipts on account of the 
produce of leased lands amounted to Rs. 23,000. 

No hand industries of any importance are carried on. 
Imitation locks are made at Natagarh, and brushes and combs, 
cheap shoes, and common embroidery are manufactured. 
A little cotton is woven, and knives, utensils, and mats are 
made. Small sugar factories exist in the north of the District, 
but the industry is declining. Tanneries and soap manu- 
facture exhaust the list of hand industries. 

Factory industries are important, as the proximity of the 
Port of Calcutta and the many means of communication with 
the interior, by both rail and river, afford special facilities to 
manufacture on the banks of the Hooghly. In 1903 as many 
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as 75 out of the 259 factories in Bengal were situated in the 
Twenty-four Parganas, and at the end of 1904 there were 
79 factories at work, employing 124,000 hands. The list of 
industries is a long one, as it includes jute-pressing and 
weaving, cotton-spinning, paper-making, sugar-refining, ship- 
building; the manufacture by Government of arms and am- 
munition, of uniforms for the troops, and of telegraph stores ; 
soap-making, iron-founding, leather-tanning, rope-spinning, 
shellac manufacture, bone-grinding, oil-pressing, brick-making, 
and the refinement of saltpetre. Petroleum is also stored in 
bulk and subsequently filled in tins at Budge-Budge. 

The operatives are largely up-country men, and they are 
for the most part miserably housed in crowded hovels; but 
factory owners have done much of late years to ameliorate 
the conditions of their life by improving the water-supply 
and by constructing wholesome dwellings for them. 

By far the most important industries are the weaving of 
jute into gunny-bags and the pressing of the raw product for 
export. The manufacture of gunnies has been largely diverted 
of late years from Dundee to the banks of the Hooghly, and 
nearly one-third of the jute crop is now manufactured in 
Bengal. The first start was made about forty years ago, but 
most of the mills have been opened since 1880. In 1904 the 
District contained 24 jute-mills, employing 84,000 hands; 
they possessed nearly 12,000 looms, and their out-turn was 
valued at nearly 6 crores of rupees, or 4 millions sterling. 

The jute-presses are found in the northern suburbs. The 
industry started in 1873, and in 1904 as many as n presses 
were at work, employing over 8,000 hands. There are 5 
cotton-mills/ which manufacture cotton yarn or twist for the 
local and China markets. The industry dates from 1875 and 
employs 5,000 operatives; the out-turn in 1901 was 5,700 tons 
of yarn, valued at nearly 33 lakhs. 

Two paper-mills, employing 2,000 hands, had in 1903-4 an 
out-turn of 8,778 tons, valued at nearly 27 lakhs ; and there 
are also 2 lac factories with 500 operatives. The remaining 
industries are of minor importance ; they include a soap 
factory, 4 iron-works, 2 ice factories, 2 oil-mills, 1 silk factory, 

1 rice-mill, 1 sugar factory, and 4 saltpetre refineries. Besides 
these, the Government maintains a small-arms and ammunition 
factory at Dum-Dum, a foundry and shell factory at Cossipore, 
and a rifle factory at Ichapur. 

The only articles imported by rail in any quantity are coal Commerce, 
from Ranlganj and Manbhum District, jute from East and 
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North Bengal, and linseed from Calcutta and Bihar ; the coal 
and jute go to the mills. Raw cotton is obtained by the mills 
from Berar and the Central Provinces, rice from Backergunge, 
Burdwan, and Khulna, and paddy (unhusked rice) from 
Birbhum and Bogra. Some gram and pulses are imported 
from Nadia and Jessore, and a little sugar comes from the 
latter District. Imported kerosene oil is sent up-country from 
Budge-Budge, a certain amount of rice is exported to Calcutta, 
and gunny-bags manufactured in the mills are dispatched to 
Calcutta and up-country. The water communications are 
excellent and carry an extensive trade in country produce. 
A considerable export takes place by road into Calcutta of 
animals, vegetables, &c., as well as of straw, bricks, bamboos, 
and other local products and manufactures. 

Railways. The Eastern Bengal State Railway runs from Calcutta to 
the northern boundary of the District, and the central section 
of that railway follows a north-easterly course through Barasat 
and Habra towards Jessore. Other lines run from Calcutta 
to Budge-Budge, Diamond Harbour, and Port Canning ; and 
a light railway from Baslrhat to Barasat has recently been 
opened. The total length of railways in the Twenty-four 
Parganas is about 158 miles. 

Roads. Including 993 miles of village roads, the District contains 
241 miles of metalled and 1,344 miles of unmetalled roads 
maintained by the District board. The grand trunk road 
runs north from Calcutta along the river bank to Palta 
(14 miles), where the Hooghly is crossed by a ferry and the 
road passes to the west bank of the river. The Plassey road 
continues north along the east bank to the boundary of the 
District. The Jessore road passes through Dum-Dum and 
Barasat, and maintains a north-easterly direction to the Dis- 
trict boundary. The roads south of Calcutta are the Diamond 
Harbour road, the Orissa trunk road which crosses the 
Hooghly by a ferry at Achipur, and the Bistupur road which 
runs due south, through Baruipur, for 29 miles. The chief 
east and west cross-roads are the Taki road from Barasat to 
Baslrhat, along which a light railway with eight stations has 
been laid, and the continuation of this road westwards to 
Electric Barrackpore. The Calcutta Electric Tramways extend in the 
tramways. Twenty-four Parganas District for half a mile along the 
Jessore road to Belgachia, and for the same distance south- 
wards to Tollygunge. 

commum- ^he CALCUTTA AND EASTERN CANALS, which form the 
cations, waterway by which the rice of Eastern Bengal is poured into 
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Calcutta, have their terminus at Dhapa, 5 miles east of Fort 
William. The inception of the system is due to Major Tolly, 
who in 1777 canalized an old bed of the Ganges, called after 
him Tolly’s Nullah, which connects Kidderpore with the 
Bidyadharl river. There are now three great routes between 
Calcutta and the chief rice-growing Districts. The one gener- 
ally used is the Inner Sundarbans Passage, which, starting from 
Dhapa, follows the Beliaghata and Bhangar canals, and thence 
passes by the Sibsa river to Khulna. The Outer Sundarbans 
Passage, which is used by heavily laden boats, runs from 
Samukpota, 20 miles south-east of Calcutta, along the Bidya- 
dhari river to Port Canning and then strikes to the north-east ; 
it is connected with the south of Calcutta by Tolly’s Nullah, 
and with the north of that city by the Beliaghata and Circular 
Canals. The third route is the steamer route to Goalundo and 
Chandpur, which proceeds down the Hooghly to Mud Point, 
and thence turns eastwards by the Baratala Creek between 
Sagar Island and the mainland, and works its way through 
various creeks and channels to Barisal. Passenger steamers 
ply on the Hooghly from Calcutta to Naihati, from Calcutta 
to Kakdwlp on the mainland opposite Sagar Island, and from 
Diamond Harbour to Tengra. Steamers also traverse the 
Ichamatl and Jamuna rivers from Taki to Charghat, 4 miles 
from Gobardanga. Much of the traffic is carried on by large 
boats from the eastern Districts. The local boat is called 
pansi , but on the narrow and shallow waterways most of the 
work is done with dug-outs known as dongas or sdltis. 

There are 53 ferries under the control of the District board, 
the most important being the Uttarbhag ferry across the Piali 
river, the Hajipur ferry across the creek at Diamond Harbour, 
and the Budge-Budge and Charamadari ferries across the 
Hooghly. Other ferries on the Hooghly river belong either to 
the Government or to riparian municipalities. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into five District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Alipore, Barrackpore, g^fs and 
Barasat, BasIrhat, and Diamond Harbour, At Alipore are staff, 
stationed the Magistrate-Collector, a Joint-Magistrate, an Assis- 
tant Magistrate, and nine Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The 
suburbs of Calcutta are policed by the Calcutta force, but cases 
are tried at police courts at Alipore and Sealdah by two Deputy- 
Magistrates subordinate to the District Magistrate of the Twenty- 
four Parganas. The Barrackpore subdivision is in charge of a 
member of the covenanted civil service, and each of the other 
subdivisions of a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector, the subdivisional 
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officer at Basirhat being assisted by one Sub-Deputy-Collector 
and at Diamond Harbour by two Sub-Deputy-Collectors. The 
Collector of the Twenty-four Parganas is ex-officio Collector of 
land revenue in Calcutta, but the revenue is collected by an 
officer styled the Deputy-Collector of land revenue, who is also 
the Collector of stamp revenue and Superintendent of excise 
revenue in Calcutta and in so much of the District as is under 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta police ; in these functions he is 
independent of the Collector of the Twenty-four Parganas. An 
Assistant Inspector-General of Government railway police is 
stationed at Sealdah. 

The civil courts are those of the District and Sessions Judge, 
2 Additional District and Sessions Judges, of whom one is also 
Additional Judge of Hooghly and the other is a special land- 
acquisition judge, 4 Sub- Judges at Alipore, of whom 2 are 
permanent and 2 are temporary, a Small Cause Court Judge at 
Sealdah, and 15 Munsifs, of whom 3 are stationed at Alipore, 
4 at Diamond Harbour, and 2 each at Sealdah, Barasat, Basir- 
hat, and Baruipur. For criminal work, in addition to the courts 
of the Judge, Additional Judge, the District Magistrate, and the 
stipendiary magistrates, a Cantonment Magistrate deals with 
cases in the Barrackpore and Dum-Dum cantonments and the 
Station Staff Officer with those in Alipore. The large number 
of dacoities is a feature of the criminal administration of the 
District, while the Diamond Harbour subdivision is notorious 
for the number of wreckers and cattle-thieves it contains. 

The current demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 16*88 
lakhs, payable by 2,012 estates, of which 1,696 with a demand 
of 12-64 lakhs are permanently settled, and 302 paying 
Rs. 1,07,000 are temporarily settled, the remainder being 
held direct by Government. The District contains a large ar$a 
managed direct by Government, and the whole of the Sundar- 
bans is so dealt with. The most interesting estate is Panchan- 
nagram, which comprises most of the suburbs of Calcutta. It 
is bounded on the north by the Baranagar estate, which was 
acquired by treaty from the Dutch in 1795. The Sahiban 
Baglcha is a Government estate formed in 1790 of garden 
houses occupied by Europeans. 

Rents are high. Rice lands in the head-quarters and Barasat 
subdivisions are rented at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 an acre, but 
lower rates prevail in the other two subdivisions. Homestead 
and sugar-cane lands fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 an acre. The 
gross rental of the District, as ascertained from the road and 
public works cess valuation rolls, is 72*51 lakhs, or more than 
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four times the land revenue. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was estimated at 1,663 square miles, and the incidence of the 
gross valuation per acre is therefore Rs. 6-13, of which only 
Rs. 1-9 reaches the treasury. These figures are much above 
those for Bengal as a whole, where the average rental is only 
Rs. 3-1 and the revenue only 13 annas per cultivated acre. In 
the Government estates in Diamond Harbour the average size 
of a holding varies from 2 \ to 8 acres. The general average 
for the District is probably from 3 to 4 acres, but in the 
Sundarbans holdings are considerably larger. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1.* 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue. 

16,92 

27,89 

16,02 

29,89 

16,13 

32,60 

16,61 

36,24 


* In 1880-1 the District included the Satkhira subdivision, which was 
subsequently transferred to Khulna 


The District contains 26 municipalities, and their inspection Local and 
and control occupy much of the District officer’s time and 
energies. Outside municipal areas, local affairs are managed ment. 
by a District board, with subdivisional local boards and three 
village unions at Basudebpur, Itinda, and Jadurhatl. The 
income of the District board in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,89,000, 
including Rs. 1,59,000 derived from rates; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 2,92,000, of which Rs. 1,78,000 was spent on 
public works and Rs. 60,000 on education. The District 
board has guaranteed interest at the rate of 4 per cent, up 
to a maximum of Rs. 38,000 per annum, on the light railway 
from Barasat to Baslrhat. 

The Public Works department maintains 222 miles of em- Public 
bankments, of which 216 miles were constructed, and are kept works - 
in repair, at Government expense. The main embankment has 
a total length of 194 miles, and runs southwards along the left 
bank of the Hooghly river from Akra, a few miles below 
Calcutta, to Rangafala near the head of Sagar Island ; thence 
it branches east and north to Samukpota, and terminates at 
Gariya, 8 miles south of Calcutta. This embankment protects 
a tract of 716 square miles in the south-west of the District 
from inundation by the Hooghly and other rivers. Drainage 
is provided for by numerous sluices, of which 13 are on a large 
scale. The Charial works drain a large area near Budge-Budge, 
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and the Satpukur, Kalpi, and Tengrabichi works drain a con- 
siderable tract in the south of the Diamond Harbour subdivi- 
sion, while the Ball! bll in the north-east of the District is 
drained by a channel with a sluice at Tetulia. Large schemes 
have also been projected for draining the area protected by the 
embankments. A lighthouse is situated on Sagar Island. 

Police and The suburbs of Calcutta are policed by a force under the 

jails. orders of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, His jurisdic- 
tion embraces the Cossipore-Chitpur, Maniktala, and part of 
the Garden Reach municipal areas, as well as the fringe east 
and south of the Lower Circular Road and Tolly’s Nullah, 
which is within the Calcutta municipality but under the 
authority of the Magistrate of the Twenty-four Parganas. The 
suburbs are divided into two divisions, the northern and 
southern, each under a Superintendent. The suburban force 
consisted in 1903, in addition to the Superintendents, of 
68 officers, 633 constables, and 7 boatmen. 

Outside the suburbs, the District contains 26 police stations 
and 9 outposts, as well as 37 town outposts, 3 mill outposts, 
3 cantonment outposts, and one beat-house. The town out- 
posts are manned partly by police constables, and partly by 
town chaukidars . The District Superintendent is provided 
with a steam-launch, and 7 police boats patrol the waterways. 
The force consists of a District Superintendent, an Assistant 
Superintendent, 8 inspectors, 71 sub-inspectors (including one 
European), 127 head constables, 1,019 constables, and 148 
town chaukidars. A special force of 15 head constables is 
employed for nine months in the dry season, to accompany 
the officers of the Salt department on searches. The rural 
police number 350 daffaddrs and 3,423 chaukidars ; and the 
District is divided into 349 unions, each of which is manned 
by a daffaddr and from 7 to 13 chaukidars. 

The Alipore District and Central jail has accommodation 
for 1,837 prisoners, and a District jail at Barasat for 130 
prisoners ; subsidiary jails at Diamond Harbour and Basirhat 
each hold 12 prisoners, while that at Barrackpore holds 14, A 
reformatory school at Alipore provides accommodation for 
226 boys. 

Education. Education is more advanced than in most Bengal Districts. 

In 190X, n*2 per cent, of the population (20-2 males and 1*3 
females) could read and write. The number of pupils under 
instruction increased from 52,000 in 1883-4 to 68,138 in 
1892-3 and 73,021 in 1 900-1. In 1903-4, 79,860 boys and 
7,727 girls were at school, being respectively 42-5 and 5*2 per 
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cent, of the children of school-going age. The number of 
educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
1,953: namely, 125 secondary, 1,788 primary, and 40 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was 3*86 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 52,000 was met from Provincial revenues, Rs. 60,000 
from District funds, Rs. 11,000 from municipal funds, and 
1*97 lakhs from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 36 dispensaries, of which 12 Medical, 
had accommodation for 195 in-patients. The cases of 184,000 
out-patients and 3,404 in-patients were treated during the 
year, and 12,017 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 71,000, of which Rs. 12,000 was met from Govern- 
ment contributions, Rs. 20,000 from Local and Rs. 22,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 7,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas. In Vacci- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was natlon - 
62,000, representing 30 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal , vol. i 

( i8 7S)-1 

Alipore Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, lying between 
22 0 8' and 22 0 38' N. and 88° 7' and 88° 39' E., with an area 
of 1,164 square miles, of which 450 are included in the 
Sundarbans. The subdivision is a deltaic tract containing 
numerous marshes, and in the south there is a network of 
sluggish channels and backwaters. The population in 1901 
was 671,269, compared with 600,274 in 1891, the density 
being 577 persons per square mile. These figures do not 
include the suburbs of Calcutta. See Calcutta, Suburbs 
of. The subdivision contains six towns, South Suburbs 
(population, 26,374), Tollygunge (12,821), Rajpur (10,713), 
Baruipur (4,217), Jaynagar (8,810), and Budge-Budge 
(13,051); and 1,683 villages. The head-quarters are at 
Alipore, within the Calcutta municipality. 

Calcutta, Suburbs of. — A name given to the three 
suburban municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur (population, 

4°, 75°), Maniktala (32,387), and Garden Reach (28,211), 
which are thus grouped as a subdivision of the District of the 
Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal. The area of the subdivision 
is 10 square miles, and the population in 1901 was 101,348, 
compared with 87,508 in 1891, the density being 10,135 
persons per square mile. Cossipore-Chitpur is north and 
Maniktala north-east of Calcutta, while Garden Reach bounds 
the city on the south-west. 

BE. I. B b 
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Barrackpore Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of 
the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, lying between 
22 0 35' and 22 0 57' N. and 88° 21' and 88° 31' E., on the left 
bank of the Hooghly, with an area of 190 square miles. The 
subdivision, which was formed in 1904 from portions of the 
Sadar and Barasat subdivisions, consists of a long narrow strip 
of riparian land and contains a number of low-lying swamps, 
but the parts along the bank of the Hooghly are higher and 
healthier. The population in 1901 was 206,311, the density 
being 1,086 persons per square mile. The bank of the 
Hooghly north of Calcutta is lined with mills, which provide 
labour for a large industrial population. The subdivision 
contains twelve towns, all lying within this tract : Naihati 
(population, 13,604), Halisahar (10,149), Bhatpara (21,540), 
Garulia (7,375) Barrackpore North (12,600) and South 
( i 9j3°7)> Titagarh (16,065), Panihati (11,178), Kamarhati 
(13,216), Baranagar (25,432), and Dum-Dum North (9,916) 
and South (10,904). The remainder of the inhabitants live 
in 163 villages. The head-quarters of the subdivision are at 
Barrackpore, historically important as the scene of the out- 
break of two mutinies. Cantonments are situated within the 
North Dum-Dum and South Barrackpore municipalities, and 
there is a Government ammunition factory at Dum-Dum. 
Barrackpore also contains the suburban residence of the 
Viceroy. 

Barasat Subdivision. — Subdivision of the District of 
the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, lying between 22 0 33' 
and 22 0 56' N. and 88° 25' and 88° 47' E., with an area of 
275 square miles. The subdivision consists of a waterlogged 
deltaic tract, which is very malarious, as m&ny of the drainage 
channels are blocked, and there are numerous swamps and 
thick jungle. The population in 1901 was 264,300, the density 
being 961 persons per square mile. It contains two towns, 
Barasat (population, 8,634), the head-quarters, and Gobar- 
danga (5,865); and 724 villages. Barasat was formerly 
a separate magisterial District in charge of a Joint-Magis- 
trate. In 1861 the Joint-Magistracy was abolished, and 
Barasat became one of the subdivisions of the Twenty-four 
Parganas. 

Basirhat Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, lying between 
21 0 31' and 22 0 55' N. and 88° 33' and 89° 6 ' E., with an 
area of 1,922 square miles, of which 1,584 are included in the 
Sundarbans. The northern part of the subdivision consists 
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of a fertile alluvial tract ; but to the south, where the delta is 
in a less advanced stage of growth, there is a network of tidal 
creeks winding through numerous islands and morasses. The 
population in 1901 was 372,187, compared with 347,138 in 
1891, the density being only 194 persons per square mile. 

It contains three towns, Basirhat (population, 17,001), the 
head-quarters, Baduria (12,921), and Taki (5,089); and 920 
villages. 

Diamond Harbour Subdivision. — South-western sub- 
division of the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, 
lying between 21 0 31' and 22 0 21' N. and 88° 2 / and 88° 31' E., 
with an area of 1,283 square miles, of which 907 are included 
in the Sundarbans. The southern part of the subdivision 
exhibits all the typical features of half-formed land through 
which the estuaries of the Ganges find their way to the sea. 

In the northern area the tracts along the bank of the Hooghly 
are salubrious, owing to better drainage, the comparative 
absence of noxious undergrowth, and the sea-breeze, which 
blows almost continuously during the south-west monsoon. 

Farther east, the country is badly waterlogged, by reason of 
defective drainage. The population in 1901 was 460,748, 
compared with 402,880 in 1891, the density being 359 persons 
per square mile. It contains 1,575 villages, one of which, 

Diamond Harbour, is the head-quarters ; but no town. 

Sundarbans. — A vast tract of forest and swamp, extending Botm- 
for about 170 miles along the sea face of the Bay of Bengal dane . s anci 
from the estuary of the Hooghly to that of the Meghna, and aspects! 
running inland to a distance of from 60 to 80 miles. The 
most probable meaning of the name is the 4 forest of sundri 9 
(Heritiera littoralis ), this being the characteristic tree found 
here. The tract lies between 21 0 31' and 22 0 38' N. and 
88° 5' and 90° 28' E., with an area of 6,526 square miles, of 
which 2,941 are included in the District of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, 2,688 in Khulna, and 897 in Backergunge. 

The Sundarbans forms the lower part of the Ganges delta, 
and is intersected from north to south by the estuaries of that 
river, the most important, proceeding from west to east, being 
the Hooghly, Matla, Raimangal, Malancha, Haringhata, 
Rabnabad, and Meghna. The tract through which they flow 
is one vast alluvial plain, where the process of land-making has 
not yet ceased and where morasses and swamps, now gradually 
filling up, abound. The rivers are connected with each other 
by an intricate series of branches, and the latter in their turn 
by innumerable smaller channels ; so that the whole tract is a 

B b 2 
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tangled network of streams, rivers, and watercourses, enclosing 
a large number of islands of various shapes and sizes. Culti- 
vation is confined to a fringe of reclaimed land situated along 
the northern boundary, except in Backergunge, where some of 
the clearings extend almost down to the sea. 

The flat swampy islands are covered with dense forest, the 
most plentiful and important species being the sundri , which 
thrives most where the water in the channels is least brackish. 
Towards the north the forests contain a rather dense under- 
growth, but elsewhere this i& very scanty. In the north some 
mangroves, chiefly Kandelia and Bruguiera , are found scattered 
along the river banks ; farther south, as the influence of the 
tide increases, they become more numerous, Ceriops and 
Rhizophora now appearing with the others, till at length the 
riparian vegetation is altogether mangrove. By this time too, 
sundri and its associates largely disappear from the interior 
forests, which are now mainly composed of geod {Excoecaria 
Agallocha). Nearer the sea this in turn gives way to mangroves. 
This pure mangrove forest sometimes extends into the tide; 
but at other times it is separated from the waves along the sea 
face by a line of low sand-dunes, on which reappear some of the 
swamp forest species, accompanied by a few plants character- 
istic of other Asiatic shores, such as Erythrina indica , Thespesia 
populnea , Ficus Rumphii , and others for which the conditions 
in the swampy islands of the interior seem to be unsuited. 

The wild animals include tigers, which cause much destruc- 
tion, rhinoceros (now nearly extinct), buffalo, hog, spotted deer 
{Cervus axis) } barkmg-deer ( Cervulus muntjac ), and hog deer 
{Cervus porcinus). The rivers are infested with crocodiles, 
which are dangerous to man and beast ; and the cobra, python, 
and many other varieties of snakes are found. In the cold 
season, geese, ducks, and other birds congregate in large 
numbers on the sandbanks. 

The average annual rainfall varies from about 82 inches in 
the west to over 200 inches in the east. Cyclones and storm- 
waves occur from time to time. The worst of the recent 
calamities of this nature was in 1870, when a great part of 
Backergunge and the adjoining Districts was submerged, the 
depth of water in some places being over 10 feet. An account 
of this catastrophe is given in the article on Backergunge 
District. 

Nothing is known of the Sundarbans until about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when a Muhammadan adventurer, 
named Khan Jahan, or Khanja All, obtained a jagir from the 
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king of Gaur, and made extensive clearances near Bagherhat in 
Khulna ; he appears to have exercised all the rights of sove- 
reignty until his death in 1459. A hundred years later, when 
Daud, the last king of Bengal, rebelled against the emperor of 
Delhi, one of his Hindu counsellors obtained a Raj in the 
Sundarbans, the capital of which, Iswaripur, near the Kaliganj 
police station in Khulna, was called Yasohara and has given its 
name to the modem District of Jessore. His son, Pratapaditya, 
was one of the twelve chiefs or Bhuiyas who held the south and 
east of Bengal, nominally as vassals of the emperor, but who 
were practically independent and frequently at war with each 
other. He rebelled but, after some minor successes, was 
defeated and taken prisoner by Raja Man Singh, the leader 
of Akbar’s armies in Bengal from 1589 to 1606. 

It is believed that at one time the Sundarbans was far more 
extensively inhabited and cultivated than at present; and 
possibly this may have been due to the fact that the shifting of 
the main stream of the Ganges from the Bhaglrathi to the 
Padma, by diminishing the supply of fresh water from the 
north, rendered the tract less fit for human habitation. An- 
other cause of the depopulation of this tract may be found 
in the predatory incursions of Magh pirates and Portuguese 
buccaneers in the early part of the eighteenth century. It 
is said that in 1737 the people then inhabiting the Sundar- 
bans deserted it in consequence of the devastated state of 
the country, and in RennelPs map of Lower Bengal (1772) the 
Backergunge Sundarbans is shown as ‘depopulated by the 
Maghs. 3 The most important remains are the tomb of Khan 
Jahan and the rums of Shat Gumbaz and Iswaripur in the 
Bagherhat subdivision of Khulna District, the temple of Jhatar 
Dad in the Twenty-four Parganas, and the Navaratna temple 
near Kaliganj police station in Khulna. 

The majority of the present inhabitants have come from the The 
Districts immediately to the north of the Sundarbans, and P eo P* e * 
consist chiefly of low-caste Hindus and Muhammadans, the 
Pods being the most numerous Hindu caste in the west and 
the Namasudras or Chandals towards the east The Muham- 
madans, who are numerous in the east, belong mostly to the 
fanatical sect of Farazis. In the Backergunge Sundarbans 
there are some 7,000 Maghs, who came originally from the 
Arakan coast. Between the months of October and May 
crowds of wood-cutters from Backergunge, Khulna, Faridpur, 
Calcutta, and elsewhere come in boats and enter the forests for 
the purpose of cutting jungle. The coolies whom they employ 
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to do jungle-clearing, earthwork, &c., come from Hazaribagh, 
Blrbhum, Manbhum, Bankura, and Orissa. There are no 
villages or towns, and the cultivators live scattered in little 
hamlets. Port Canning was at one time a municipality, but 
is now nearly deserted ; Morrelganj in Khulna District is 
an important trading centre. 

The reclaimed tract to the north is entirely devoted to rice 
cultivation, and winter rice of a fine quality is grown there ; 
sugar-cane and areca-palms are also cultivated m the tracts 
lying in Khulna and Backergunge Districts. When land is 
cleared, a bdndh or dike is erected round it to keep out the 
salt water, and after two years the land becomes fit for culti- 
vation; in normal years excellent crops are obtained, the 
out-turn being usually about 20 maunds of rice per acre. 

The Sundarbans contains 2,081 square miles of ‘ reserved 7 
forests in Khulna District, and 1,758 square miles of ‘pro- 
tected 7 forests in the Twenty-four Parganas. These are under 
the charge of a Deputy-Conservator of Forests, aided by 
two assistants, whose head-quarters are at Khulna. The 
characteristics of the forests have been described above. They 
yield an immense quantity of timber, firewood, and thatching 
materials, the minor produce consisting of golpata ( Nipa 
fruticans ), hantal ( Phoenix paludosa ), nal \ honey, wax, and 
shells, which are burned for lime. The * protected 7 forests in 
the Twenty-four Parganas are gradually being thrown open for 
cultivation, and 466 square miles were disforested between the 
years 1895 and 1903. The gross receipts from the Sundarbans 
forests in 1903-4 were 3-83 lakhs, and the net revenue 
2*71 lakhs. 

At Kaliganj, in Khulna District, country knives, buffalo- 
horn combs, and black clay pottery are made. 

Rice, betel-nuts, and timber are exported to Calcutta. 

Port Canning on the Matla river is connected with Calcutta 
by rail ; but, apart from this, the only means of communication 
are afforded by the maze of tidal creeks and cross-channels by 
which the Sundarbans is traversed. These have been con- 
nected with one another and with Calcutta by a system of 
artificial canals (described under the Calcutta and Eastern 
Canals), which enable Calcutta to tap the trade of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra valleys. Regular lines of steamers for 
passengers and cargo use this route, while the smaller water- 
ways give country boats of all sizes access to almost every part 
of the tract. Fraserganj at the mouth of the Hooghly river 
has recently been selected as the site of a permanent wireless 
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telegraphy station, the object of which is to establish com- 
munication with vessels in the Bay of Bengal. 

The tracts comprised in the Sundarbans form an integral Adminis- 
part of the Districts in which they are included. The revenue tratlon * 
work (except its collection) was formerly in the hands of 
a special officer called the Commissioner in the Sundarbans, 
who exercised concurrent jurisdiction with the District Col- 
lectors; but this appointment has recently been abolished, 
and the entire revenue administration has been transferred to 
the Collectors concerned. 

The earliest known attempt to bring the Sundarbans under Land 
cultivation was that of Khan Jahan. More recent attempts revenje * 
date from 1782, when Mr. Henckell, the first English Judge 
and Magistrate of Jessore, inaugurated the system of reclama- 
tion between Calcutta and the eastern Districts. Henckell- 
ganj, named after its founder by his native agent, appears as 
Hingulganj on the survey maps. This area was then a dense 
forest, and Mr. Henckelfs first step was to clear the jungle ; 
that done, the lands immediately around the clearances were 
gradually brought under cultivation. In 1784, when some 
little experience had been gained, Mr. Henckell submitted 
a scheme for the reclamation of the Sundarbans, which met 
with the approval of the Board of Revenue. Two objects 
were aimed at : to gain a revenue from lands then utterly 
unproductive, and to obtain a reserve of rice against seasons 
of drought, the crops in the Sundarbans being very little 
dependent upon rainfall. The principal measure adopted was 
to make grants of jungle land on favourable terms to people 
undertaking to cultivate them. In 1787 Mr. Henckell was 
appointed Superintendent of the operations for encouraging 
the reclamation of the Sundarbans, and already at that time 
7,000 acres were under cultivation. In the following year, 
however, disputes arose with the zamindars who possessed 
lands adjoining the Sundarbans grants ; and as the zamindars 
not only claimed a right to lands cultivated by the holders of 
these grants, but enforced their claims, the number of settlers 
began to fall off rapidly. Mr. Henckell expressed a conviction 
that, if the boundaries of the lands held by the neighbouring 
zamindars were settled, the number of grants would at once 
increase; but the Board of Revenue had grown lukewarm 
about the whole scheme, and in 1790 it was practically 
abandoned. Several of the old grants forthwith relapsed into 
jungle. 

In 1807, however, applications for grants began to come in 
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again; and in 1816 the post of Commissioner in the Sun- 
darbans was created by Regulation IX of that year, in order 
to provide an agency for ascertaining how far neighbouring 
landholders had encroached beyond their permanently-settled 
estates, and for resuming and settling such encroachments. 
From that time steady progress was made until, in 1872, the 
total area under cultivation was estimated at 1,087 square 
miles, of which two-thirds had been reclaimed between 1830 
and 1872. The damage done by the disastrous cyclone of 
1870 led to the abandonment of many of the more exposed 
holdings, and in 1882 the total reclaimed area was returned at 
only 786 square miles. Since then rapid progress has again 
been made, and in 1904 the total settled area had risen to 
2,015 square miles. 

Settlements of waste lands have, until recently, been formed 
under the rules promulgated in 1879, the grants made being 
of two classes : namely, blocks of 200 acres or more leased 
for forty years to large capitalists who are prepared to spend 
time and money in developing them ; and plots not exceeding 
200 acres leased to small capitalists for clearance by cultivators. 
Under these rules one-fourth of the entire area leased was for ever 
exempted from assessment, while the remaining three-fourths 
was held free of assessment for ten years. On the expiry of 
the term of the original lease, the lot was open to resettlement 
for a period of thirty years. It was stipulated that one-eighth 
of the entire grant must be rendered fit for cultivation at the 
end of the fifth year, and this condition was enforced either 
by forfeiture of the grant or by the issue of a fresh lease at 
enhanced rates. Almost the whole of the area available for 
settlement in Khulna has already been leased to capitalists ; 
111 Backergunge 479 out of 645 square miles have been settled, 
and in the Twenty-four Parganas 1,223 out °f 2 ,301 square 
miles. Experience has shown that this system has led to the 
growth of an undesirable class of land speculators and middle- 
men, and to the grinding down of the actual cultivators by 
excessive rents. Land-jobbers and speculators obtained leases 
for the purpose of reselling them ; in order to recoup his initial 
outlay the original lessee often sublet to smaller lessees in 
return for cash payments ; and the same process was carried 
on lower down the chain, with the result that the land was 
eventually reclaimed and cultivated by peasant cultivators pay- 
ing rack-rents. It was accordingly decided in 1904 to abandon 
this system and to introduce a system of ryottmri settlement, 
as an experimental measure, in the portions of the Sundarbans 
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lying in the Districts of Backergunge and the Twenty-four 
Parganas. Under this system small areas will be let out to 
actual cultivators, assistance being given them by Government 
in the form of advances, as well as by constructing tanks and 
embankments and clearing the jungle for them. 

[J. Westland, Report on Jessore (Calcutta, 1874); F. E. Par- 
giter, Revenue History of the Sunderbans from 1765 to 1870 
(Calcutta, 1885). 

Panchannagram, — Government estate in the District of 
the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal. It comprises the suburbs 
of Calcutta, and is so named from the 55 villages which the 
estate originally comprised ; these were in 1757, according to 
Holwell, ‘taken from the Twenty-four Parganas adjoining to 
Calcutta in order to extend its bounds/ The area is 26 
square miles, and the land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,07,000. A portion of the estate pays a fixed rate of 
Rs. 3 per bigha (about one-third of an acre), and in the 
remainder rates fluctuate according to the position and advan- 
tages of the land. A list of the 55 villages originally included 
in the estate will be found on pp. 53 and 54, Part I of the 
Calcutta Census Report, 1901. 

Alipore Town (Alipur). — Head-quarters of the District 
of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 32' N. 
and 88° 21' E. Alipore is a southern suburb of Calcutta, 
and for certain administrative purposes is included within the 
Calcutta municipality. It contains Belvedere House, the 
official residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
is a popular quarter of residence for Europeans. Alipore is 
also a cantonment for native troops, the force stationed there 
including a native infantry regiment and a detachment of 
cavalry. The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment 
fund averaged Rs. 2,500 during the decade ending 1901 ; 
in 1903-4 the income was Rs. 2,600, and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,700. Orphanganj is a well-supplied market situated 
at Kidderpore, less than a mile away, and managed by the 
Collector of the Twenty-four Parganas. Alipore contains the 
usual public offices. A large District and Central jail has 
accommodation for 1,837 prisoners, who are employed on the 
manufacture of gunny cloth and bags, jute twine, iron and 
woodwork, and mustard oil, and in making up pice packets 
of quinine for sale in post offices. Almost all the products 
are sold to different Government departments, the profits 
earned in 1903 amounting to Rs. 58,000. There is also a 
reformatory, which contained 238 boys at the end of 1903 ; 
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the principal handicrafts taught are carpentry, canework, turn- 
ing, painting and polishing, tinwork and smith’s work, printing 
and type-setting, book-binding, shoe-making, tailoring, and 
gardening. A distillery at Russa is managed by the Collector 
of Excise, Calcutta. The gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society are situated to the south of Belvedere, and the Zoo- 
logical Gardens to the north. 

Baduria. — Town in the Baslrhat subdivision of the Twenty- 
four Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 22° 45' N. and 
88° 48' E., on the right bank of the Jamuna river. Popula- 
tion (190 t), 12,921, of whom 7,074 were Hindus and 5,847 
Muhammadans. The town has a considerable trade in jute, 
molasses, and sugar. Baduria was constituted a municipality 
m 1869. The income and expenditure during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 4,800 respectively. 
In 1903—4 the income, which is mainly derived from a tax 
on persons (or property tax), and the expenditure were each 
Rs. 5,000. 

Bankibazar. — Ancient village in the District of the Twenty- 
four Parganas, Bengal, on the Hooghly river near the modern 
Palta, 3 miles above Barrackpore. The name of this village 
has disappeared from the map, and its site can be identified 
only from old charts. It formed the principal settlement in 
India of the ill-fated Ostend Company which was chartered 
by the Emperor of Austria in 1722. This settlement was 
regarded with great jealousy by the English, French, and 
Dutch; and the result was that, when the court of Vienna 
was anxious to obtain a European guarantee for the Prag- 
matic Sanction in 1727, the Company’s charter was suspended. 
In 1733 the Muhammadan general ( % faujddr ) at Hooghly, 
at the instigation of the Dutch and English, besieged BankT- 
bazar; and the small garrison, after a despairing resistance 
against overwhelming numbers, abandoned the place and set 
sail for Europe 1 . 

Baranagar (Barahanagar). — Town in the Barrackpore 
subdivision of the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Ben- 
gal, situated in 22 0 39' N. and 88° 22' E., on the bank of the 
Hooghly river, 6 miles north of Calcutta. Population (1901), 
25»43 2 * Hindus numbered 19,581 ; Musalmans, 5,697 ; and 
Christians, 142. Baranagar seems to have been originally 
a Portuguese settlement ; but it afterwards became the seat 
of a Dutch factory, and during the greater part of the 

1 The ‘ Ostenders ’ were again expelled from Bankibazar in 1 744 {Bengal 
Public Consultations, October 14, 1744). 
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eighteenth century Dutch vessels anchored here on their 
way up to Chinsura. Old Dutch tiles of artistic design are 
still found in some of the native buildings in the neighbour- 
hood. The town was ceded by the Dutch Government to 
the British in 1795, and the lands are comprised in the 
Government estate of Baranagar, which is contiguous to the 
Panchannagram estate. The lands are rented at Rs. 3 per 
bigha (about one-third of an acre). Baranagar was formerly 
a favourite pleasure resort for European residents of Calcutta ; 
but it is now a busy industrial suburb and contains two of 
the largest jute-mills on the Hooghly, while large quantities 
of castor-oil are manufactured for export to Europe. 

A municipality was constituted in 1869, which was known 
for many years as the North Suburban municipality. On the 
formation of the Cossipore-Chitpur municipality in 1889, the 
name was changed to Baranagar. In 1899 the municipality 
was divided into two portions, of which the northern became 
the Kamarhati municipality. Since the partition, the average 
income has been Rs. 42,000 and the expenditure Rs. 41,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 43,000, including Rs. 19,000 
derived from a tax On houses and lands, and Rs. 16,000 from 
a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 49,000. The 
Victoria high school is situated within the town. 

Barasat Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, 
situated in 22 0 43' N. and 88° 29' E., 14 miles north-east of 
Calcutta. Population (1901), 8,634. The town is very un- 
healthy, and the inhabitants are gradually moving to Calcutta 
and the higher country on the bank of the Hooghly. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century, there was a college here 
for cadets on their first arrival from Europe; and, until 1861, 
Barasat was the head-quarters of a separate District. It was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income and expen- 
diture during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 10,500 
and Rs. 10,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 12,400, half of which was derived from a tax on vehicles, 
while a tax on persons brought in Rs. 3,000 ; the expenditure 
was Rs. 12,600. The town contains the usual public offices ; 
the jail, which has accommodation for 130 prisoners, is a three- 
storeyed building, popularly known as 4 Vansittart Villa,’ as it 
was formerly the country residence of Mr. Vansittart, a civil 
servant in the time of Warren Hastings. Kazlpara, a suburb 
of the town, is the scene of an annual fair held in honour of 
a Musalman saint, named Pir Ekdil Sahib, which is attended 
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by Hindus as well as Muhammadans. A light railway has 
recently been constructed between the town and Baslrhat. 

Barrackpore Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Bengal, situated in 22 0 46'' N, and 88° 21' E., on the bank 
of the Hooghly river, 1 5 miles above Calcutta. The town is 
comprised within two municipalities: North and South Bar- 
rackpore, containing, in 1901, 12,600 and 19,307 inhabitants 
respectively. South Barrackpore includes Barrackpore canton- 
ment, with a population in 1901 of 9,888. The name is pro- 
bably derived from the fact of troops having been stationed 
here since 1772; the natives call the place Chanak. To the 
south of the cantonment is Barrackpore Park, which has been 
laid out with much taste ; it contains the suburban resi- 
dence of the Viceroy of India, built by Lord Minto and 
enlarged by the Marquis of Hastings. The military force 
stationed at Barrackpore consists of a field battery, a company 
of British infantry, and a Native infantry regiment. 

Barrackpore has played a part in two mutinies. In 1824, 
when Bengal troops were required to take part in the Burmese 
War, the 47th Bengal Infantry, which was stationed here, was 
warned for foreign service. Alarmed by rumours that they 
were to be transported to Rangoon by sea, the regiment 
mutinied on parade on October 30. After ineffectual attempts 
at conciliation, the regiment was paraded on November 1 in 
presence of Sir Edward Paget, the Commander-in-Chief, who 
directed them either to obey the oiders to march or to ground 
their arms. Upon their refusal, a battery of European artillery, 
supported by two British regiments, opened fire upon the 
mutineers, who broke at once and made for the river, throw- 
ing away their arms. Some were shot, some drowned, and 
others hanged ; and the number of the regiment was removed 
from the Army List. 

The first sparks of the Mutiny of 1857 were kindled in 
Barrackpore. The excitement which had been rapidly spread- 
ing among the native troops culminated on March 29, when 
Mangal Pande, a sepoy of the 34th Native Infantry, attempted 
to kill one of the officers, Lieutenant Bough, fired at a Euro- 
pean sergeant-major, and called upon his comrades to join him. 
These outrages were committed within a few yards of the 
quarter-guard, which took no steps to interfere. As a punish- 
ment for this mutinous behaviour, the regiment was disbanded 
with ignominy on May 6, Mangal Pande and the native officer 
in charge of the guard having been previously tried by court- 
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martial and hanged. A full account of these events will be 
found in Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War , vol. i, 
pp. 266-9, 495- 

Barrackpore is an important station on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway,, and the head-quarters of the recently consti- 
tuted Barrackpore subdivision. It contains the usual public 
offices, a sub-jail with accommodation for 14 prisoners, and 
the Bhola Nath Bose Hospital with r8 beds. The town is a 
favourite residence of Europeans, and the Christian population 
numbers 914. 

The North Barrackpore municipality was constituted in 1869. 
The income and expenditure during the eight years ending 
1903-4 averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 13,000, including Rs. 5,000 from a tax on persons and the 
same amount from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 11,600. The municipal office is at Nawabganj, the 
residence of the Mandal family of zamzndars . Within the 
municipal area is Palta, where the Calcutta water-works are 
situated, and Ichapur, where there is a Government rifle factory. 
The Garulia municipality was separated from North Barrack- 
pore m 1896. 

The South Barrackpore municipality was also constituted in 
1869. Its area has been curtailed of late years by the separa- 
tion of the Titagarh municipality in 1895 and of the PanI- 
hati municipality in 1900. The income during the four years 
ending 1903-4 averaged Rs. 10,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 9,000. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 11,000, mainly 
from a tax on persons (or property tax), a conservancy rate, 
and a tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 9,000. The municipal office is at Khardah. 

The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 25,000, and in 1903-4 
they were Rs. 34,000 and Rs. 33,000 respectively. 

Baruipur. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, r Bengal, situated in 
22 0 21' N. and 88° 27' E., on the banks of the Adi Ganga 
(original bed of the Ganges), 15 miles south of Calcutta. 
Population (1901), 4*217. The town was formerly the head- 
quarters of a subdivision of the same name, which was amal- 
gamated with the Alipore subdivision in 1883. Baruipur 
derives its name from the extensive cultivation of pan {Piper 
Betle) by the Barui caste. The town is a mission station of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and contains 
a large church, Baruipur was constituted a municipality in 
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1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 4,700, and the expenditure Rs. 4,500. In I 9 ° 3”4 the 
income was Rs. 6,900, including Rs. 3,000 derived from a tax 
on persons; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,200. 

Baslrhat Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, 
situated in 22 0 40' N. and 88° 51' E., on the right bank of the 
Jamuna river. Population (1901), 17,001. Baslrhat was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1869. The income and expendi- 
ture during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 6,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,6oo, mainly from a tax on 
persons; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,300. Baslrhat 
contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommoda- 
tion for 12 prisoners. Baslrhat is connected with Barasat, a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, by a metalled 
road 26 miles in length, along which a light railway with eight 
stations has recently been laid. 

Bhatpara. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
23 0 52' N. and 88° 25' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river. 
Population (1901), 21,540. Bhatpara has long been famous 
as a seat of Sanskrit learning, and contains several to Is where 
pupils are educated and fed free of charge. It is also a 
busy industrial place, possessing jute-mills and a paper-mill, 
situated chiefly in the villages of Jagatdal and Kanlanara. 
Bhatpara was formerly included in the Naihati municipality, 
but in 1899 a separate municipality was constituted. The 
income during the five years since its constitution averaged 
Rs. 25,000, and the expenditure Rs. 17,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 51,000, including a loan from Government of 
Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 11,000 derived from a tax on persons; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 31,000. 

Budge-Budge (. Baj-Baj ). — Town in the head-quarters sub- 
division of the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, 
situated in 22 0 29' N. and 88° n' E., on the bank of the 
Hooghly river, 14 miles below Calcutta. Population (1901), 
13,05*. The remains of a fort, which was captured from the 
forces of Siraj-ud-daula by Clive in x 756, are still visible. Budge- 
Budge is a growing place ; it is the oil dep6t of Calcutta, and 
contains a large jute-mill and a cotton-mill. It was constituted a 
municipality in 1900. The income during the four years ending 
1903-4 averaged Rs. 20,000, and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 24,000, mainly derived from a 
tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. 
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Calcutta, South Suburbs. — Town in the head-quarters 
subdivision of the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, 
comprising a portion of the southern suburbs of Calcutta. 
Population (1901), 26,374, of whom 20,165 were Hindus, 
5,849 Musalmans, and 350 Christians. The application of the 
term ‘ suburbs of Calcutta’ has varied widely at different 
periods. By Act XXI of 1857 the ‘suburbs’ were defined as 
including all lands within the general limits of the Panchan- 
nagram estate; and under the Bengal Municipal Act, 1876, 
they were further defined as comprising the present munici- 
palities of Cossipore-Chitpur, Maniktala, Garden Reach, South 
Suburbs, and Tollygunge, as well as so much of Calcutta as 
lay outside the limits of the ‘ Old Town,’ which was bounded 
by Lower Circular Road and Tolly’s Nullah. This unwieldy 
municipality, known as the Suburban municipality, was in 1888 
split up into four parts, the ‘ Added Area ’ and ‘ Fringe Area 
Wards’ (defined in the article on Calcutta) being added 
to Calcutta, and the municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur and 
Maniktala being created. These deductions, however, still 
left the South Suburban municipality of unmanageable size ; 
and, accordingly, in 1897 the Garden Reach municipality and 
in 1901 the Tollygunge municipality were separated from it. 
The constitution of the present ‘ South Suburbs ’ municipality 
therefore dates from 1901. The income during the three 
years following its constitution has averaged Rs. 52,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 32,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 79,000, including Rs. 1 1,000 derived from a tax on houses 
and lands and Rs. 29,000 obtained from the sale-proceeds of 
Government securities and the withdrawal of savings bank 
deposits. The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 52,000, 
of which Rs. 29,000 represented the outlay on the introduction 
of a supply of filtered water. The principal villages now within 
the municipality are Barisa and Behala. 

Canning, Port (MatZa )*— Village in the head-quarters 
subdivision of the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Bengal, situated in 22 0 19' N. and 88° 39' E., at the junction 
of the Bidyadhan and Matla rivers. Population (1901), 
1,049. Between 1853 and 1870 a serious attempt was made 
to create a port at Canning as an auxiliary to Calcutta, in 
consequence of the deterioration of the Hooghly river, which 
was then believed to be rapidly closing. Land was acquired 
by Government in 1853, an< ^ ' m 1862 a municipality was 
created, to which the land was transferred. In 1865 the Port 
Canning Company was formed to develop the port. In that 
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year it was visited by twenty-six ships, and for a time the 
company’s shares rose at an unprecedented rate; but the 
number of ships visiting the port dropped to one vessel in 
1868-9, and the failure of the scheme was then recognized. 
Litigation ensued, and in 1870 the company went into liquida- 
tion and was reconstructed as the ‘ Port Canning Land Com- 
pany, Limited. 5 This company is under Pars! management, 
the shares being held in Bombay, and is engaged in leasing 
reclamations in the Sundarbans. The lands held by it have 
been sub-leased ; and the middlemen, who have again sublet 
them to others, reap most of the profits. Canning is now a 
Government estate ; and the only relics of the wild speculation 
of the sixties are a railway which does a little traffic in timber 
and other produce fiom the Sundarbans, some ruined jetties, 
and the remains of a tramway line. 

Cossipore-Chitpur ( Kaslfiur ) — Northern suburb of Cal- 
cutta, in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, 
situated in 22 0 37' N. and 88° 22' E., on the bank of the 
Hooghly river. Population (1901), 40,740, including 29,056 
Hindus, 11,346 Musalmans, and 338 Christians. Cossipore- 
Chitpur is a thriving industrial suburb, containing the Govern- 
ment Gun Foundry and Shell Factory, and a number of jute- 
presses, sugar and other factories. The town is within the 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta police. The municipality was 
separated in 1889 from the South Suburban municipality. 
The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 1,36,000, and the expenditure Rs. 1,31,000. A reserve 
is being accumulated to carry out a drainage scheme that is 
under contemplation. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,58,000, 
including Rs 70,000 derived from a tax on houses and lands, 
Rs. 25,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 28,000 from a water 
rate, Rs. 16,000 from jute warehouse fees, and Rs. 4,000 from 
a tax on vehicles. The incidence of taxation was Rs. 3-2-10 
per head of the population. In the same year the expenditure 
was Rs. 1,65,000, the chief items being Rs. 13,000 spent on 
fire-engine establishment, Rs. 14,000 on lighting, Rs. 23,000 
on water-supply, Rs. 7,000 on drainage, Rs. 54,000 on con- 
servancy, Rs. 6,000 on medical relief, Rs. 16,000 on roads, 
and Rs. 2,000 on education. Filtered water is purchased from 
the Calcutta Corporation and distributed in the streets and by 
house connexions. The North Suburban is a large hospital, 
with 30 beds for men and 10 for women. The electric tram- 
way from Calcutta has been extended to Belgachia, where 
there is a Veterinary college. 
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Diamond Harbour Village* — Head-quarters of the sub- 
division of the same name in the District of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 10' N. and 88° 12' E., on 
the bank of the Hooghly river. Population (1901), 1,036. 
The village is built on both banks of the Hajlpur creek, which 
is crossed by a ferry. Diamond Harbour was a favourite 
anchorage of the Company’s ships in olden times. It suffered 
severely in the terrible cyclone of 1864, which swept away 
large numbers of the inhabitants. A harbour-master and 
customs establishment are maintained to board vessels pro- 
ceeding up the Hooghly, and the movements of shipping up 
and down the river are telegraphed to Calcutta and published, 
at intervals throughout the day, in the Calcutta Telegi'aph 
Gazette. Diamond Harbour is connected with Calcutta by 
a branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and by a 
metalled road 30 miles long. A mile to the south is Chingri- 
khali Fort, where heavy guns are mounted and the artillery 
from Barrackpore encamp annually for gun practice. It is the 
head-quarters of the Salt Revenue department ; and a quaran- 
tine station has been opened for the accommodation of pilgrims 
returning from Mecca. Steamers cross daily to Geonkhali in 
Midnapore District, and the Assam steamers also touch here. 
Diamond Harbour contains the usual public offices ; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for r 2 prisoners. 

Dum-Dum (. Damdama , meaning a raised mound or bat- 
tery). — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the District 
of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 38' N. 
and 88° 25' E., 7 miles north-east of Calcutta. The town 
comprises the municipalities of North and South Dum-Dum, 
with populations (1901) of 9,916 and 10,904 respectively ; 
North Dum-Dum includes the cantonment, with 4,920 inhabi- 
tants. Dum-Dum was the head-quarters of the Bengal artillery 
from 1783 to 1853, when they were removed to Meerut; at 
present a detachment of a regiment of British infantry is quar- 
tered here in a fine range of barracks. Dum-Dum is also the 
site of the Government ammunition factory managed by the 
Indian Ordnance department. The cantonment contains 
European and native hospitals, a large bazar, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches, and a Wesleyan chapel. In the 
churchyard are monuments erected to the memory of Colonel 
Pearse, the first Commandant of the Artillery regiment, and of 
Captain Nicholl and the officers and men of the Horse Artillery 
who perished during the retreat from Kabul in 1841. The 
treaty by which Nawab Siraj-ud-daula ratified the privileges 
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of the British, and restored the settlements at Calcutta, Cossim- 
bazar, and Dacca, was signed at Dum-Dum on February 6, 
1757. Dum-Dum was formerly a separate subdivision, which 
was amalgamated with Barasat in 1893. Since that year the 
civil and criminal administration of the cantonment has been 
vested in a Cantonment Magistrate, who is also Cantonment 
Magistrate of Barrackpore. The annual income of the canton- 
ment fund during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 16,200, 
and the expenditure Rs. 16,600; m 1903-4 they were Rs. 17,500 
and Rs. 17,300 respectively. Dum-Dum is a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and the junction of the eastern 
and central sections of that railway ; there is a station on the 
latter section at Dum-Dum cantonment. 

The North Dum-Dum municipality was constituted in 1870, 
the Kadlhati municipality being amalgamated with it in 1883. 
The income and expenditure during the decade ending 190 1-2 
averaged Rs. 4,500 and Rs. 4,400 respectively. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,000, including Rs. 3,000 obtained from a tax 
on vehicles; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,700. Filtered 
water is purchased from the Calcutta Corporation and distri- 
buted throughout the cantonment. South Dum-Dum munici- 
pality was constituted in 1870. The income and expenditure 
during the decade ending 1901—2 averaged Rs. 9,000 and 
Rs. 8,800 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, 
mainly from municipal rates and taxes, such as a tax on houses 
and lands, a tax on vehicles, and a conservancy rate ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 13,700. Filtered water is purchased from 
the Calcutta Corporation and distributed by hydrants. A meld 
or fair is held every year in honour of the Muhammadan 
saint Shah Farid. A large jute-mill has recently been opened 
at Dakhindarl ; and Patlpukur, a station on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, is rising into importance as a terminus 
of the jute traffic. 

Falta. — Village in the Diamond Harbour subdivision of 
the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 17' N. and 88° 7' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river, 
nearly opposite to its junction with the Damodar. Falta is 
the site of an old Dutch factory, and it was to this place that 
the English retreated after the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud- 
daula in 1756. A fort is situated here, which mounts heavy 
guns. The steamers plying between Calcutta and Tamluk 
in Midnapore District call at Falta. 

Garden Reach. — Town in the District of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 33' N. and 88° 19' E., imme- 
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diately below Calcutta, of which it forms a suburb, on the 
bank of the Hooghly river. The suburb is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into two portions, the Nemuckmahal Ghat 
road dividing the 1 Added Area 7 of Calcutta on the east from 
the Garden Reach municipality on the west. The population 
of the latter in 1901 was 28,211. Hindus numbered 12,181 ; 
Musalmans, 15,779; and Christians, 187. The site of the 
Aligarh fort, taken by Clive in December, 1756, during the 
operations for the recapture of Calcutta, may still be seen. 
The suburb was formerly a favourite European quarter, and 
contains many fine houses built between 1768 and 1780. The 
residence of the late ex-king of Oudh was fixed here, and many 
of his descendants still inhabit the place. Garden Reach is 
now an important industrial suburb of Calcutta, containing 
jute-mills, a cotton-null, and dockyards. Until 1897 the Garden 
Reach municipality formed part of the South Suburban muni- 
cipality, but was separated from it in that year. The income 
during the seven years ending 1903-4 averaged Rs. 49,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 46,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 56,400, including Rs. 25,000 derived from a tax on houses 
and lands, Rs. 14,000 from a conservancy rate, and Rs. 11,000 
from a water rate. The expenditure was Rs. 55,700. The 
municipality is now supplied with filtered water from the 
Calcutta mains. 

Garulia. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 49' N. and 88° 22' E., on the bank of the Hooghly 
river. Population (1901), 7,375. It is a busy industrial 
place, containing jute and cotton mills. The village of Syam- 
nagar is within the town. Garulia was included within the 
North Barrackpore municipality until 1896, when it was con- 
stituted a separate municipality. The income of the munici- 
pality during the eight years since its constitution has averaged 
Rs. 9,000, and the expenditure Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 18,000, including a loan of Rs. 5,000 from 
Government, while the same sum was realized from a tax on 
persons (or property tax). The expenditure was Rs. 13,000. 

Gobardanga. — Town in the Barasat subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 
53' N. and 88° 45' E., on the east bank of the Jamuna river, 
with a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,865. Tradition points to this place as the 
spot where Krishna tended his flocks ; and the name of the 
adjoining village, Gaipur, is said to be abbreviated from Gopl- 

c c 2 
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pur, and to denote the city of gopinis or milkmaids, mis- 
tresses of Krishna. Sugar factories are numerous, and raw 
jute and molasses are exported. Gobardanga was consti- 
tuted a municipality in 1870. The income during the de- 
cade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 3,600, and the expenditure 
Rs. 3,100. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,500, mainly 
from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 3,400. 

Halisabar. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 
56' N. and 88° 29' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river. 
Population (1901), 10,149. It was formerly called Kumarhata, 
and is a noted home of pandits ; among other devotees of 
Gauranga, Ram Prasad Sen lived here. It was constituted a 
municipality in 1903. The income for six months of 1903-4 
was Rs. 4,200, of which Rs. 1,600 was derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax), Rs. 1,400 from a conservancy rate, 
and Rs. 900 from a tax on houses and lands. During the 
same period the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,300. At 
Kanchrapara within this municipality are the workshops of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

Harua. — Village in the Baslrhat subdivision of the District 
of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 37' N 
and 88° 4V E. Population (1901), 705. It is the scene of 
a fair held every February in honour of Pir Gora Chand, a 
Muhammadan saint, who lived 600 years ago and whose bones 
(Mr) are buried here. The fair lasts for a week. 

Jaynagar. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 n' N. and 88° 25.' E., 31 miles south of Calcutta and 
6\ miles by water from Magra Hat station on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. Population (1901), 8,810. Jaynagar 
was constituted a municipality in 1869. The average in- 
come and expenditure during the decade ending 190 1-2 were 
Rs. 6,100. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,600, mainly from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 7,300. 

Kamarhati. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 
40' N, and 88° 23' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river. 
Population (1901), 13,216. Within this- municipality is the 
greater part of the village of Dakhineswar, with its group of 
temples called Ram RasmanI’s Nabaratna. These consist of 
two beautiful central temples, dedicated to Kali and Krishna, 
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faced by twelve minor temples in honour of Siva. Kamarhati 
was formerly included within the Baranagar municipality, but 
was constituted a separate municipality in 1899. The in- 
come during the five years since the formation of the sepa- 
rate municipality has averaged Rs. 16,000, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,700, of 
vrhich Rs. 7,000 was derived from a tax on houses and lands 
and Rs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 16,600. 

Kanchrapara. — Village in the Barrackpore subdivision of 
the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 57' N. and 88° 26' E. Population (1901), 1,545. Kanchra- 
para is an important station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and the railway workshops are situated here. It 
lies within the Halisahar municipality. 

Khardah. — Village in the Barrackpore subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 44' N. and 88° 22' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river. 
Population (1901), 1,777. Khardah is a favourite place of 
pilgrimage for Vaishnavas, who visit it in honour of Nitya- 
nanda, one of the disciples of Chaitanya, who took up his 
residence here. His descendants are regarded as gurus y or 
spiritual guides, by the Vaishnavas. There is a fine temple, 
containing the image of Syam Sundar, a name for the god 
Krishna. The village lies within the South Barrackpore 
municipality, and is a station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. Shoe-brushes and bricks are manufactured on a 
large scale. 

Magra Hat. — Village in the Diamond Harbour subdivision 
of the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 15' N. and 88° 23' E. Population (1901), 435. Owing 
to its position at the confluence of important waterways and 
upon the Diamond Harbour branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, Magra Hat is the largest rice mart in the south 
of the District, and agencies have been opened for the pur- 
chase of rice and the sale of kerosene oil. The Church 
Missionary Society has a church here. 

Maniktala. — Town in the District of the Twenty-four Par- 
ganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 35' N. and 88° 23' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 32,387, of whom Hindus numbered 22,792, 
Musalmans 9,512, and Christians 65. Maniktala is the great 
eastern industrial suburb of Calcutta, wedged in between the 
Circular Canal on the west, the New Cut on the east, and 
the Beliaghata Canal on the south. Beliaghata in the south of 
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the town is the seat of an extensive trade in rice imported from 
the eastern Districts, while along the frontage of the Circular 
Canal a brisk business is done in firewood, loose jute, and rice. 
The other important wards are Ultadanga and Narikeldanga. 
Factories are numerous, including a jute-mill, a silk factory, 
bone-crushing mills, shellac, saltpetre, castor-oil, and soap 
factories, and four tanneries. The nursery gardens of two 
Calcutta florists are situated in the town, which is within the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, and forms 
part of the ‘ Suburbs of Calcutta 9 subdivision. Maniktala was 
comprised in the Suburban municipality until 1889, when it 
was constituted a separate municipality. The income during 
the decade ending 1901— 2 averaged Rs. 63,000, and the ex- 
penditure Rs. 59,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 2,14,000, 
including a loan of Rs. 25,000 from Government, Rs. 31,000 
derived from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 18,000 from a 
conservancy rate, and Rs. 7,000 from a tax on vehicles. The 
incidence of taxation was Rs. 2-1- 10 per head of the popu- 
lation. In the same year the chief items of expenditure were 
Rs. 5,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 3,000 on drainage, Rs. 23,000 
on conservancy, Rs. 1,800 on medical relief, Rs. 16,000 on 
roads, and Rs. 1,300 on education; total, Rs. 74,000. 

Naihati. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the Dis- 
trict of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 54' 
N. and 88° 25' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river. Popu- 
lation (1901), 13,604. Naihati is a station on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway and the junction of a branch railway across the 
Hooghly Bridge which connects with the East Indian Railway. 
An emigration depot is situated in the town ; and at Gauripur 
there are large jute and oil-mills. Naihati was constituted a 
municipality in 1869. The area within municipal limits has 
been greatly curtailed by the separation of the Bhatpara muni- 
cipality in 1899, and of the Halisahar municipality in 1903. 
The income for the five years since its separation from Bhat- 
para has averaged Rs. 21,000, and the expenditure Rs. 20,000. 
I11 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,700, including Rs. 5,000 
derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 11,400. 

Palta. — Village in the Barrackpore subdivision of the Dis- 
trict of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 48' 
N. and 88° 22' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river, 2 miles 
above Barrackpore. Population (1901), 2,038. At Palta are 
situated the water- works of the Calcutta Corporation. The 
water is pumped up from the Hooghly river and filtered, and 
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flows to Calcutta in pipes. At this place also the grand trunk 
road from Calcutta crosses the Hooghly. 

Panihati. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 42' N. and 88° 22' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river. 
Population (1901), 11,178. Agarpara, within the municipality, 
has a church, female orphanage, and school under the manage- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society. Panihati conducts 
a considerable trade in rice. Until 1900 it was included in 
the South Barrackpore municipality, but in that year it was 
constituted a separate municipality. The income for the four 
years since the separation has averaged Rs. 8,600, and the 
expenditure Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 10,000, 
half of which was obtained from a tax on persons (or property 
tax); and the expenditure was Rs. 9,500. 

Rajpur. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of the Dis- 
trict of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 26' N. 
and 88° 25' E?, ii miles south of Calcutta. Population (1901), 
10,713. Rajpur was constituted a municipality in 1876. The 
income during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 8,400, 
and the expenditure Rs. 8,200. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 10,000, half of which was derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax); and the expenditure was Rs. 12,000. 

Salt-Water Lake. — Swamp in the head-quarters sub- 
division of the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, 
situated about 5 miles east of Calcutta, between 22 0 28' and 
22 0 36' N. and 88° 23' and 88° 28' E., with an area of about 
30 square miles. This is a low depression, which is being 
gradually filled by silt deposits of the tidal channels that inter- 
sect it. It serves as a cesspool for the sewage of Calcutta. A 
portion of the lake at Dhapa is being gradually reclaimed by 
the deposit of street refuse, which is conveyed out daily from 
Calcutta by a municipal railway. 

Syamnagar. — Village in the Barrackpore subdivision of 
the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated 
in 22 0 50' N. and 88° 24' E., on the bank of the Hooghly 
river, with a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
19 miles north of Calcutta. Population (1901), 102. A short 
distance east of the station are the ruins of an old fort sur- 
rounded by a moat, 4 miles in circumference, built in the 
eighteenth century by a Raja of Burdwan as a refuge from 
the Marathas. The fort now belongs to the Tagore family of 
Calcutta, and its ramparts are studded with thick date planta- 
tions. A Sanskrit college and a charitable dispensary are 
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maintained by Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore. Syam- 
nagar lies within the Garulia municipality. 

Taki. — Town in the Baslrhat subdivision of the District of 
the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 35' N. and 
88° 55' E., on the Jamuna river. Population (1901), 5,089. 
Taki is the centre of a considerable rice trade. It was consti- 
tuted a municipality in 1869. The income and expenditure 
during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 2,200 and 
Rs. 2,100 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 2,300, 
derived chiefly from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 1,900. 

Titagarh. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the 
Twenty-four Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 45' 
N. and 88° 22' E., on the bank of the Hooghly river, with 
a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Population 
(1901), 16,065, of whom 11,461 were males. Titagarh was at 
one time a fashionable place of residence for Europeans, but 
it is now a busy commercial town containing four jute-mills 
and a paper-mill. It was formerly included within the South 
Barrackpore municipality, but in 1895 it was constituted a 
separate municipality. The income during the nine years 
since the separation has averaged Rs. 19,000, and the ex- 
penditure Rs. 16,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 40,000, 
including a loan of Rs. 13,000 from Government, Rs. 11,000 
derived from a tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 12,000 from 
a conservancy rate; the expenditure was Rs. 25,000. 

Tollygunge. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22 0 
30' N. and 88° 19' E., 4 miles south of Calcutta. Population 
(1901), 12,821. Tollygunge is a southern suburb of Calcutta, 
with which it is connected by an electric tramway, and the 
northern portion of it forms part of the ‘Added Area’ of 
Calcutta. It contains a police-station and the barracks of the 
Twenty-four Parganas police reserve, a steeplechase course, 
and the grounds of the Tollygunge Club, in which golf links 
have been laid out. Several of the descendants of Tipu 
Sultan’s family have their residence here. Tollygunge was 
included m the South Suburban municipality until 1901, when 
it was constituted a separate municipality. The income and 
expenditure during the three years since the constitution of 
the municipality averaged Rs. 15,000. In 1903—4 the income 
was Rs. 18,000, half of which was obtained from a tax on houses 
and lands; and the expenditure was Rs. 19,500. 

Calcutta ( Kalikaia ). — Capital of the Indian Empire and 
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the official residence of the Viceroy and Governor-General, Site and 
situated in 22 0 34/ N. and 88° 22' E., on the east or left bank f escnp " 
of the Hooghly river, within the Twenty-four Parganas District, 

Bengal. The city lies about 86 miles from the sea, and is 
only 1 8 to 2 1 feet above mean sea-level. Stretching northward 
for 6 miles along the river-bank, and bounded on the east by 
the Circular Canal and the Salt Lakes, it covers at the present 
day an area of 20,547 acres, of which only 1,792 are rural, and 
1,113 acres form the Maidan. Calcutta is so called after a 
village which formerly occupied the site of the modem Bow 
Bazar: the name is supposed by some to be connected with 
the worship of the goddess Kali. 

The city is bounded on all sides by suburban municipalities, 
which have been excluded from Calcutta for purposes of 
municipal administration. Cossipore-Chitpur on the north, 
Maniktala on the east, and Garden Reach on the south- 
west, as well as Howrah on the west bank of the Hooghly 
river, are industrial suburbs, which form an integral part of 
the life of the metropolis. If these be included, Calcutta has 
a population of 1,106,738, which is greater than that of any 
European city except London, Constantinople, Paris, and 
Berlin, and of any city in America except New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. Excluding China, the population of whose 
cities is uncertain, the only city in Asia with more inhabitants 
than Calcutta is Tokio ; and next to London, it is the most 
populous city in the British empire. The present article is, 
however, confined to the municipal town of Calcutta as defined 
in Bengal Act III of 1899, Fort William, and the water area, 
the population of which (1901) is 808,969, 4,612, and 34,215 
respectively. 

The importance of Calcutta lies in its position as the capital 
of the Empire and as a seaport situated on a navigable river 
and connected by converging lines of railways, rivers, navi- 
gable canals, and roads with the rich valleys of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra, whose produce it exports oversea, while it 
supplies their dense population with the products and manu- 
factures of other countries. 

In the centre of the city stands Fort William, surrounded 
by the noble expanse of park known as the Maidan. North 
of this are the shops and business houses of the Europeans, 
whose residential quarter bounds it on the east. To the south 
and south-east lie the European suburbs of Ballygunge and 
Alipore, which latter contains the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. Surrounding the European quarter on all 
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sides is the native town. Immediately north of the European 
commercial quarter is Burra Bazar, the chief centre of native 
business ; the buildings are mainly one-storeyed masonry shops, 
and it is only here and in the adjoining quarters of Jorabagan 
and Bow Bazar that brick buildings are more numerous than 
tiled huts. Three-fifths of the whole population live in the 
latter, which have mud or wattle walls and are known as 
kachcha houses. The native town is traversed by three main 
roads from north to south, and by five or six roads from east to 
west, but with these exceptions it is extremely ill-arranged. The 
lanes are narrow, tortuous, and badly lit; the dwellings are 
overcrowded and insanitary ; and the overwhelming proportion 
of one-storeyed houses gives this quarter a peculiarly squalid 
appearance which belies the proud title of a 4 city of palaces 5 
that Calcutta claims. 

The city of Calcutta includes the area under the control of 
the municipal corporation, or Calcutta proper, together with 
Fort William and the Maidan (1,283 acres), which are under 
the military authorities, and the w r ater area, or port and canals, 
with an area of 7,310 acres. Calcutta proper again is divided 
into the 4 Old Town 5 and the 'Added Area. 5 The former, 
which covers 3,766 acres, is divided into eighteen wards, and 
is situated between the Lower Ciicular Road and the Hooghly 
river. This is the tract within the old Maratha Ditch, cor- 
responding with the original civil jurisdiction of the Sadar 
Dlwani Adalat. The 4 Added Area 5 lies south and east of the 
Old Town, and is separated from it by the Circular Road; 
it contains 8,188 acres, distributed over eleven wards. It 
was excluded from the Suburban municipality and added to 
Calcutta by Bengal Act II of 1888. 

The soil on which Calcutta is built has been formed at 
a comparatively recent date by the alluvial deposits of the 
Gangetic delta, and excavations made for tanks and founda- 
tions disclose alternate layers of sand and clay. A bore-hole 
sunk in Fort William in 1840 revealed an ancient land surface 
at a depth of 382 feet. 

The climate is hot and moist. The mean temperature 
averages 79 0 , the mean maximum being 102° in May and the 
mean minimum 48° in January. The average temperature in 
the hot season is 85°, in the rains 83°, and in the cold season 
7 2 0 . Humidity averages 78 per cent, of saturation, ranging 
from 69 per cent, in March to 89 per cent, in August. The 
annual rainfall averages 60 inches, and the average number of 
rainy days in the year is 118. 
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At the beginning and close of the rainy season Calcutta Cyclones* 
is frequently visited by cyclones, the most disastrous having 
occurred in 1737, 1842, 1864, and 1867. In 1737 the steeple 
of St. Anne's Church fell to the ground, many houses were 
blown down, and all but one of the ships in the river w-ere 
driven ashore. In the cyclone of 1864 as many as 49 persons 
were killed and 16 injured ; several brick houses were destroyed 
or damaged, and only 23 of the 195 vessels in the port escaped 
without injury. 

The earthquake of June 12, 1897, was severely felt in Earth- 
Calcutta ) the steeple of the Cathedral was destroyed and quake ‘ 
1,300 houses were injured. 

Calcutta is mentioned in a poem of 1495 as a village on the History, 
bank of the Hooghly. When the Portuguese began to frequent 
the river about 1530, Satgaon, not far from Hooghly on the 
old Saraswati river, was the great emporium of trade. Owing 
to the shallowness of the upper reaches of the river, however, 
ships used to anchor at Garden Reach, and their goods were 
sent up to Satgaon in small boats ; and a market thus sprung 
up at Betor, near Sibpur, on the right bank of the Hooghly, 
which the Portuguese made their head-quarters. In the six- 
teenth century the Saraswati began to silt up, and Satgaon 
w as abandoned. Most of its inhabitants went to the town of 
Hooghly, but about the middle of the century four families of 
Bysakhs and one of Seths founded the village of Gobindpur 
on the site of the modern Fort William. Shortly after this the 
Portuguese moved to Hooghly, deserting Betor, and the trade 
of the latter place was gradually transferred to Sutanuti ( c cotton 
mart’) in the north of modem Calcutta. Job Charnock of the 
English East India Company came to this place m 1686, after 
his skirmish with the Mughals at Hooghly, and formulated 
certain demands on the Nawab. These were rejected by the 
latter, who ordered his subordinates to drive the English out 
of the country. Chamock retaliated by destroying the salt- 
houses and forts at T&na or Garden Reach and seizing Hijill. 

He was shortly afterwards superseded by Captain Heath, 
who came out from England with instructions to occupy Chitta- 
gong. The attempt on this place failed ; but on August 24, 

1 690, the English returned to Sutanuti under Charnock, at the 
invitation of the Nawab, and laid the foundation of modern 
Calcutta. 

Several reasons led to the selection of this place as the 
head-quarters of English trade in Bengal. The Hooghly river 
tapped the rich trade of the Ganges valley, and Calcutta was 
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situated at the highest point at which the river was navigable 
for sea-going vessels ; it was moreover protected against attack 
by the river on the west and by morasses on the east, and it 
could be defended by the guns of the shipping. 

In 1696 the rebellion of Subha Singh, a Burdwan zamindar , 
assumed formidable dimensions, and the English applied to 
the Nawab for permission to fortify their settlement. This was 
granted ; and a fort was constructed on a site extending from 
the modern Fairlie Place on the north to Koila Ghat Street 
on the south, the river forming the western and what is now 
Dalhousie Square the eastern boundary. It was completed in 
1702. Four years previously the three villages of Calcutta, 
Sutanuti, and Gobindpur had been purchased from the governor 
of Hooghly. 

The town grew rapidly ; within a short time a wharf, a good 
hospital, a church, and barracks were erected; and in 1707 
the East India Company declared it a separate Presidency 
accountable only to the Directors in London. The new settle- 
ment was perpetually harassed by the Muhammadan governors 
of Bengal ; and in 1717 the Council sent an embassy to Delhi 
to procure the recognition of their rights in the country and 
permission to purchase property on the bank of the Hooghly. 
The emperor granted the permission sought for, but it was to 
a great extent rendered nugatory by the determined opposition 
of the Nawab. 

In 1742 the inhabitants commenced to dig an entrenchment 
round their settlement as a defence against the Marathas, who 
were then raiding Bengal. This entrenchment, known as the 
Maratha Ditch, followed the course of the modern Circular 
Road, but it was never completed along the southern boundary. 
The scare caused by the Maratha invasion and the growing 
trade of the Company brought a large influx of new settlers, 
and in 1752 Hoi well calculated the population at 409,000, 
though this was probably an over-estimate, as the number of 
houses was still less than 15,000. The original settlement 
round the Fort was protected by palisades ; but the Company’s 
servants lived in the quarter now bounded by Canning Street 
on the north, Hastings Street on the south, Mission Row on 
the east, and the river on the west. Within this area there 
were in 1753, exclusive of the Fort and its warehouses, no less 
than 230 masonry structures, and the native portion of the 
town contained about the same number. 

The chief event in the early history of Calcutta is its cap- 
ture in 1756 by Siraj-ud-dauJa, Nawab of Bengal. The native 
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troops deserted and the Europeans were driven into the fort, 
which was practically indefensible, as its guns were masked by 
the surrounding buildings. The Governor and many of the 
officials made their escape to the ships, which thereupon 
dropped down the river, and the garrison, under the command 
of Holwell, were driven to surrender. They were forced, to 
the number of 146, into a small room, measuring only 18 by 
14 feet, which is known in history as the Black Hole. Here 
they were left for the night. It was June 20; the heat was 
intense, and the two small grated windows were quite insuf- 
ficient to give air to the closely packed crowd, who endured 
terrible sufferings. When the morning came and the door was 
opened, only twenty-three were found alive. 

Calcutta was recaptured by Clive and Admiral Watson early 
in 1757; and after the battle of Plassey, Mir Jafar gave the 
English the zami?idari of the Twenty-four Parganas, as well as 
a free gift of the town and some of the adjacent villages. 

Heavy compensation was paid to the merchants and the Com- 
pany’s servants and adherents for their losses, and permission 
was granted to establish a mint. From this date Calcutta has 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. With part of the compensa- 
tion money received from the Nawab, Gobindpur was cleared 
of its inhabitants and the foundations of the present fort were 
laid. It was not finished till 1773, and is said to have cost two 
millions sterling, half a million of which was spent on works to 
protect the west face from the erosion of the river. The clear- 
ing of the jungle round the fort led to the formation of the 
Maidan % In 1766 the General Hospital was removed to its 
present site, and at this period the European quarter began to 
extend southwards along Chowringhee. In 1773, by an Act of 
Parliament, the Governor and Council of Bengal were invested 
with control over the Indian possessions of the Company, and 
soon afterwards Warren Hastings removed the treasury from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta. 

The history of municipal administration in Calcutta dates Municipal 
from 1727, when the first corporation came into existence. It illstor y* 
consisted of a mayor and nine aldermen, and its duties were to 
collect ground rents and town dues, and to make the necessary 
repairs to roads and drains. The amount thus spent was, how- 
ever, insignificant. An effort was made, about 1 757, to organize 
a municipal fund by levying a house tax, but the scheme came 
to nothing. The duty of keeping the town in order rested 
with the Police Commissioner ; but its insanitary condition 
was notorious, and in 1780 the native town was thus described 
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by William Mackintosh ( Travels in Europe , Asia, and Africa , 
2 vols., 1782): — 

‘ It is a truth that, from the western extremity of California 
to the eastern coast of Japan, there is not a spot where judge- 
ment, taste, decency, and convenience are so grossly msulted 
as in that scattered and confused chaos of houses, huts, sheds, 
streets, lanes, alleys, windings, gullies, sinks, and tanks, which, 
jumbled into an undistinguished mass of filth and corruption, 
equally offensive to human sense and health, compose the 
capital of the English Company’s Government in India. The 
very small portion of cleanliness which it enjoys is owing to 
the familiar intercourse of hungry jackals by night, and 
ravenous vultures, kites, and crows by day. In like manner 
it is indebted to the smoke raised on public streets, in 
temporary huts and sheds, for any respite it enjoys from 
mosquitoes, the natural productions of stagnated and putrid 
waters.’ 

By a statute of George III Justices of the Peace were 
appointed for the town in 1794, and regular assessments 
were authorized. The Circular Road was metalled, and the 
conservancy establishment was increased. But many defects 
remained; and in 1803 Lord Wellesley pointed out the 
extremely defective construction of the public drains and 
watercourses, the absence of any regulations in respect of the 
situation of public markets and slaughter-houses, the irregu- 
larity of the buildings and the dangerous condition of the 
streets, and appointed a Town Improvement Committee of 
30 members to carry out the necessary reforms. 

Since 1793 ^ had been the practice to raise money for 
public improvements by means of lotteries, xo per cent, of 
their value being set aside for public works or charitable 
purposes. As long as the Town Improvement Committee 
existed, these funds were made over to it; but in 1817 
a Lottery Committee was formed, which was employed for 
twenty years in schemes for the improvement of the town. 
During this period a great advance was undoubtedly made. 
The Town Hall was built and the Beliaghata canal dug, and 
a large number of streets were opened out, including the 
Strand Road, Amherst Street, Colootolla and Mirzapur Streets, 
Free School Street, Kyd Street, Canal Road, Mango Lane, 
and Bentinck Street, and the long roadway formed by Corn- 
wallis Street, College Street, Wellington Street, and Wellesley 
Street, with the four adjoining squares. Arrangements for 
watering the streets were also introduced. In 1820 a sys- 
tematic plan for road-metalling was adopted at an annual cost 
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of Rs. 25,000. Public opinion in England having condemned 
this method of providing funds for municipal purposes, the 
Lottery Committee came to an end in 1836. 

Meanwhile, under the Act of 1794, the Justices had met 
the expenses of the conservancy and police of the town from 
a tax on houses and licences for the sale of liquor. In 1819 
the house tax realized a little over 2J lakhs, and in 1836 this 
had risen to 3 lakhs, while i-| lakhs was derived from excise 
The expenditure on conservancy and police was at this period 
5 J lakhs, the difference being made up by Government. 

In 1810 the principle of municipal taxation was extended 
to the suburbs. In 1840 an Act was passed dividing Calcutta 
into four divisions, and authorizing the ratepayers, on an 
application made by two-thirds of them, to undertake their 
own assessment, collection, and management of the rates up 
to a limit of 5 per cent, on the assessable property in Calcutta. 
Nothing came of this Act; and in 1847 the Justices were re- 
placed by a Board of seven paid members, four of whom were 
to be elected by the ratepayers. They were empowered to 
purchase and hold property for the improvement of Calcutta 
and to make surveys, and were entrusted with the maintenance 
of the streets and drainage. In 1852 their number was 
reduced to four, two being appointed by Government and two 
elected ; and they were allowed a maximum salary of Rs. 250 
a month. The house tax was raised first to 6J per cent, and 
later to 7-| per cent., and a 2 per cent, lighting rate and a tax 
on carts were authorized ; horses and vehicles had already 
been made taxable by the Act of 1847. The Commissioners 
were required to set aside i-| lakhs for the sewerage and 
drainage of the town. In 1856 their number was reduced 
to three, all of whom were appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

In 1863 the municipal government was vested in a body 
composed of all the Justices of the Peace for the town of 
Calcutta, together with all the Justices for the Province who 
happened to be resident in the town. This body elected its 
own vice-chairman and had a regular health officer, engineer, 
surveyor, tax-collector, and assessor. A water rate was 
imposed, and the house tax raised to a maximum of ro per 
cent. The Justices’ powers of borrowing were extended by 
several Acts, and during their period of office the drainage 
and water system of the town were largely developed. The 
municipal slaughter-houses were opened in 1866, and the New 
Market in 1874. Footpaths were made along the main 
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thoroughfares, Beadon Square was opened, and in all about 
2 crores were spent on the improvement of the town. 

In 1876 a new corporation was created, consisting of 
72 commissioners with a chairman and vice-chairman; 48 of 
the commissioners were elected by the ratepayers and 24 
appointed by the Local Government. This body completed 
the original drainage scheme, largely increased the supply of 
filtered and unfiltered water, and effected many other improve- 
ments, including the construction of Harrison Road. 

In 1888 the municipal boundaries were extended by the 
inclusion of a large portion of the suburbs lying south and 
east of the Circular Road. Seven wards were added, and addi- 
tions were made to three other wards in the north of the city. 
The number of municipal commissioners was raised to 75, of 
whom 50 were elected, 1 5 appointed by Government, and the 
remaining 10 nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Trades Association, and the Port Commissioners. During 
the following ten years the filtered water-supply was further 
extended, at a cost of 18 lakhs, and an underground drainage 
scheme for the c Added Area ’ was started. A dhobikhand , or 
laundry, and an incinerator were constructed, and a number 
of insanitary tanks were filled up and replaced by roads and 
squares. This constitution remained unaltered until 1900, 
when it was replaced by the system of municipal government 
now in force, which will be described farther on. 

The population of Calcutta in 1901 was 847,796, the mean 
density being 41 persons per acre for the whole city, and 68 in 
Calcutta proper. By far the most crowded ward is Colootolla 
with 281 persons per acre, followed by Jorasanko (202), Jora- 
bagan (201), and Moocheepara (199) ; these wards are in the 
centre of the native commercial quarter. The lowest density 
occurs in the suburbs of Alipore and Ballygunge, where much 
land is still not built over. The greatest increase in popula- 
tion during the last decade has occurred in the wards which 
were already most populous in 1891. Judged by European 
standards, the city is seriously overcrowded; more than half 
the inhabitants have less than half a room per head, and 
90 per cent, have three-quarters of a room or less. In Burra 
Bazar no less than 9,531 persons out of 31,574 are crowded 
four or more into each room. Calcutta in normal years is 
fairly healthy, but of late the mortality has been greatly 
swollen by the plague, which in 1903 accounted for 8,222 
deaths out of a total of 29,76*5; the other chief diseases are 
fever, dysentery, cholera, and respiratory complaints. 
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Early estimates of the population were made from time to 
time ; but they were partial and untrustworthy, and it was not 
until 1876 that the first complete Census was taken. The 
population then enumerated for the whole area of modern 
Calcutta was 611,784, which grew to 612,307 in 1881, 
682,305 in 1891, and 847,796 in 1901. On the last two 
occasions the increases have amounted to 11 and 24 per cent, 
respectively. 

Only a third of the population of Calcutta in 1901 had been 
born there ; half had been bom in other parts of Bengal and 
one-seventh in other parts of India. The number of persons 
born in other countries in Asia is 2,973, in Europe 6,701, in 
Africa 96, in America 175, in Australia 80, and at sea 9. Of 
the number born in other parts of Bengal, the Twenty-four 
Parganas supplies nearly one-fifth, and large numbers come 
from Hooghly, Gaya, Patna, Midnapore, and Cuttack. Of 
those from other parts of British India, the majority are 
recruited from the United Provinces, chiefly from Benares, 
Azamgarh, Ghazlpur, and Jaunpur. Of other Asiatics, the 
Chinese, who congregate in China Bazar and the Bow Bazar 
and Waterloo Street sections, account for 1,709, of whom only 
141 were females. Of those born in Europe, 5,750 are British 
and 951 come from other countries, France (176), Germany 
(168), and Austria (ro8) alone having more than 100 
representatives. 

In the whole population there are only half as many women 
as men. This is due to the large number of immigrants, 
among whom there are only 279 females to 1,000 males; the 
majority of these are temporary settlers who leave their 
families at home. Another result of the large volume of immi- 
gration is that 44 per cent, of the entire population are male 
adults, which is double the proportion for the whole of Bengal. 

No less than 57 different languages are spoken by people 
living in Calcutta, of which 41 are Asiatic and 16 non- Asiatic. 
The Bengali-speaking population numbers 435,000 and the 
Hindi-speaking 319,000. About 31,000 persons speak Oriya, 
29,000 English, and 24,000 Urdu. 

By religion, 65 per cent, are Hindus, 29-4 per cent. Muham- 
madans, and 4 per cent. Christians, leaving only about 1 per 
cent, for all other religions combined ; the latter include 2,903 
Buddhists, 1,889 Jews, and 1,799 Brahmos. Hindus pre- 
ponderate in the north of the city, while the chief Musalman 
centres are Colootolla and Moocheepara, and the outlying 
wards near the docks and canals. 

BE. 1. Dd 
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Christian During the decade ending 1901 the growth of the Christian 
missions. p 0 p U i a ti on was 31 per cent. The number of native Christians 
during the same period increased from 6,671 to 9,872, or by 
49 per cent., the Roman Catholic missions with a gain of 
88 per cent being the most successful. The chief Protestant 
bodies are the Church Missionary Society, the Oxford Mission, 
the Baptist Mission, the London Mission, the Episcopal 
* Methodist Mission, and the missions of the Established and 
Free Churches of Scotland. Besides direct evangelization, 
most of the missions maintain schools and colleges, and thus 
promote the cause of higher education. 

Castes and Brahmans (83,000) are the most numerous caste, and with 
tion& a " Kayasths (67,000), Kaibarttas (37,000), Subarnabaniks and 
Chamars (25,000 each), Goalas (23,000), and Tantis (21,000) 
account for more than half the Hindu population. Among 
the Muhammadans 91 per cent, are Shaikhs and 5 per cent. 
Pathans, while Saiyids number 8,000. Europeans number 
13,571, an d Eurasians 14,482. 

The main features of the statistics of occupation prepared 
at the Census of 1901 are reproduced below: — 


Main head of occupation. 

Workers 

Total number 
of workers 

Percentage 
to whole 

Male 

Female 

and depen- 
dent^.. 

popula- 

tion. 

Government service 

18,737 

213 

39,59° 

5 

Pasture and agriculture 

*2,4*3 

1,379 

3°, 754 

4 

Personal service . 

Preparation and supply of 

31,704 

23,649 

H 8 , 933 

18 

material substances . 

140,110 

12,970 

1,981 

271,713 

3 2 

Commerce, trade, and storage 

123,698 

203,854 

24 

Professions .... 

20,082 

2,448 

54,812 

6 

Unskilled labour . 

33,054 

16,967 

61,523 

36,617 

7 

Independent of labour . 

12,171 

6,629 

4 

Total 

441,969 

66,236 

847,796 

100 


Nearly a third of the inhabitants of Calcutta are engaged in 
manufactures, and nearly a fourth in trade, while personal 
service accounts for a sixth. Assuming that a man does not 
begin to work until fifteen years of age, it would appear that 
no less than 96 per cent, of the males above that age are 
actual workers ; the corresponding proportion in the case of 
women is only 32 per cent. The industrial population is most 
numerous in Colootolla, Moocheepara, Jorasanko, Bhawanlpur, 
Intally, and Beniapukur, while Jorasanko, Burra Bazar, and 
Jorabagan wards have the greatest number of persons engaged 
in commerce. The professional element is strongest in 
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Burtolla in the north, and in Bhawanlpur in the south of 
the city. 

Calcutta itself contains but few factories, only three jute- Arts and 
mills and two jute-presses lying within its limits. In the out- ac “ 
skirts of the city, however, several smaller industrial concerns 
are situated, including 63 oil-mills chiefly worked by cattle, 

24 flour-mills, 2 rice-mills, 16 iron foundries, and 12 tanneries, 
which employ less than 13,000 persons all told. The chief 
home industries are pottery and brass-work ; but Calcutta 
exports little of its own manufactures, and it is to commerce 
that it mainly owes its position. 

Calcutta came into existence as a trading town, because its Commerce 
position enabled merchants to tap the rich traffic of the valley and trade ' 
of the Ganges. The luxurious courts of the Mughal rulers 
had fostered the manufacture at Dacca and Murshidabad of 
beautiful silks and muslins, which were eagerly bought up 
in Europe. The saltpetre of Bihar was in great demand in 
England for the manufacture of gunpowder during the French 
Wars; and rice, sesamum oil, cotton cloths, sugar, clarified 
butter, lac, pepper, ginger, myrabolams, and tasar silk 
were also in request. Bengal produced all these articles, 
and Calcutta was the only seaport from which they could 
be exported. 

The demand for Indian muslins gradually died out in 
Europe, while early in the nineteenth century Lancashire 
began to export manufactured cotton goods to India, and the 
introduction of steam-power placed the local weavers at such 
a disadvantage that piece-goods are now by far the largest 
article of import into Bengal, while the export of silk and 
cotton manufactures has practically ceased. The export of 
jute, on the other hand, has grown enormously since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and the production of oil- 
seeds and tea has vastly increased. Bengal coal is in great 
demand all over India, and salt and mineral oils are largely 
imported. Through all these vicissitudes of commerce, Cal- 
cutta has more than held its own, and the development of 
railways and of steamer routes along the main waterways 
has greatly strengthened its position, so that it now focuses 
the trade of Assam as well as of Eastern Bengal and the 
Gangetic valley. 

The foreign trade of the port in 1903-4, exclusive of Sea-borne 
treasure, was valued at 90*54 crores, of which 57*04 crores repre- trade * 
sented exports; and the coasting trade was valued at ii*6i 
crores, of which 6*66 crores represented exports. The total 

d d 2 
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value of the sea-borne trade, including treasure, was 112*92 
crores. 

Foreign The steady progress of foreign trade in recent years is 
trade. indicated by the figures below, which show the average annual 
value of the foreign imports and exports of merchandise 
(omitting treasure) during successive quinquennial periods : — 


Five years 

Lakhs of rupees 

Five years 
ending 

Lakhs of rupees. 

ending 

Imports 

Expoits 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1S75 * . 

18S0 . 

1885 . . 

1 890 

i6, 4 8 

17,80 

21 , 5 ° 

23,44 

23,59 

27,78 
33 , °8 
35,23 

1895 . 

1900 

Four years 
ending 

1904 . 

25,95 

28,46 

Per year. 

32,66 

39,97 

45,59 

Per year. 

54,28 


The chief imports into Calcutta are cotton goods, repre- 
senting in 1903-4 a value of over 16 ciores. Next in impor- 
tance are treasure, metals, oil, sugar, and machinery ; and 
these are followed by woollen goods, hardware and cutlery, 
salt, liquors, apparel, drugs, and railway material. About 
seven-eighths (in value) of the imports came from Europe, 
three-quarters of the whole being from the United Kingdom. 

The chief exports are raw and manufactured jute, tea, 
opium, hides and skins, oilseeds, grain and pulses, indigo, 
lac, raw cotton, coal, raw silk, saltpetre, and oils. The most 
striking feature in the growth of the export trade has been the 
enormous increase in the shipments of jute and coal. The 
exports of jute have risen from 8 crores in 1893-4 to nearly 
20 crores in 1903-4, and now form about three-eighths of the 
outward trade, while the shipments of coal to foreign ports 
amounted in 1901 to more than half a million tons, as against 
only 8 tons in 1880. During the same period the imports of 
foreign coal dwindled from 70,000 to 2,000 tons. More than 
half of the export trade was with European countries, the 
United Kingdom taking a third of the whole. Of continental 
countries Germany took almost as much as all the others 
combined. The trade with the United States came next to 
that of the United Kingdom, and China took rather less than 
Germany. 

Coasting The coasting trade has been influenced considerably by 

trade. extension of railway communications, and by the develop- 
ment of direct steamship communications between other 
Indian ports and abroad. The value of imports in 1903-4 
was 504 lakhs, of which 462 lakhs was the value of Indian 
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produce and 32 lakhs of foreign merchandise, while 10 lakhs 
represented treasure. The exports were valued at 726 lakhs, 
of which 587 lakhs was the value of Indian produce and 79 
lakhs that of foreign merchandise, treasure amounting to 
60 lakhs. The chief ports with which the coasting trade is 
carried on are Rangoon, Moulmein, Akyab, Bombay, and 
Madras. The imports are cotton goods and salt from 
Bombay, rice and mineral oil from Burma, and sugar, vegetable 
oil, and oilseeds from Madras ; and the exports are grain and 
pulses, coal, jute and gunnies, spices, tobacco, and tea. 

In respect of internal trade, the principal articles which Internal 
make up the imports to Calcutta are : — from Bengal, raw and lrade * 
manufactured jute, rice, coal, linseed, opium, tea, grain and 
pulses, hides and skins, silk, and indigo ; from the United 
Provinces, opium, oilseeds, grain and pulses, hides and skins, 
and wrought brass ; from Assam, tea, oilseeds, grain and 
pulses, and lime. In 190 1-2 the imports from Bengal were 
valued at nearly 49 crores. Calcutta being the chief distri- 
buting centre of Bengal, the principal articles exported to the 
interior are the same as those enumerated under the head of 
foreign imports. The total exports from Calcutta by rail, 
road, and river were valued in 1903-4 at nearly 38 crores. 

The chief associations connected with the trade and com- Trade 
merce of the city are the Bengal Chamber of Commerce as ^ ia “ 
(founded in 1834) with its affiliated societies, and the Royal 
Exchange, the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, and the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Three great railways converge on Calcutta. The East Communi- 
Indian Railway connects Calcutta with Bombay, the United cations * 
Provinces, and the Punjab, and is the outlet for the rich 
traffic of the Ganges valley. Its terminus is on the west bank 
of the river at Howrah ; but a branch crosses the Hooghly by 
a bridge at Naihati, 25 miles up the river, providing access 
to the docks at Kidderpore over the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs through Orissa to 
Madras, and westwards through the Central Provinces to 
Bombay; its terminus is also at Howrah, but a wagon ferry 
plies between Shalimar and the docks. The Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, the terminus of which is at Sealdah, connects 
Calcutta with North and East Bengal and Assam, and with 
Diamond Harbour. 

The railways, however, by no means monopolize the traffic. 
Numerous native craft ply up and down the rivers, along the 
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channels through the Sundarbans which connect Calcutta with 
Eastern Bengal and the valley of the Brahmaputra, and on the 
Midnapore and Orissa Coast Canals. There are also several 
large steamer companies, whose vessels navigate these inland 
waters and carry an extensive coasting trade to the Oiissa 
ports ; the most important of these are the India General, the 
Calcutta Steam, and the River Steam Navigation Companies 
The port. The port was formerly under direct Government manage- 
ment, but in 1870 a Port Trust was formed, consisting at first 
of 12, and afterwards of 15 commissioners. The Strand Bank 
lands were subsequently made over to them at an annual 
quit-rent of Rs. 37,392. The value of the property taken over 
by the Trust was estimated at 27*65 lakhs, and with further 
advances the debt was consolidated into a loan of 60 lakhs. 
During the last thirty years the commissioners have been 
adding considerably to the facilities of the port. In 1870 
there were only six screw-pile jetties, 6 cranes, and 4 sheds for 
the accommodation of the sea-going trade ; whereas now there 
are 6 unloading berths for sea-going vessels at the jetties, with 
a frontage of 2,982 feet, and all the loading is done separately 
at the Kidderpore docks. These docks, which were con- 
structed in 1884-5 at a cost of 285 lakhs, consist of a basin, 
connected by a double passage with the wet docks, which 
accommodate 12 vessels, and of two graving docks. The 
Peti oleum Wharf at Budge-Budge was established in 1886, 
and the Tea Warehouse in 1887. In 1889 the Port Commis- 
sioners were made the Conservators of the port. They have 
their own dockyard and workshop, and they maintain a staff 
of assistant harbour masters, who take over the pilotage of all 
vessels from Garden Reach ; they license all cargo boats and 
pay three-fourths of the cost of the river police ; they survey 
and prepare charts of the river from Calcutta to the sea, and 
are responsible for the lighting of the Hooghly. 

The revenue of the Port Trust in 1903-4 amounted to 
80 lakhs, and the expenditure to 77 lakhs. The greater part 
of the income is derived from a toll of 4 annas a ton on all 
goods shipped or discharged. The capital debt amounts to 
501 lakhs, and the book value of the Trust property is returned 
at 656 lakhs, exclusive of the Strand Bank and Howrah 
foreshore lands, and an accumulated sinking fund of 42 lakhs. 
The Even before the foundation of Calcutta, the East India 

Hoogkly Company had found it necessary to maintain a special staff to 
Pl ° S ‘ guide ships through the difficult channels of the Hooghly. 
The Pilot Service is now a Government department, consisting 
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in 1903-4 of 58 officers paid by fees. Some account of the 
action taken from time to time to keep the channels open, and 
to facilitate navigation, will be found in the article on the 
Hooghly River. 

The trade of the port has grown up since 1727, when the Shipping 
shipping was estimated at only 10,000 tons. The steady 
growth in recent years will be seen from the following state- 
ment : — 



Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number of 
vessels 

Tons 

Number of 
v essels 

Tons. 

1S86-7 • 

1.387 

1,553,575 

1,419 

1,620,877 

1891-2 . 

1,446 

1,912,681 

1,416 

1,849,676 

1896-7 . 

1,576 

2,070,786 

1,579 

2,060,867 

1901-2 . 

1,499 

2,869,700 

1,514 

2,873,73° 

i 9 ° 3~4 • 

1, 5 fi 3 

3,174,946 

1,569 

3,175,263 


The most noticeable features of recent years are the substi- 
tution of steam for sailing vessels, the rapid growth of the 
coasting trade, and the increase in the size of the vessels 
visiting the port. In 1886-7 the number of sailing vessels 
was 465, but in 1903-4 it had dropped to 87, and only 29 of 
these hailed from foreign ports. During the same period the 
volume of the coasting trade has grown from 1,410,000 tons to 
3,317,000 tons ; the average tonnage of vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade has increased from 1,449 t0 2,622 tons, and that 
of coasting vessels from 881 to 1,679 tons. 

Up to 1867 only two of the roads in Calcutta were metalled Roads and 
with stone; but in 1905 there were 300*43 miles of road, of bridges, 
which 1 1 7 miles were metalled. The roads are maintained by 
the Corporation, with the exception of those on the Maidan, 
which are under the charge of the Public Works department. 

The city is intersected by four main roads running parallel 
with the river. The most westerly of these, known as the 
Strand Road, which has been formed by successive reclama- 
tions of the foreshore, skirts the river bank from Hastings to 
Nimtolla, passing by Fort William, the Eden Gardens, and the 
Jetties. East of this is the Chowringhee Road with its row 
of lofty houses facing the Maidan, which a traveller of the 
eighteenth century described as ‘ an entire village of palaces.’ 

This road, with its northern continuations, Bentinck Street 
and the Chitpur Road, occupies the site of the old pilgrim 
road to Kali Ghat ; and its southern continuation, known as 
the Russa Road, is still the route for pilgrims visiting that 
shrine. Between this and the Lower Circular Road is a street 
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running through the heart of the city, the various sections of 
which are called Wellesley Street, College Street, and Corn- 
wallis Street ; and to the east of it the Lower Circular Road 
sweeps round the city, one section of it following the course of 
the old Maratha Ditch. These four mam roads are linked by 
a number of cross streets, the most important of which aie 
Park Street, passing through the European quarter and so 
called because it originally bordered the spacious garden of 
Sir Elijah Impey ; Dhurrumtolla Stieet, passing through a 
quarter largely inhabited by Eurasians ; Lai Bazar and its 
continuation Bow Bazar, in the centre of the native town, 
presenting a mass of densely packed houses and shops, 
Canning Street and Harrison Road, named after Lord Canning 
and a former chairman of the Corporation ; and, to the north 
of the town, Sobha Bazar and Giey Street From Govern- 
ment House to Kidderpore, 2 miles to the south, stretches the 
oldest road in the Maidan, known as the ‘ Old Course J and 
described in 1768 as being ‘out of town in a sort of angle 
made to take the air in ’ ; to the north this road runs into Old 
Court-house Street, so called from the old court-house pulled 
down in 1792. Starting from Kidderpore, Garden Reach and 
Circular Garden Reach Roads connect the docks and the 
nulls fringing the Hooghly with the city, while to the south 
Diamond Harbour Road links Calcutta with the harbour after 
which it is named. 

Calcutta is connected with the important town of Howrah, 
on the west of the river, by several ferries and also by a 
floating bridge opened in 1874. This structure, supported on 
pontoons, is 1,530 feet in length between the abutments, and 
has a roadway for carriages 48 feet in width with footpaths of 
7 feet on either side. The bridge is opened three times a 
week to allow ships to pass to the dockyards above, and while 
it is open a ferry steamer plies across the river. Bridges over 
Tolly’s Nullah at Kidderpore, Alipore, and Kali Ghat connect 
the south-east portion of the present city with the ‘ Old Town.’ 
On the north the main roads converge at the Chitpur Bridge, 
by which the old grand trunk road crosses the Circular canals. 

Lines of tramway run from the High Court to Tollygunge, 
Nimtolla Ghat, and Sealdah, and from the Esplanade to 
Chitpur, Sham Bazar, Kidderpore, and Belgachia. These 
tramways have been recently electrified. There is a large 
suburban traffic along all the main lines of railway, and also 
on two small light railways from Howrah to Amt& and 
Sheakhala. 
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In the ‘Old Town’ civil justice is administered by a Judge Civil and 
of the High Court, who sits singly and tries cases above 
Rs. 2,000 in value and suits concerning land; and by the 
Small Cause Court with five Judges, who try suits up to 
Rs. 2,000 in value. In the * Added Area ’ a Small Cause 
Court and two Munsifs’ courts sit at Sealdah, and three 
Munsifs’ courts at Alipore; these are subordinate to the 
District Judge of the Twenty-four Parganas. Both the District 
Judge and the Additional Judge of the Twenty-four Parganas 
have jurisdiction in Calcutta under the Land Acquisition Act. 
Criminal justice is administeied in the ‘Old Town’ by three 
stipendiary and a number of honorary Presidency Magistrates. 

The High Court holds Criminal Sessions, and hears appeals 
from the Presidency Magistrates. In the ‘ Added Area ’ the 
Sessions Judge and the District Magistrate of the Twenty-four 
Parganas have criminal jurisdiction. Two stipendiary magis- 
trates sit, one at Alipore and the other at Sealdah, and there 
are also several honorary magistrates. Throughout Calcutta 
cases under the Municipal Act are tried by a stipendiary 
municipal magistrate. The Chief Presidency Magistrate is the 
presiding officer in the court for the trial of pilots, and also 
Judge of the Court of Survey for the Port of Calcutta. 

The Government revenue receipts under the main heads Revenue, 
amounted in 1903-4 to 88*5 lakhs, of which Rs. 18,000 was 
derived from land revenue, 29-7 lakhs from stamps, 33*3 lakhs 
from excise and opium, and 25*4 lakhs from income-tax. 

The total revenue receipts in 1880-1, 1890-1, and 1900-1 
were 33*5 lakhs, 61*4 lakhs, and 8o*i lakhs respectively. In 
1881 the income-tax had not been imposed. 

The Collector of Calcutta, who is assisted by a Deputy- 
Collector, is Collector of stamp revenue in the ‘ Old Town, ’ 
and is Superintendent of excise revenue throughout Calcutta, 
and in the municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur, Maniktala, 

Garden Reach, Howrah, and Bally. He is also Deputy- 
Collector of land revenue in the ‘Old Town’; and in this 
respect is subordinate to the Collector of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, whose ordinary jurisdiction extends over the ‘Added 
Area ’ in all revenue matters except excise. There is a sepa- 
rate Collector of income-tax in the ‘ Old Town. ’ 

The stamp revenue of Calcutta has lisen from 23 lakhs 
in 1892-3 to 29*7 lakhs in 1903-4, when 14*2 lakhs was 
realized from judicial and 15*5 lakhs from non-judicial stamps. 

During the same period the income-tax receipts rose from 
17*22 to 25*4 lakhs, in spite of the exclusion from assessment 
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in 1903 of incomes below Rs. 1,000; and the excise receipts 
rose from 25 to 33*3 lakhs. The main items under the latter 
head are imported liquor (1-5 lakhs), country spirit (19*4 
lakhs), opium (4-9 lakhs), hemp drugs (4*3 lakhs), rum (2-3 
lakhs), and tari (Rs. 79,000). 

In the ‘Old Town’ there is, strictly speaking, no land 
revenue, as in 1758 the East India Company obtained from 
the Nawab a free grant of the area on which Calcutta now 
stands. The so-called revenue is really ground-rent, which 
has been permanently fixed and amounts to Rs. 18,163. 
The ‘Added Area’ belongs for revenue purposes to the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas. The tract east of 
Tolly’s Nullah and the Lower Circular Road, which com- 
prises Bhawanipur, Ballygunge, and Intally, is included m 
the Panchannagram Government estate. West of Tolly’s 
Nullah are ordinary permanently settled estates belonging 
to private owners ; a considerable area is, however, included 
in the Sahiban BagTcha Government estate ( see Twenty- 
four Parganas). 

The grand total realized by the Customs department in 
1903-4 was 388 lakhs, to which salt contributed 197 lakhs ; 
cotton piece-goods, 49^ lakhs; mineral oil, 1 7^ lakhs; liquor, 
22J lakhs; articles of food and drink, 12^ lakhs; countervail- 
ing duties on sugar, lakh; and arms and ammunition, 1 } 
lakhs. The export duty on rice amounted to 15J lakhs. 
Besides this, 26J lakhs was paid into District treasuries on 
account of salt imported into Calcutta. 

The municipal administration of the city, as regulated by 
Bengal Act III of 1899, is in the hands of three co-ordinate 
authorities, the Corporation, the General Committee, and 
the Chairman. The Corporation consists of the Chaixman 
appointed by Government, and 50 commissioners, of whom 
25 are elected at ward elections, and the remainder arc 
appointed as follows : namely, 4 by the Bengal Chambei 
of Commerce, 4 by the Calcutta Trades Association,’ 2 b) 
the Port Commissioners, and 15 by the Local Government 
The General Committee consists of 12 commissioners anc 
the Chairman, who is president. Of the commissioners 1 
are elected by the ward commissioners, 4 by the appointee 
commissioners, and the remaining 4 are appointed by th< 
Local Government. The entire executive power is veste( 
in the Chairman, to be exercised subject to the approval 0 
sanction of the Corporation or General Committee, wheneve 
this is expressly directed in the Act. To the Corporatio] 
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are reserved the right of fixing the rates of taxation and 
all those general functions which can be efficiently performed 
by a large body. The General Committee stands between the 
deliberative and executive authorities, and deals with those 
matters which are ill adapted for discussion by the whole 
Corporation, but yet are too important to be left to the dis- 
posal of the Chairman alone. 

The Corporation thus constituted commenced work in April, 

1900; and its efforts so far have been mainly directed to the 
introduction of a continuous water-supply for the whole city, 
the completion of the drainage scheme, the decentralization 
of control, and the punctual collection of the rates. The 
city has been divided into four districts, each with its own 
staff for conservancy, roads, and buildings. A large scheme 
for opening out the congested areas, with the assistance of 
Imperial funds, is under consideration. 

The drinking-water supply is obtained from the Hooghly Water- 
river at Palta, 17 miles north of Calcutta, where it is pumped 
up into settling tanks and filtered. The pure water is con- 
veyed by gravitation through two iron mains to a masonry 
reservoir at the north end of the city. Thence it is pumped 
into the distributing mains and three other reservoirs in 
different quarters of the city, and from these it is again 
pumped into the distributing pipes. The scheme was inau- 
gurated in i860, and it was then intended to supply 6,000,000 
gallons per diem, or 15 gallons per head. In recent years 
the works have been greatly extended, and the Corporation 
has now three pumping stations at Palta and four in the 
city; there are 1,997 standposts and 5,904 ground hydrants, 
and the number of filtered water connexions exceeds 26,000. 

These give to Calcutta and the adjacent towns of Barrackpore, 
Dum-Dum, Cossipore-Chitpur, Maniktala, and Garden Reach 
a daily supply of over 7,624,000,000 gallons of filtered water, 
or 21 J gallons per head. The streets are watered and the 
drains flushed with unfiltered water pumped up in Calcutta, 
and for these purposes there are more than 3,500 connexions. 

The initial cost of the works was 7 lakhs. Subsequent exten- 
sions have increased the capital cost to 210 lakhs ; the annual 
cost of maintenance is i6f lakhs. 

The scheme of underground drainage, by which the city Drainage, 
is freed of surplus water and of the filth which water will 
carry, was inaugurated half a century ago. The drainage is 
carried eastwards by a series of five parallel conduits which 
discharge into an intercepting sewer, and thence into a large 
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well at Tengra in the eastern suburbs. There it is raised by 
steam pumps into a high-level sewer, which canies it to the 
Salt-Water Lake, east of the city, there to undergo oxida- 
tion. The original project was commenced in 1859, and took 
sixteen years to complete ; but meanwhile fresh additions had 
been found necessary, and these are still incomplete so far as 
the £ Added Area ’ is concerned. The execution of the origi- 
nal scheme proved a very expensive undertaking and cost 
the municipality 95 lakhs, including a storm-water cut com- 
pleted in 1883-4. The annual cost of maintenance amounts 
to Rs. 26,000. 

Miscel* Good progress has been made in lighting the city, especially 

lanecms. in the southern area ; oil lamps are being gradually replaced 
by gas ; and the incandescent system has been extended 
throughout Calcutta. The Corporation have now 11,000 street 
lamps, of which 8,500 are gas lamps. A municipal railway 
conveys street refuse to the Salt-Water Lake. 

Finance. The income of the Corporation has increased largely in 
recent years, but its expenditure has grown even more rapidly, 
and its indebtedness on March 31, 1904, was nearly 327 
lakhs, of which 179! ^hs ^ as keen borrowed during the 
last decade. The chief item of receipt is the consolidated 
rate, which during the last ten years has varied from 32 to 
42 lakhs per annum. Next in importance are the licence 
tax on trades and professions, and the tax on animals and 
vehicles. The municipal market has also proved a source 
of profit to the Corporation. The average receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1903-4 are shown 
on the next page, in thousands of rupees. 

Public Calcutta possesses many fine buildings, both public and 

buildings. p r i V ate. The original Government House occupied the site 
of the modern Customs Office. The erection of the present 
building was commenced in 1797 at the instance of the 
Marquis Wellesley, who urged that ‘ India should be governed 
from a palace, not from a counting-house/ It was completed 
in about seven years at a cost of 13 lakhs. The design was 
based on that of Kedleston Hall in Derbyshire, the structure 
consisting of four great wings running to each point of the 
compass from a central pile approached by a magnificent 
flight of steps on the north. The Grand Hall is an excep- 
tionally fine chamber, and the building also contains the 
Council Chamber in which the Supreme Legislature holds 
its sittings. Various articles of furniture and trophies recall 
the perilous early days of the Company, having been captured 
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from European or native powers. The two fine full-length 
portraits of Louis le Bien Aime and his Queen, together 
with the chandeliers and twelve busts of the Caesars in the 
aisles of the Marble Hall, are said to have been taken from 
a French ship. 


Receipts . 

Rates and taxes . . . 46,52 

Realization under special Acts 46 
Other revenue apart from taxa- 
tion 4,54 

Grants from Government . 52 

Other contributions . . 9 

Miscellaneous receipts, includ- 
ing sale of water . .2,34 

Loans *9*3 7 

Realization from sinking funds 

for repayment of loans . 1,05 

Advances . . . .7,20 

Deposits . . . . 7,21 


Expenditure. 

General administration . . 5,62 

Fire 55 

Lighting .... 4,50 

Water-supply . . . 7>^S 

Drainage . . . 7?55 

Public works. . . . 9,77 

Markets .... 98 

Hospitals . . . .52 

Conservancy .... 11,90 
Registration of births and 

deaths . . . . 14 

Grants to public institutions . 13 

Contribution for geneial pur- 
poses 3 

Interest on loans . . .11,83 

Miscellaneous . . . 3,5 2 

Repayment of loans and con- . . 

ti ibution to sinking funds . 8,56 

Advances . . . .7,12 

Deposits .... 6,92 


Total 89,30 


Total 87,52 


Belvedere, in Alipore, is the official residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Formerly a country-house 
of Warren Hastings, it was purchased in 1854 for the residence 
of Sir Frederick Halliday, the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. It is a handsome edifice, and stands in extensive 
and well-kept grounds. It was greatly improved and embel- 
lished by Sir Ashley Eden. At the spot which is now the 
west entrance of Belvedere, on the Alipore Road, was fought 
the famous duel between Warren Hastings and Philip Francis, 
in which the latter was wounded. Not 'far from this spot 
is Hastings House, the favourite residence of the great Gover- 
nor-General, which is now used as a guesthouse for Native 
chiefs. 

To the west of Government House, and nearer to the river, 
stands the High Court. This imposing structure in somewhat 
florid Gothic was completed in 1872, on the site of the old 
Supreme Court. The design is said to have been suggested 
by the Town Hall at Ypres. The Town Hall stands west of 
Government House, between it and the High Court. It is 
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a large building in the Doric style, approached by a noble 
flight of steps leading up to the grand portico. It was built 
in 1804 at a cost of about 7 lakhs, and contains many inter- 
esting statues and portraits. The Indian Museum, situated in 
Chowringhee, contains a fine collection of fossils and minerals, 
a geological gallery, and a gallery of antiquities. Adjoining it 
are the Economic Museum and the School of Art The Mint 
m the north of the city covers r8J acres, and was built in 
1824-30. The style is Doric, the central portico being a 
copy in half size of the Parthenon at Athens. The Victoria 
Memorial Hall, which it is proposed to erect in memory of the 
late Queen-Empress, is now in course of construction at the 
south end of the Maidan near the Cathedral. 

The General Post Office, opened in 1870, occupies a position 
in Dalhousie Square on the site of the old Fort In the same 
square are Writers’ Buildings, now used for the offices of the 
Bengal Secretariat, the Central Telegraph Office, the Currency 
Office, and the offices of the Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division and the Collector of Calcutta. The offices of the 
Secretariat of the Government of India and the Treasury lie 
between Government House and the Town Hall, and the 
Foreign and Military Departments have recently transferred 
their offices to a handsome new building on the Esplanade. 
The Survey Office occupies substantial quarters in Wood 
Street. The Bank of Bengal, incorporated as a Presidency 
Bank by Act XI of 1876, has a fine building in the Stiand 
erected in 1809. Hard by it is the Metcalfe Hall, occupied 
by the new Imperial Library. The Muhammadan mosques 
and Hindu temples of Calcutta have no great architectural 
merit, the only mosque of any pretensions being the one at 
the corner of Dhurrumtolla Street, which was built and 
endowed in 1842 by Prince Ghulam Muhammad, son of Tipft 
Sultan. Kali Ghat, in the south of the town, is a place of 
great sanctity for Hindus, and numbers go there every day to 
bathe in Tolly’s Nullah. The temple, which is said to be 
about 300 years old, has 194 acres of land assigned for its 
maintenance. 

Churches. The Cathedral Church of the see of Calcutta, St. Paul’s, 
stands at the south-east corner of the Maidan. It was com- 
menced in 1839 and consecrated in 1847, and it is practically 
the work of Bishop Wilson. Of the 7| lakhs raised to build 
and endow the Cathedral, the Bishop gave 2 lakhs, the East 
India Company i-| lakhs, and 2*8 lakhs was subscribed in 
England; only Rs. 1,20,000 was collected in India, It is 
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built in a style which is known in Calcutta as Indo-Gothic • 
that is to say, Gothic adapted by a military engineer to the 
exigencies of the Indian climate. The building is 247 feet in 
length with a transept of 114 feet, and the tower and spire 
are 207 feet high. Among the many monuments to famous 
Englishmen who have served in this country, the most con- 
spicuous is a life-sized kneeling figure in episcopal robes by 
Chan trey bearing the single word £ Hebert The spire was 
rebuilt in 1897, the original one having been destroyed in the 
earthquake of that year. 

St. John's, the old Cathedral, was commenced in 1784. It 
was erected to replace the still older Church of St. Anne’s, 
which occupied the site of the modern Bengal Council 
Chamber and was demolished by Siraj-ud-daula in 1756. St. 
John’s was built chiefly by voluntary subscriptions, the site 
being the gift of a Raja. In the graveyard is the mausoleum 
which covers the remains of Job Charnock; and slabs com- 
memorating Surgeon William Hamilton, who died in 1717, 
and Admiral Watson, are built into the walls of the church. 
The Old Mission Church has a peculiar interest as having 
been erected between 1767 and 1770 by Kiernander, the first 
Protestant missionary to Bengal, at his own expense. In 1786 
the good Swede found himself unable to defray the charges 
involved by his benevolent schemes, and the church was 
seized by the sheriff. It was rescued and restored to religious 
purposes by Charles Grant, afterwards the well-known East 
Indian Director, who paid Rs. 10,000, the sum at which it 
was appraised. Other churches of the Anglican communion 
are the Fort church of St. Peter, St. Thomas’s, St. Stephen’s, 
Kidderpore, and St. James’s, besides several others belonging 
to missionary bodies. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, situated in the heart of the 
commercial quarter, was built in 1797, taking the place of a 
chapel built by the Portuguese in 1700. The Greek church 
in the same quarter was built by subscriptions in 1780, and 
the Armenian church was completed in 1790. At the corner 
of Dalhousie Square, on the site of the old Mayor’s Court- 
house, stands the Scottish church of St. Andrew. 

The Maidan, the chief open space in Calcutta, stretches 
from Government House and the Eden Gardens on the north 
to Tolly’s Nullah on the south, Chowringhee lying on the east, 
and the river and Fort on the west. Scattered over it are 
several monuments, the most conspicuous of them being the 
Ochterlony column, erected in honour of Sir David Ochterlony, 
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who, ‘for fifty years a soldier, served in every Indian war from 
the time of Hyder downwards/ It rises 165 feet, with a 
Saracenic capital, and its summit commands a noble view of 
the city. Facing the river is a pillared archway erected by 
the citizens of Calcutta to perpetuate the memory of James 
Prinsep, founder of the science of Indian numismatics. Near 
Park Street is the fine bronze statue of Sir James Outram, in 
which he is represented with drawn sword looking round to 
his troops and cheering them forward. Among other monu- 
ments may be mentioned those of Lord William Bentinck, 
Lord Hardinge, Lord Mayo, Lord Lawrence, Lord Dufferin, 
and Lord Lansdowne ; and the equestrian statue to Lord 
Roberts is a noteworthy addition to this group. A statue of 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria by Frampton has recently 
been placed on the Maidan, waiting till it may find a more 
honoured position in the Hall now being erected to her 
memory. On the south-west side of the Maidan is the race- 
course, while the rest of it is devoted to recreation grounds. 

Other open spaces are the Eden Gardens, named after the 
Misses Eden, sisters of Lord Auckland, on the north-west of 
the Maidan; Dalhousie Square, in the heart of the official 
quarter ; Beadon Square in the north of the city, named after 
a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and a series of squares by 
the side of Cornwallis, College, Wellington, and Wellesley 
Streets. The Zoological Gardens at Alipore were opened by 
the (then) Prince of Wales in 1876. They are managed by an 
honorary committee, and are maintained chiefly by donations 
and subscriptions, entrance receipts, and a Government grant- 
in-aid. The expenditure in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 87,000, 
of which Rs. 42,000 was spent on new buildings. The Govern- 
ment of India has made a grant of a lakh of rupees, which it 
has been decided to devote mainly to permanent improve- 
ments. The gardens contained, in 1904, 464 mammals, 842 
birds, and 238 reptiles. 

At Sibpur, on the opposite bank of the Hooghly, are situated 
the Botanical Gardens, which are beautifully laid out along the 
river and are stocked with rare tropical i>lants. They were 
founded in 1786, at the instance of Colonel Alexander Kyd, 
for the collection of plants indigenous to the country and for 
the introduction and acclimatization of plants from foreign 
parts. This object has been fully realized, and among the 
greatest triumphs of the gardens may be mentioned the intro 
duction of the tea plant from China. They cover 272 acres 
and contain a fine herbarium, a botanical library, and 
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monuments to the first two Superintendents, Kyd and 
Roxburgh. 

Fort William is included in the Lucknow division of the Army. 
Northern Command. The garrison consists of a battalion of 
British infantry,, a battery of garrison artillery, a company of 
the Indian submarine mining corps, and a regiment of Native 
infantry in the Fort, and half a squadron of Native cavalry and 
a regiment of Native infantry at Alipore. The volunteer forces 
are: (1) the Calcutta Port Defence Volunteers, in five com- 
panies, two being naval divisions, one of garrison artillery, one 
of submarine miners, and one of electrical engineers, with a 
strength in 1903-4 of 333; (2) the Calcutta Light Horse, in 
five troops, strength 187 ; (3) the Cossipore Artillery, with four 
six-gun batteries, strength 428 ; (4) the Calcutta Volunteer 
Rifles, with three battalions (of which the third is a cadet 
company), and a strength of 2,075, including cadets and 
reservists; and (5) the Eastern Bengal State Railway Volun- 
teers, strength 728. The military authorities have control over 
the erection of buildings on the Maiden and in the Hastings 
ward, which lies to the south of Fort William. 

The Calcutta police force is under a Commissioner, a Police. 
Deputy-Commissioner, and an Additional Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, and consists of 8 Superintendents, 55 inspectors, 74 
sub-inspectors and European constables, 291 head constables 
and sergeants, including mounted men, 2,484 foot constables, 
and 130 river constables. It has under its control, besides 
the municipal area, the suburban municipalities of Cossipore- 
Chitpur, Maniktala, part of Garden Reach, and the river. 

There are 18 police stations in the ‘Old Town’ and 14 in the 
c Added Area ’ and in the suburbs. The total cost of the force 
in 1901 was 8-66 lakhs, of which 8*15 lakhs was paid from 
Imperial and Provincial revenues, and the rest by local bodies 
and private individuals for services rendered. The proportion 
of police to population was 1 to 405 persons, and to area 
76 per square mile. Besides ordinary police duties, the Com- 
missioner is responsible for the working of the Arms Act and 
the fire brigade. The latter consists of one chief engineer, 

4 engineers, one European and 4 native drivers, 3 firemen, 

16 iindals , 84 khalasis , and one inspector of warehouses. The 
force is equipped with six steam engines and six manual 
engines, and is paid for partly by fees levied on jute and other 
warehouses and partly by certain municipalities. The number 
of fires reported in 1903 in the city and suburbs, including 
Howrah, was 120, of which only seven were serious. The 
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Port Commissioners maintain their own boats and staff for 
fires on the river. 

Until 1845, there does not appear to have been any dis- 
ciplined foice, the only police being a number of tlianadars 
and peons for night duty; but in that year the town was 
divided into three police divisions, each containing a police 
station with six sub-stations. In 1852 the number of divisions 
was reduced to two, and in 1877 the present divisions and 
t/idnas were created. By Act XIII of 1856 a Commissioner 
of Police was appointed, and m 1868 the detective blanch was 
constituted. In 1867 the suburban police was made over to 
the Commissioner's control, Bengal Act II of 1866 having 
been passed foi the purpose. Until 1889 the Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation was also Commissioner of Police, 
but in that year the appointments were separated. 

Jails. The Presidency jail on the south of the Maidan contains 

accommodation for 70 European and 1,214 native prisoners, 
the average number of prisoners during the year 1903 being 
1,209. The chief industry is the printing of Government 
forms, and the printing work done during 1903 was valued at 
i*77 lakhs; minor industries are the manufacture of mustard 
oil, wheat-grinding, and carpentry. It is intended to transfer 
this jail to Alipore, where new buildings are being erected for 
the purpose. There are also a Central and District jail and 
a Reformatory School at Alipore, and a Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum at Dullunda. 

Education. At the Census of 1901, 24*8 per cent, of the total population 
(20*9 males and 3-8 females) were returned as literate. The 
percentage for Christians was 75-9, for Hindus 26*5, and for 
Muhammadans 12-2. 

The University of Calcutta exercises, by means of the 
examinations for its degrees, paramount influence over English 
education throughout Bengal. The University building, 
situated in College Street, contains a library adorned with 
portraits of some of the more famous persons who have been 
at various times connected with the University. 

The higher colleges in Calcutta are the Presidency, the 
Doveton, La Martiniere, the Free Church Institution and Duff 
College, the London Missionary Society's Institution, the 
Sanskrit College, Bishop’s College, St. Xavier’s, the General 
Assembly’s Institution, the Metropolitan Institution, the City* 
Ripon, Central, and BangabasI Colleges for men, and the 
Bethune College for women. Of these, the Presidency, the 
Sanskrit, and the Bethune Colleges are Government institu- 
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tions. The first was established in 1855 and the second as 
early as 1824; the third was founded in 1849 by Mr. Bethune, 
and maintained by him till his death m 1851. It was then 
maintained by Lord Dalhousie until 1856, and from that date 
by the Government The Doveton College was first opened 
in 1823 f° r the education of Christian boys under the name of 
the Parental Academic Institution; but it was subsequently 
called after Captain J. Doveton, who gave it an endowment of 
2-3 lakhs. La Martinikre was founded under the will of General 
Claud Martin, and opened in 1836. Bishop’s College was 
founded by Bishop Middleton in 1820, and was at first located 
at Sibpur on the site now occupied by the Civil Engineering 
College. The College of the Scottish Church was founded in 
1830, and St. Xavier’s in i860. The second-grade colleges are 
the Madrasa, the Albert College, the Armenian College, and 
the Church Missionary College. The Madrasa (for Mu- 
hammadans) was founded and endowed by Warren Hastings in 
1781; in 1873 it received additional funds from the Hooghly 
Muhammadan Educational Endowment, and it is also assisted 
by Government. The Armenian College was opened in 1821, 
and is managed by trustees. The Sibpur College for Engineer- 
ing (see Howrah Town), situated on the opposite bank of the 
Hooghly, was opened by Government in 1880. 

Calcutta contains 7 5 schools teaching up to the standard 
for the entrance examination of the University, and a large 
number of primary schools. The oldest Christian school is 
the Calcutta Free School, which was founded in 1789 from 
the united funds of the Old Calcutta Charity and the Free 
School Society, which then amounted to 3 lakhs. 

The Calcutta Medical College is a Government institution, 
which was opened in 1835 and had 519 pupils in 1903-4; 
there are also four private medical schools with 454 pupils. 
Of the latter the oldest is the Calcutta Medical School, to 
which the Albert Victor Hospital has lately been attached. 

The two most important hostels under Government manage- 
ment are the Eden Hindu hostel and the Elliott Madrasa 
hostel. The former is intended chiefly for the accommodation 
of such Hindu pupils of the Presidency College and of the 
Hindu and Hare Schools as do not live with their parents or 
guardians; the latter is for Muhammadans studying at the 
Calcutta Madrasa. In 1903-4 the number of inmates in the 
Eden hostel was 247 and in the Elliott hostel 222. The total 
expenditure of the former amounted to Rs. 30,000, and that 
of the latter, exclusive of messing charges, to Rs. 4>5°°- Of 

e e 2 
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this Government paid Rs. 700 and Rs. 1,400 respectively, 
chiefly for medical attendance and superintendence. The 
average cost of a student was Rs. 10 per month per head in 
the former, and a little over Rs. 3 in the latter. 

The Government School of Art attached to the Government 
Art Gallery was attended by 241 pupils in 1903-4. An aided 
industrial school was attended by 47 pupils, and 3 unaided 
schools of Art taught 182 pupils. Besides, there are two 
schools for the blind and a deaf and dumb school. There 
were four training schools for mistresses in 1 900-1, and one 
Normal school for the training of schoolmasters. In addition 
to the Bethune College, there were six other higher-class 
female institutions in Calcutta. 

The total number of pupils under instruction increased from 
25,124 in 1883 to 40,724 in 1892-3 and 43,979 in 1900-1, 
while 39,524 boys and 8,277 girls were at school in 1903-4, 
being respectively 46-8 and *9-3 per cent, of the total of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in that year was 531 : namely, 20 Arts 
colleges, 69 secondary, 31 1 primary, and 131 special schools. 
The expenditure on education was 18*06 lakhs, of which 
6*22 lakhs was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 11,000 from 
municipal funds, and 8* 16 lakhs from fees. 

News- Calcutta has four daily newspapers owned and edited by 

penodi- and ^ n g^ stimen : namely, the Englishman. , the Indian Daily News, 

cals. the Statesman, , and the Empire, the latter being an evening 
newspaper which has recently (1906) been started. The other 
journals and magazines under European management include 
a fortnightly illustrated paper, a weekly paper dealing with 
finance and commerce, an illustrated engineering journal, and 
three weekly papers devoted to sport. Other periodicals deal 
with religious subjects, the interests of planters and volunteers, 
medicine, railways, horticulture, and literary and general 
matters. One of the latter, the Calcutta Review , is an old- 
established publication of some repute. There are also four 
daily newspapers published in English but owned and edited 
by natives: namely, the Bengalee, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Indian Mirror , and Hindoo Patriot. No less than twenty- 
three vernacular papers are published in Calcutta, but few 
of these are daily journals or of any great importance ; the 
most influential are the Hitabadi , the Basumati , and the 
Bangabast , all weekly papers. 

Medical, The chief hospitals are the Medical College* Eden, Ezra, 
Syama Charan Law Eye, Presidency General, Campbell, 
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Police, Sambhu Nath Pandit, and Dufferin Victoria Hospitals, 
the Mayo Native Hospital with three dispensaries and the 
Chandney Hospital attached to it, and the Kidderpore Muni- 
cipal and Dockyard Dispensaiies. Of these, the Dufferin 
Victoria Hospital and the Eden Hospital are for women only. 

The Medical College Hospital was originally started in 1838 
with thirty beds. It was very largely attended and, the 
accommodation having soon been found quite insufficient, an 
enlarged building was opened on the present site in 1852. 

The Eden or lying-in Hospital, the Ezra Hospital for Jews, 
and the Eye Infirmary were subsequently added to it. The 
Presidency General Hospital for Europeans dates from about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The central block was 
purchased by Government in 1768, and two wings were added 
in 1795. The foundation stone of a new block was laid in 
1898. This is one of the best hospitals in India; it contains 
accommodation for 233 patients, and has been provided with 
all modern requirements and conveniences. The Campbell 
Hospital, started in 1867, is the largest hospital in India and 
has accommodation for 752 patients. The Police Hospital, 
with 21 1 beds, was opened in 1865 for the treatment of the 
members of the Calcutta police. The Mayo Native Hospital, 
the successor of the old Chandney Hospital, contains 105 
beds and was opened in 1874. The total number of patients 
treated in these institutions during 1903 was 273,000, of whom 
25,000 were in- and 248,^000 out-patients. Of these, 163,000 
were men, 51,000 women, and 59,000 children. These chari- 
ties are mainly dependent on Government for their support. 

In 1903, out of a total income of 9*15 lakhs, Government gave 
6*39 lakhs ; 1 lakh was supplied from Local funds ; the 
Corporation contributed Rs. 46,000 ; interest on investments 
amounted to Rs. 25,000 ; while only Rs. 7,000 was subscribed, 
the balance being made up by fees from paying patients. 

There are also two lunatic asylums entirely under Govern- 
ment control, while a leper asylum has lately been erected. 

Vaccination is compulsory, and is controlled by the Health Vaccina- 
department of the Corporation. In 1903--4 the number of tlQn ‘ 
persons successfully vaccinated was 22,492. 

[Census Reports ; H. E. Bu steed, Echoes from Old Calcutta 
(fourth edition, 1908) ; R. B. Hyde, Parochial Annals of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1901) ; A. K. Ray, A Short History of Calcutta 
(Calcutta, 1902) ; S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-7 (1905) ; C. R. 

Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal (1906) ; H. E. A. Cotton, 

Calcutta Old and New (Calcutta, 1907).] 
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Boun- Nadia District — District in the Presidency Division, 
danesjcon- Bengal, lying between 22 0 53' and 24 0 ii' N. and 88° 9' and 
ant^nve^’ 89° 22 ' E., with an area of 2,793 square miles. It is bounded 
S3 stem. on the west by the Bhagirathi or Hooghly river; on the south 
by the Twenty-four Parganas ; on the north the Jalangi river 
separates it from Murshidabad, and the Padma or main 
channel of the Ganges from Rajshahi and Pabna ; Faridpur 
and Jessore Districts form the eastern boundary. 

Nadia is situated at the head of the Gangetic delta, and its 
alluvial surface, though still liable in parts to inundation, has 
been raised by ancient deposits of silt above the normal flood- 
level ; its soil is agriculturally classed as high land, and bears 
cold-season crops as well as rice. The rivers have now ceased 
their work of land-making and are beginning to silt up. The 
general aspect is that of a vast level alluvial plain, dotted with 
villages and clusters of trees, and intersected by numerous 
rivers, backwaters, minor streams, and swamps. In the west 
of the District is the Kalantar, a low-lying tract of black clay 
soil which stretches from the adjoining part of Murshidabad 
through the Kaliganj and Tehata thanas . 

Along the northern boundary flows the wide stream of the 
Padma. This is now the main channel of the Ganges, which 
has taken this course in comparatively recent times ; it origi- 
nally flowed down the Bhagirathi, still the sacred river in the 
estimation of Hindus, and it afterwards probably followed in 
turn the course of the Jalangi and the Matabhanga before it 
eventually took its present direction, flowing almost due east 
to meet the Brahmaputra near Goalundo. The rivers which 
intersect the District are thus either old beds of the Ganges or 
earlier streams, like the Bhairab, which carried the drainage 
of the Darjeeling Himalayas direct to the sea before the 
Padma broke eastwards and cut them in halves. The whole 
District is a network of moribund rivers and streams; but 
the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi, and the Matabhanga are the 
three which are called distinctively the ‘ Nadia Rivers/ The 
Jalangi flows past the head-quarters station of Krishnagar, 
and falls into the Bhagirathi opposite the old town of Nadia. 
Its chief distributary is the Bhairab. The Matabhanga, after 
throwing off the Pangasi, Kumar, and Kabadak, bifurcates near 
Krishnaganj into the Churn! and Ichamati, and thereafter 
loses its own name. Marshes abound. 

Geology. The surface consists of sandy clay and sand along the 
course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating into clay in 
the flatter parts of the plain, 
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The swamps afford a foothold for numerous marsh species, Botany, 
while the ponds and ditches are filled with submerged and 
floating water-plants. The edges of sluggish creeks are lined 
with large sedges and bulrushes, and the banks of rivers have 
a hedge-like shrub jungle. Deserted or uncultivated home- 
stead lands are densely covered with shrubberies of semi- 
spontaneous species, interspersed with clumps of planted 
bamboos and groves of Areca , Moringa , Mangifera , and 
Anona\ and the slopes of embankments are often well 
wooded. 

Wild hog are plentiful, and snipe abound in the swamps. Fauna. 
There are still a few leopards, and wild duck are found in the 
jhils near the Padma. Snakes are common and account for 
about 400 deaths annually ; about 90 more are caused by wild 
animals. 

The mean temperature for the year is 79°, ranging between Tempera- 
69 0 and 88°. The mean minimum varies from 52 0 in January 
to 79 0 in June, and the mean maximum from 77 0 in December 
to 97 0 in May. The average humidity is 79 per cent, of 
saturation, varying from 71 per cent, in March to 87 per cent, 
in August. The annual rainfall averages 57 inches, of which 
6-5 inches fall in May, 9*7 in June, 10-5 in July, 11-3 in 
August, 8*1 in September, and 4*1 in October. 

Floods occur frequently and cause much damage ; the area Floods, 
especially liable to injury is a low-lying strip of land, about 
10 miles wide, running in a south-easterly direction across the 
centre of the District. It is said that this is swept by the 
floods of the Bhaglrathi whenever the great Lalitakuri em- 
bankment in Murshidabad District gives way, but it is on 
record that the breaking of this embankment has not always 
been followed by a rise of the flood-level in Nadia. 

The town of Nadia or NadadwIp (meaning ‘new island*), History, 
from which the District takes its name, has a very ancient 
history, and about the time of William the Conqueror the 
capital of the Sen kings of Bengal was transferred thither from 
Gaur. In 1203 Lakshman Sen, the last of the dynasty, was 
overthrown by the Muhammadan freebooter Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtyar Khiljl, who took the capital by surprise and sub- 
sequently conquered the greater part of Bengal proper. No 
reliable information is on record about the District until 1582, 
when the greater part of it was included at Todar Maks 
settlement in sarkar Satgaon, so called from the old trade 
emporium of that name near the modern town of Hooghly. 

At that time it was thinly inhabited, but its pandits were con- 
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spicuous for their learning. The present Maharaja of Nadia 
is a Brahman and has no connexion with Lakshman Sen's 
dynasty ; his family, however, claims to be of great antiquity, 
tracing its descent in a direct line from Bhattanarayan, the 
chief of the five Brahmans who were imported from Kanauj, 
in the ninth century, by Adisur, king of Bengal. At the end 
of the sixteenth century a Raja of this family assisted the 
Mughal general, Man Singh, m his expedition against Pratap- 
aditya, the rebellious Raja of Jessore, and subsequently 
obtained a grant of fourteen fiarganas from Jahangir as a 
levvard for his services. The family appears to have reached 
the zenith of its power and influence m the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when Maharaja Krishna Chandra took 
the side of the English in the Plassey campaign, and received 
from Clive the title of Rajendra Bahadur and a present of 
12 guns used at Plassey, some of which aie still to be seen 
in the Maharaja’s palace. 

Indigo Nadia District was the principal scene of the indigo riots 

riots. 0 f jg6o, which occasioned so much excitement throughout 
Bengal proper. The native landowners had always been 
jealous of the influence of the European planters, but the real 
cause of the outbreak was the fact that the cultivators realized 
that at the prices then ruling it would pay them better to grow 
oilseeds and cereals than indigo. Then discontent was fanned 
by interested agitators, and at last they refused to grow indigo. 
The endeavours made by the planteis to compel them to do 
so led to serious rioting, which was not suppressed until the 
troops had been called out. A commission was appointed to 
inquire into the relations between the planters and the culti- 
vators, and matters gradually settled down; but a fatal blow 
had been dealt to indigo cultivation in the District, from 
which it never altogether recovered. Several factories survived 
the agitation, and some still continue to work ; but the com- 
petition of synthetic indigo has reduced the price of the 
natural dye to such an extent that the proprietors are finding 
it more profitable to give up indigo and to manage their 
estates as ordinary zammddris . 

The The population of the present area increased from 1,500,397 

people. ; n x g 72 to 1^662,795 1881. Since that date it has been 

almost stationary, having fallen to 1,644,108 in 1891, and risen 
again to 1,667,491 in 1901. From 1857 to 1864 the District 
was scourged by the ‘Nadia fever,’ which caused a fearful 
mortality, especially in the old jungle-surrounded and tank- 
infested villages of the Ranaghat subdivision. There are no 
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statistics to show the actual loss of life, but it is known that 
m some parts whole villages were depopulated. There was 
a recrudescence of the disease in 188 1-6, which caused the 
loss of population recorded at the Census of 1891. Nadia 
is still one of the most unhealthy paits of Bengal, and in 1902 
the deaths ascribed to fevers amounted to no less than 41 
per 1,000 of the population. In 1881 a special commission 
ascribed the repeated outbreaks of malaria to the silting up of 
the rivers, which had become c chains of stagnant pools and 
hotbeds of pestilence in the dry season/ Fevers accounted 
for no less than 82 per cent, of the deaths in 1901, as com- 
pared with the Piovmcial average of 70 per cent. Cholera 
comes next, and is responsible for 4 per cent, of the mortality. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


Subdivision 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Krishnagar . 
Ranaghat 
Kushtia 
Meherpur 
Chuadanga . 

District total 

701 

427 

596 

632 

437 

2 

4 

2 

I 

... 

740 

568 

1,011 

607 

4 S 5 

361,333 

217,077 

486,368 

348,124 

254,589 

5*5 

50S 

816 

5 * 1 

583 

+ 3*5 
- 5 6 
4-07 
+ 3'4 
+ 3*7 

29,784 

16,706 

22,743 

* 3,875 

10,267 

2,793 

9 

3 j 4 t 1 

1,667,491 

597 

4 1.4 

93,375 


The principal towns are Krishnagar, the head-quarters, 
Santipur, Nabadwip or Nadia, Kushtia, Ranaghat, and 
Meherpur. The Kushtia subdivision is by far the most 
populous portion of the District. The low density elsewhere 
is due to the silting up of the rivers, which has obstructed the 
drainage and caused long-continued unhealthiness. The soil 
also has lost much of its fertility, now that it is no longer 
enriched by annual deposits of silt. The material condition 
of the District is less satisfactory than that of its neighbours, 
and since 1891 it has lost 65,000 persons by emigration, chiefly 
to the adjoining Districts and to Calcutta. Owing to this 
cause, it contains 1,015 females to every 1,000 males. The 
prevalent language is Bengali, which is spoken with remark- 
able purity by the educated classes. Muhammadans number 
982,987, or 59 per cent, of the population, and Hindus 
676,391, or 40-6 per cent. ; the preponderance of the former 
is most marked in the eastern part of the District, and espe- 
cially in the Kushtia subdivision. It is a curious circumstance 
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that, whereas Muhammadans form the majority of the whole 
population, they are m a very considerable minority in the 
towns, where they only form 26*3 per cent, of the total. Of 
the Muhammadans, large numbers belong to the puritanic 
sect of Farazis or Wahhabis ; and the fanatic leader, Titu Mian, 
an account of whose rebellion in 1831 will be found in the 
article on the Twenty-four Parganas, recruited many of his 
followers in Nadia. 

Castes and The Kaibarttas (1 1 1,000), the great race caste of Midnapore, 

non? 21 ’ are far the most numerous caste in the District > and the Y 

Uunb ‘ are followed by the Goalas (cowherds), who number 71,000. 

The Brahmans (47,000) are to a great extent the descendants 
of settlers in the time of the Sen kings. Next in numerical 
importance come the low-caste Bagdis, Muchis, and Chandals. 
Kayasths number 31,000, and there are 26,000 Malos or boat- 
men. Of every 100 persons in the District, 56 are engaged in 
agriculture, 16 in industry, one m commerce, 2 in one or other 
of the professions, and 17 in general labour. This District 
was the birthplace, in 1485, of the great religious reformer 
Chaitanya, who founded the modern Vaishnava sect of Bengal. 
He was opposed to caste distinctions, and inveighed against 
animal sacrifices and the use of animal food and stimulants, 
and taught that the true road to salvation lay in bhakti or 
devotion to God. A favourite form of worship with this sect 
is the sankirtan , or hymn-singing procession, which has gained 
greatly in popularity of late years. The town of Santipur, in 
the Ranaghat subdivision, is held sacred as the residence of 
the descendants of Adwaita, one of the two first disciples 
of Chaitanya. Most of his followers, while accepting his 
religious views, maintain their original caste distinctions, but 
a small minority abandoned them and agreed to admit to 
their community recruits from all castes and religions. These 
persons are known as Baishnabs or Bairagis. At the present 
day most of their new adherents join them because they have 
been turned out of their own castes, or on account of love 
intrigues or other sordid motives ; and they hold a very low 
position in popular estimation. A large proportion of the men 
live by begging, and many of the women by prostitution. 

Among the latter-day offshoots of Chaitanya’s teaching, one 
of the most interesting is the sect of Kartabhajas, the worship- 
pers of the Karta or 1 headman.’ The founder of the sect was 
a Sadgop by caste, named Ram Saram Pal, generally known 
as Karta Baba, who was born about two centuries ago near 
Cbakdaha in this District, and died at Ghoshpara. This sect 
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accepts recruits from all castes and religions, and its votaries 
assemble periodically at Ghoshpara to pay homage to their 
spiritual head. 

Christians number 8,091, of whom 7,912 are natives. The Christian 
Church of England possesses 5,836 adherents, and the Roman nnssl0ns * 
Catholic Church 2,172. The Church Missionary Society 
commenced work in 1831, and has 13 centres presided over 
by native clergy or catechists, and superintended by 6 or 7 
Europeans. The Roman Catholic Mission was established in 
1855, and Krishnagar is now the head-quarters of the diocese 
of Central Bengal. In 1877 there was a schism among the 
adherents of the Church Missionary Society, and a number 
of them went over to the Church of Rome. The Church of 
England Zanana Mission works at Krishnagar and at Ratan- 
pur, and a Medical mission at Ranaghat. 

We have already seen that Nadia is not a fertile District. General 
In most parts the soil is sandy, and will not retain the water a 2 ri . clll “ 
necessary for the cultivation of winter rice, which is grown unions 
only in the Kalantar and parts of the Kushtia subdivision, and P rill ~ 
occupying but one-ninth of the gross cropped area. The land Clpa crops * 
has often to be left fallow to enable it to recover some degree 
of fertility. A very large number of the cultivators are mere 
tenants-at-will and have little inducement to improve their 
fields, and the repeated outbreaks of malaria have deprived 
them of vitality and energy. The dead level of the surface 
affords little opportunity for irrigation, which is rarely 
attempted. The total area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 901 
square miles, the land classed as cultivable waste amounting 
to 544 square miles. Separate statistics for the subdivisions 
are not available. 

The staple crop is rice, grown on 775 square miles, or 
86 per cent, of the net cropped aiea. The autumn crop is 
the most important; it occupies about 607 square miles and 
is usually reaped in August and September, but there is a late 
variety which is harvested about two months later. The 
winter crop is reaped in December, and the spring rice in 
March or April. The winter and spring crops are trans- 
planted, but the autumn rice is generally sown broadcast. 

After rice, the most important crops are gram and other 
pulses, linseed, rape and mustard, jute, wheat, indigo, and 
sugar-cane. The cultivation of indigo is contracting, and only 
6,300 acres were sown in 1903-4. After the autumn rice is 
harvested, cold-season crops of pulses, oilseeds, and wheat are 
grown on the same fields, and 79 per cent, of the cultivated 
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area grows two crops. The rice grown in the District is 
insufficient to satisfy the local demand. In some parts, espe- 
cially in the subdivision of Chuadanga, the cultivation of 
chillies (Capsicum frutescens ) and turmeric forms an important 
feature in the rural industry, upon which the peasant relies to 
pay his rent 

Cultivation is extending, but no improvement has taken 
place in agricultural methods. The manuring practised is 
insufficient to restore to the soil what the crops take from it, 
and it is steadily deteriorating. Very little advantage has 
been taken of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists' 
Loans Acts. 

The local cattle are very inferior ; the pasturage is bad, 
and no care is taken to improve the breeds by selection or 
otherwise. 

Santipur was once famous for its weavers, and in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the agent of the East India 
Company used to purchase muslins to the annual value of 
£150,000. The industry, however, has almost died out. 
Very little muslin is now exported, and even the weaving of 
oidinary cotton cloth is on the decline. Sugar-refining by 
European methods has proved unsuccessful, but there are 
several date-sugar refineries in native hands at Santipur, 
Munshiganj, and Alamdanga. Brass-ware is manufactured, 
particularly at Nabadwip and Meherpur, and clay figures are 
moulded at Knshnagar ; the latter find a ready sale outside 
the District and have met with recognition at exhibitions 
abroad. There is a factory at Kushtia under European 
management for the manufacture of sugar-cane mills. 

Owing to its numerous waterways, the District is very 
favourably situated for trade. Moreover, the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway runs through it for a distance of nearly 100 miles. 
Gram, pulses, jute, linseed, and chillies are exported to Cal- 
cutta, and sugar to Eastern Bengal. Coal is imported from 
Burdwan and Manbhum ; salt, oil, and piece-goods from 
Calcutta ; and rice and paddy from Burdwan, Dinajpur, Bogra, 
and Jessore. 

The chief railway trade centres are Chuadanga, Bagula, Rana- 
ghat, Damukdia, and Poradaha ; and those for river traffic are 
Nabadwip on the Bhaglrathi, Santipur and Chakdaha on the 
Hooghly, Kartmpur, Andulia, Krishnagar, and Swarupganj on 
the Jalangl, Hanskhali on the Churn!, Boalia and Krishnaganj 
on the Matabhanga, Nonaganj on the Ichamatl, Alamdanga on 
the Pangasi, and Kushtia, Kumarkhali, and Khoksa on the 
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Garai. About thirty-eight fairs are held yearly. Most of 
them, however, are religious gatherings ; the best attended are 
the fairs held at Nabadwlp in February and November, at 
Santipur in November, at Kulia in January, and at Ghoshpara 
in March. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway (broad gauge) passes Railways, 
through the District from Kanchrapara on the southern, to 
Damukdia on the northern boundary ; and a branch runs east 
from Poradaha, through Kushtia, to Goalundo in Farldpur 
District. * The central section of the same railway runs from 
Ranaghat eastwards to Jessore, and a light railway (2 feet 
6 inches gauge) from Ranaghat to Krishnagar via Santipur. 

A new line has recently been constructed from Ranaghat to 
Murshidabad. 

The District board maintains 803 miles of roads, in addition Roads, 
to 526 miles of village tracks. Of the roads, 107 miles are 
metalled, including the roads from Krishnagar to Bagula and 
Ranaghat, from Meherpur to Chuadanga, and several others 
which serve as feeders to the railway. Of the unmetalled 
roads, the most important is the road from Barasat in the 
Twenty-four Parganas, through Ranaghat and Krishnagar, to 
Plassey in the north-west corner of the District. 

All the rivers are navigable during the rainy season by Water 
boats of large burden y but in the dry season they dwindle 
to shallow streams and are obstructed by sandbanks and 
bars. Before the era of railways the Nadia Rivers afforded 
the regular means of communication between the upper valley 
of the Ganges and the sea-board, and elaborate measures are 
still adopted to keep their channels open. Steamers ply daily 
between Calcutta and Kalna via Santipur, and on alternate 
days, during the rains, between Kalna and Murshidabad via 
Nabadwlp. Numerous steamers pass up and down the Padma, 
and a steam ferry crosses that river from Kushtia to Pabna. 

Nadia suffered severely in the great famine of 1770. The Famine, 
worst famines of recent times were those of x866 and 1896. 

On the former occasion relief from Government and private 
funds was necessary from April to October; 601,000 persons 
were gratuitously relieved, and 337,000 were employed on 
relief works. The famine of 1896 affected about two-fifths 
of the District, including the Kalantar and Meherpur subdivi- 
sions, and the western portions of the Kushtia and Chuadanga 
subdivisions. The grant of relief continued from November, 

1896, until September, 1897, the total expenditure from public 
funds being 6 \ lakhs. The daily average number of persons 
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employed on relief works was 8,913. In July, 1897, the 
average on relief works rose to 25,500 persons, and gratuitous 
relief was afforded daily to an average of 33,000 persons. 

For administrative purposes Nadia is divided into five sub- 
divisions, with head-quarters at Krishnagar, Kushtia, 
Ranaghat, Meherpur, and Chuadanga. The District 
Magistrate is assisted at head-quarters by a staff of five 
Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, one of whom is solely em- 
ployed on land acquisition work. The Meherpui subdivision is 
in charge of an Assistant-Magistrate-Collector, while the other 
subdivisional officers are Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. 

For the disposal of civil work, the judicial staff subordinate 
to the District and Sessions Judge consists of a Sub-Judge 
and two Munsifs at Krishnagar, two Munsifs at Kushtia, and 
one each at Meherpur, Chuadanga, and Ranaghat. The 
criminal courts are those of the District and Sessions Judge, 
the District Magistrate, four Deputy-Magistrates at Krishnagar, 
and the subdivisional officers in the other subdivisions. No 
class of crime is now specially prevalent, but at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the District was notorious for dacoity 
and rioting. 

The current land revenue demand for 1903-4 was 9*1 
lakhs, due from 2,492 estates. Of these, 2,216 with a revenue 
of 8*14 lakhs are permanently settled, 246 estates paying 
Rs. 73,000 are temporarily settled, and 30 estates paying 
Rs. 22,000 are managed direct by the Collector. In addi- 
tion, there are 299 revenue-free estates and 9,169 rent-free 
lands, which pay road and public works cesses. The gross 
rental of the District has been returned by the proprietors 
and tenure-holders at 34 lakhs, and of this sum the Govern- 
ment revenue demand represents 26*7 per cent. The in- 
cidence of the land revenue is R. 0-15-3 P er acre on the 
cultivated area. 

The utbandi tenure is not peculiar to Nadia, but is especially 
common in this District, where about 65 per cent, of the 
cultivated land is held under it. The tenant pays rent only 
for the land he cultivates each year ; and he cannot acquire 
occupancy rights unless he tills the same land for twelve 
years consecutively, which in fact he rarely does. Mean- 
while the landlord can raise the rent at his pleasure, and 
if the tenant refuses to pay, he can be ejected. This tenure 
deprives the tenant of any incentive to improve his lands, 
and at the same time encourages rack-renting. It appears, 
however, to be gradually giving way to the ordinary system. 
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Where the tenants have occupancy rights, the rent of rice 
land ranges from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 4-8 an acre ; garden land 
is rented at about Rs. 11 an acre, and land under special 
crops, such as chillies and sugar-cane, at Rs. 7-8 or even 
more. Lands leased under the utbandi system pay higher 
rents, as much as Rs. 12 to Rs. 23 being paid per acre, as 
compared with R. 1 to Rs. 2-9 for similar lands held on 
long leases. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1.* 

1890-1. 

1 900-1 

1903-4- 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

10,98 

16,68 

9 > 3 ° 

J 4>93 

9,10 

16,58 

9,04 
17, 10 


* In 1S80-1 the District included the subdivision of Bangaon, which was 
subsequently transferred to Jessore. 


Outside the nine towns which enjoy municipal government, Local and 
local affairs are managed by a District board with five subdivi- muni cipal 
sional local boards. The income of the District board in ment. 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,89,000, of which Rs. 90,000 was derived 
from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,42,000, including 
Rs. 74,000 spent on public works and Rs. 42,000 on education. 

The District contains 21 police stations and 13 outposts. Police 
In 1903 the force at the disposal of the District Superintendent and J ali s. 
consisted of 5 inspectors, 48 sub-inspectors, 47 head constables, 
and 627 constables, maintained at a cost of Rs. 1,38,000. 

There is one policeman to every 5-4 square miles and to 
3,231 persons, a much larger proportion than the Provincial 
average. Besides, there are 3,990 village chauklddrs under 
347 daffaddrs . 

The District jail at Krishnagar has accommodation for 
216 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at each of the other sub- 
divisional head-quarters for a total of 61. 

Nadia District, in spite of its proximity to Calcutta, is not Education, 
especially remarkable for the diffusion of the rudiments of 
learning. In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 5*6 
per cent. (10-4 males and 0-9 females). The total number 
of pupils under instruction increased from about 20,000 in 
1883 to 29,364 in 1892-3 and 31,102 in 1 900-1, while 31,573 
boys and 3,442 girls were at school in 1903-4, being respec- 
tively 25-4 and 2*7 per cent, of the number of school-going 
age. The number of educational institutions, public and 
private, in 1903-4 was 1,026 : namely, an Arts college, 90 
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secondary, 887 primary, and 48 special schools. The expendi- 
ture on education was 3*26 lakhs, of which Rs. 62,000 was 
met from Provincial funds, Rs. 40,000 from District funds, 
Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and 1*37 lakhs from fees. 
Nadia has always been famous as a home of Sanskrit learning, 
and its tols, or indigenous Sanskrit schools, deserve special 
mention. In these Smriti (Hindu social and religipus law) 
and Nyaya (logic) are taught, many of the pupils being 
attracted from considerable distances by the fame of these 
ancient institutions. A valuable report on these tols , by the 
late Professor E. B. Cowell (Calcutta, 1867), contains a full 
account of the schools, the manner of life of the pupils, and 
the works studied. Most of the tols are in the town of 
Nabadwlp, but there are a few also in the surrounding villages. 

In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 
7 had accommodation for 52 in-patients. The cases of 66,000 
out-patients and 646 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 2,700 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 21,000, of which Rs. 5,000 was met by Government 
contributions, Rs. 3,000 from Local and Rs. 10,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 1,935 from subscriptions. In addi- 
tion, the Zanana Mission maintains a hospital and three dis- 
pensaries, and large numbers of patients are treated by the 
doctors of the Ranaghat Medical Mission. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas. 
In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 50,000, or 33 per 1,000 of the whole population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal \ vol. li 
(1875); Fever Commission’s Report (Calcutta, 1881).] 

Krishnagar Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Nadia District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 17' and 23 0 49' N., 
and 88° 9' and 88° 48' E., with an area of 701 square miles. 
The subdivision consists of a wide alluvial plain, bounded on 
the west by the Bhaglrathi and intersected by the Jalangl, 
which flows past the head-quarters station and then joins the 
Bhaglrathi. The population increased from 349,007 in 1891 
to 361,333 in 1901, the density being 515 persons per square 
mile. The subdivision contains two towns, Krishnagar 
(population, 24,547), the head-quarters of the District and of 
the subdivision, and Nabadwip (10,880); and 740 villages. 
The famous battle-field of Plassey lies at the extreme north of 
the subdivision. 

Ranaghat Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Nadia 
District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 53' and 23 0 20' N. and 
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88° 20' and 88° 45' E , with an area of 427 square miles. The 
subdivision is a deltaic tract, bounded on the south-west by 
the Bhaglrathi ; it contains much jungle and numerous 
marshes and backwaters, and the whole tract is malarious and 
unhealthy. The population declined from 230,036 in 1891 to 
217,077 m 1901, the density in the latter year being 508 
persons per square mile ; the decrease (5*63 per cent.) was due 
to the prevalence of malarial affections. The subdivision con- 
tains four towns, Ranaghat (population, 8,744), the head- 
quarters, Santipur (26,898), Chakdaha (5,482), and Bir- 
nagar (3,124); and 568 villages. 

Kushtia Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of Nadia 
District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 42' and 24 0 9' N. and 
88° 44' and 89° 22' E., with an area of 596 square miles. The 
subdivision is a wide alluvial plain of great fertility, the 
northern boundary of which is formed by the Padma, while 
the Matabhanga bounds it on the south-west. The population 
in 190X was 486,368, compared with 482,927 in 1891 ; this is 
by far the most populous part of the District, the density being 
816 persons per square mile. The subdivision contains two 
towns, Kushtia (population, 5,330), the head -quarters, and 
Kumarkhali (4,584); and 1,011 villages. 

Meherpur Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Nadia 
District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 36' and 24 0 n' N. and 
88° 1 8' and 88° 53' E., with an area of 632 square miles. The 
subdivision is a deltaic tract, bounded on the north by the 
Jalangi ; a considerable portion consists of a low-lying tract of 
black clay soil. The population increased from 336,716 in 
1891 to 348,124 in 1901, the density being 551 persons per 
square mile. The subdivision contains the town of Meherpur 
(population, 5,766), the head-quarters ; and 607 villages. 

Chuadanga Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Nadia 
District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 22' and 23 0 5o / N. and 88° 
38' and 89° if E., with an area of 437 square miles. The 
subdivision consists of a flat widespread plain intersected by 
numerous streams, which have now in many instances silted 
up. The population increased from 245,422 in 1891 to 
254,589 in 1901, the density being 583 persons per square 
mile. The subdivision contains 485 villages, Chuadanga 
being the head-quarters. 

Birnagar (or Ula). — Town in the Ranaghat subdivision of 
Nadia District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 15' N. and 88° 34' E. 
Population (1901), 3,124. Birnagar was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 1 901-2 
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averaged Rs. 3,700, and the expenditure Rs. 2,900. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 3,400, mainly from a tax on persons (or 
property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,400. 

Chakdaha. — Town in the Ranaghat subdivision of Nadia 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 6 / N. and 88° 33' E., on the 
left bank of the Hooghly river. Population (1901), 5,482. 
Chakdaha was constituted a municipality in 18 86. The 
income and expenditure during the decade ending 190 1-2 
averaged Rs. 3,800. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,900, 
mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 4,800. Chakdaha is a centre of the 
jute trade, but a change in the course of the river has greatly 
1 educed its importance. It was near this place that Karta 
Baba, the founder of the Kartabhaja sect, was born. 

Chuadanga Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Nadia Distiict, Bengal, situated in 23 0 39' 
N. and 88° 51' E., on the left bank of the Matabhanga river. 
Population (1901), 3,147. Chuadanga is a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and an important trade centre. 
It contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommo- 
dation for 12 prisoners, 

Krishnagar Town. — Head-quarters of Nadia District, 
Bengal, situated in 23 0 24' N. and 88° 31' E., on the left bank 
of the Jalangl river. Population (1901), 24,547 ; it has been 
slowly decreasing since 1872, when it was 26,750, owing to 
the ravages of fever, for which the town is notorious. Krish- 
nagar is the residence of the Rajas of Nadia. It is the seat 
of a considerable trade, and is noted for its manufacture of 
coloured clay figures. It was constituted a municipality in 
1864. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 38,000, and the expenditure Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 48,000, chiefly derived from a tax on houses 
and lands (Rs. 22,000) and a conservancy rate (Rs. 11,000) , 
and the expenditure was Rs. 40,000. The old bed of the 
Anjona river has recently been excavated in order to improve 
the drainage, a loan having been taken from Government for 
the purpose. 

Krishnagar contains the usual public offices. The District 
jail has accommodation for 216 prisoners, the manufactures 
being mustard oil, mats, and surki or brick-dust. A Govern- 
ment college affiliated to the Calcutta University was attended 
by a daily average of 66 pupils in 1 900-1 ; the total expendi- 
ture was Rs. 28,000. A collegiate school is attached to the 
college. Since 1881 the attendance at both institutions has 
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shown a steady increase. Krishnagar is a station of the 
Church Missionary Society and the head-quarteis of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Central Bengal, each body having its own 
church and schools. The Church of England Zanana Mission 
maintains two dispensaries, a hospital, and two schools. 

Kumarkhali. — Town in the Kushtia subdivision of Nadia 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 52' N. and 89° 15' E., on the 
left bank of the Garai river. Population (1901), 4,584. It is 
a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and a consider- 
able trading centre. During the mercantile days of the East 
India Company, a Commercial Resident was stationed at 
Kumarkhali, and a large business in silk was carried on. The 
only relic of that time is a cemetery, with a few old tombs, 
the earliest dating from 1790. Kumarkhali was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income and expenditure during 
the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 6,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 5,500, half of which was obtained from 
a tax on persons ; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,300. 

Kushtia Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Nadia District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 55' N. 
and 89° 9' E , on the right bank of the Padma or Ganges. 
Population (1901), 5,330. It is a thriving trade centre, with 
a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Kushtia was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income and expendi- 
ture during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 7,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 10,000, including Rs. 3,000 
derived from a tax on persons (or property tax), and Rs. 2,500 
from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. 
The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 24 prisoners. 

Meherpur Town ( Mihrpur ). — Head-quarters of the sub- 
division of the same name in Nadia District, Bengal, situated 
in 23 0 47' N. and 88° 38' E., on the Bhairab river. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,766. Meherpur was constituted a municipality 
in 1869. The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 
averaged Rs. 4,400, and the expenditure Rs. 3,500. In 1903—4 
the income was Rs. 3,900, half of which was obtained from 
a tax on persons ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,800. The 
town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accom- 
modation for 13 prisoners. The Church Missionary Society 
has a branch at Meherpur. Good bell-metal ware is manu- 
factured. 

Nabadwlp (or Nadia). — Ancient capital of Nadia District, 
Bengal, situated in 23 0 24' N. and 88° 23' E., in the head- 
s' f 2 
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quarters subdivision, on the west bank of the Bhaglrathi. 
Population (1901), 10,880, of whom Hindus numbered 10,416, 
Muhammadans 457, and Christians 7. This gieat preponder- 
ance of Hindus in a District where 59 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are Musalmans is significant. Nabadwip is reputed to have 
been founded in the twelfth century by Lakshman Sen, son of 
Ballal Sen, king of Bengal. It was captured by Muhammad- 
i-Bakhtyar Khilji in 1203. It has long been famous for its 
sanctity and learning, and its pa?idits are still consulted on 
questions of Hindu religion and precedent. Here towards the 
end of the fifteenth century was bom the great Vaishnava 
reformer, Chaitanya, in whose honour a festival, attended 
by 8,000 or 10,000 pilgrims, is held annually m January— 
February. The famous tols or Sanskrit schools are referred to 
m the article on Nadia District. The town yras constituted 
a municipality under the name of Nadia in 1869. The income 
during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 7,000, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,100, 
mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 8,400. The lodging-houses m the town 
are regulated under Bengal Act IV of 1871. Brass utensils 
are manufactured. 

Plassey (from fialas, the Butea frondosa ). — Village in the 
head-quarters subdivision of Nadia Distuct, Bengal, situated in 
2 3 0 47' N. and 88° 1 6' E., on the left bank of the Bhaglrathi 
river. It is famous as the scene of Clive’s victory over Siraj- 
ud-daula, Nawab of Bengal, on June 23, 1757. After the 
capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula in June, 1756, Clive was 
dispatched with reinforcements from Madras to re-establish 
the British factories in Bengal, and he recaptured Calcutta in 
January, 1757. After prolonged negotiations he succeeded 
in gaining over Mir Jafar, the Nawab’ s general, whom he 
promised to install as Nawab in place of Siraj-ud-daula. In 
March Chandemagore was taken from the French, and on 
June 13 a fresh advance was made; Katwa was captured on 
the 1 8th, and on the 22nd the troops marched to Plassey, 
where Siraj-ud-daula was encamped with an army of 50,000 
foot, 18,000 horse, and 50 pieces of cannon, mostly 24- 
pounders and 32-pounders drawn by bullocks. To oppose 
this army Clive had a force of 900 Europeans, of whom 100 
were artillerymen and 50 sailors, 100 topasses or Portuguese 
half-castes, and 2,100 sepoys; the artillery consisted of 8 six- 
pounders and 2 howitzers. Clive encamped m a mango 
grove, which has since been washed away by the Bhaglrathi, 
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and the enemy were entrenched on the river bank to the north 
of him. At daybreak on the 23rd the enemy advanced to the 
attack, enveloping his right, Mir Jafar being on the extreme 
left of the line. Both sides maintained a vigorous cannonade 
until 2 o’clock, when Siraj-ud-daula drew off and returned to 
his entrenchments. At this, Mir Jafar lingered behind on the 
left and eventually joined the British. Clive advanced and 
cannonaded the Nawab’s entrenchment, and entered his camp 
at 5 o’clock after a slight resistance, Siraj-ud-daula having 
already fled to Murshidabad. This decisive victory was won 
with only a small loss, but it made the British masters of 
Bengal. A monument marks the scene of the battle-field. 

Ranaghat Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Nadia District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 ii' N. 
and 88° 34/ E., on the Churn! river. Population (1901), 8,744. 
Ranaghat is an important station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and a terminus of the light railway which runs 
to Krishnagar. It was constituted a municipality in 1864. 
The income and expenditure during the decade ending 1901— 2 
averaged Rs. 9,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, 
including Rs. 6,000 derived from a tax on persons and lands, 
and Rs. 4,000 from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 12,000. The town contains the usual public offices; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 12 prisoners. Ranaghat is 
an important trade centre, and the head-quarters of a Medical 
Mission started in 1893. Several dispensaries are maintained 
here and at out-stations, and are very largely attended. 

Santipur. — Town in the Ranaghat subdivision of Nadia 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 15' N. and 88° 27' E., on the 
Hooghly river. Population (1901), 26,898, having declined 
from 30,437 in 1891 ; but it is still the most populous town 
in the District. Hindus numbered 18,219; Muhammadans, 
8,672 ; and Christians, 6. Santipur was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1865. The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 
averaged Rs. 28,000, and the expenditure Rs. 25,000. In 
1903—4 the income was Rs. 31,000, including Rs. 16,000 
derived from a tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 7,000 
obtained from municipal property ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 26,000. Santipur was once the centre of a flourishing 
weaving industry, and its muslins had a European reputation, 
the town being the site of a Commercial Residency and the 
centre of large factories under the East India Company. 
Owing to the competition of machine-made goods, however, 
the weavers are no longer prosperous. There was at one time 
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a, considerable trade in date-sugar, but this too is becoming 
less profitable. The earthquake of 1897 destroyed many of 
the largest buildings, and the impoverished owners have been 
unable to replace them. There is still, however, a consider- 
able local trade. The Rash Jatra festival in honour of 
Krishna, celebrated on the day of the full moon in Kartik 
(October-November), is attended by about 10,000 persons; 
Santipur is also a celebrated bathing-place. The Zanana 
Mission has a school and dispensary here. 

Murshidabad District.— District of the Presidency Divi- 
sion, Bengal, lying between 23 0 43' and 24 0 52' N. and 
87° 49' and 88° 44' E., with an area of 2,143 square miles. 
In shape it resembles an isosceles triangle with its apex 
pointing to the north-west. The northern and eastern boun- 
daries are formed by the Padma, or main stream of the 
Ganges, which separates it from Malda and Rajshahi ; on the 
south-east the Jalangi divides it from Nadia; on the south 
it is bounded by Burdwan; and on the west by Blrbhum 
and the Santal Parganas. 

The Bhagirathi, which flows with many windings south-east 
and south, divides the District into two tracts nearly equal in 
size but differing in their physical features. The country to 
the west of the Bhaglrathi, known as Rarh, forms a continua- 
tion of the Chota Nagpur plateau ; its general level is slightly 
undulating and higher than that of the rest of the District, but 
it is interspersed with marshes and seamed by hill torrents. 
The Bagri or eastern portion forms part of the old Ganges 
delta, and its river system consists of the Parma with its 
distributaries, the Bhagirathi, Bhairab, Sialmari, and Ja- 
langi. The Bhagirathi, which forms the oldest known outlet 
of the Ganges and marks the western limit of the delta, has 
undergone great changes even in the last hundred years ; its 
head has almost silted up, and it is with difficulty kept open 
for navigation by small boats during the dry season. Its chief 
tributaries are the Bansloi and the Pagla, which rise in the 
Santal Parganas, the Chora Dekra, and the Dwarka. The 
Dwarka or Babla is a continuation of the Brahman!, which 
rises in the Blrbhum hills, and after uniting with the Mor 
flows eastwards through the Kandi subdivision to join the 
Bhagirathi ; like all hill streams, it is very rapid and liable to 
sudden flood. The Bhairab and Sialmari are unimportant 
streams flowing into the Jalang! ; this river has a general 
trend to the south-west and eventually joins the Bhagirathi in 
Nadia District. There are many small lakes, the largest being 
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the Telkar Bll west of Berhampore, which is about 3 miles 
long and 2-f miles broad, and a large horseshoe lake known 
as Motijhll, which has been formed about 2 miles from 
Murshidabad Town by a change in the course of the 
Bhagirathi. 

The portion of the District east of the Bhagirathi is covered Geology 
with recent alluvium, consisting of sandy clay and sand along 
the course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating into clay 
in the flatter parts of the river plain. The limit between the 
alluvium and the higher ground on the west is marked by a 
bank of stiff clay, gravel, and nodular limestone, which dis- 
appears as it passes downwards towards Birbhum, where it 
amalgamates with the general alluvium. In the north-west of 
the District are some isolated clay hillocks. 

The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afford Botany, 
a foothold for many marsh species, while the numerous ponds 
and ditches are filled with submerged and floating water- 
plants. Remarkable among these for its rarity, and interesting 
on account of its distribution in Europe on the one hand and 
Australia on the other, is the floating Aldrovanda vesiculosa . 

The edges of sluggish creeks are lined with large sedges and 
bulrushes, and the banks of rivers have a hedgelike scrub 
jungle. The sides of embankments and village sites, where 
not occupied by habitations, are densely covered with 
shrubberies of semi-spontaneous species, interspersed with 
clumps of planted bamboos and groves of Areca y Moringa , 
Mangifera , and Anona , while banyan ( Ficus i?idica ), ptpal 
(Ficus religiosa), babul ( Acacia arabica), jack (Artocarpus in - 
tegrifolia ), bel (Aegle Marmelos\ plantain, and date trees are 
also common. Waysides and waste places are filled with 
grasses and weeds, usually of little intrinsic interest, but often 
striking because of their distribution. Many of them have 
been inadvertently introduced by human agency, and include 
European or African and American species, which spread 
more plentifully than similar weeds of indigenous origin. The 
District is famous for its mangoes. 

Big game has disappeared before the advance of cultivation, Fauna, 
but leopards are occasionally met with and wild hog still 
abound in the jungles. 

During the hot season dry westerly winds alternate with the Climate, 
southerly sea-breezes of moderate temperature which charac- ^ P and 
terize other parts of Lower Bengal ; and the mean temperature, rainfall, 
which is 79 0 for the whole year, rises from 65° in January to 
88° in April, when the mean maximum is ioo°. The mean 
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minimum is lowest (53 0 ) in January. The annual rainfall 
averages 53 inches, of which 9-6 fall in June, 11 in July, 
10 in August, and 9 in September. 

The earthquake of 1897 caused great damage, especially 
along the banks of the Bhaglrathi river, where the old masonry 
buildings in the towns suffeied enormously. The cost of 
repairs to public property was estimated to exceed 2 lakhs, 
and the damage to private property at 50 lakhs. Discharges 
of water and black mud occurred from the bed of the 
Bhaglrathi near Jangipur, and sand and water were also 
thrown up from fissures in the marshy land near Gaur and 
JalangT, one fissure extending for a length of 2 miles. The 
District is liable to annual inundation, and serious floods arc 
prevented only by numerous and expensive embankments. I11 
1870 the embankments of the Bhaglrathi were breached, and 
a disastrous flood occurred which destroyed the crops over a 
large area and caused great suffering. In 1 886 the town of 
Murshidabad was inundated and thousands of people left 
destitute. The Dwarka is liable to sudden floods ; and a 
tract of low-lying country about 16 miles in extent at the 
confluence of the Mor and Dwarka rivers in the Kandi sub- 
division, known as Hejal, is inundated more or less heavily 
almost every year. 

In ancient times the Bhaglrathi formed an important 
political boundary. To the east lay Banga or Samatata and 
to the west Karna Suvarna, whose capital was probably at 
or near Rangamati. Under the Sen kings the river separated 
the Rarh from the Bagri division of Bengal, traces of which 
remain in the name Bagdi. The country was conquered 
in 1197 by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khilji, and formed part of 
the dominions of the Muhammadan kings of Gaur. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century factories were founded at 
Cossimbazar, at that time the head-quarters of the silk trade ; 
but the political importance of the district dates from the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when Murshid Kuli Khan 
moved the seat of Government from Dacca to the little town 
of Maksudabad, thenceforth called after him, where he built a 
palace. Historical interest centres in Murshidabad, Cossim- 
bazar, and Berhampore. Other places of archaeological 
importance are Badrihat and Rangamati. When a Collector 
was first appointed to the charge of the District in 1772, its 
area extended over the neighbouring zamindaris of Blrbhum 
and Bishnupur. These outlying tracts had always been noted 
for lawlessness; and for the better administration of justice 
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they were finally severed from Murshidabad in 1787. The 
District was thus reduced to about its present size, but the 
irregularity of the boundary between it and Birbhum has been 
a constant source of perplexity to the local officials. In 1875 
the District was transferred from the Rajshahi to the Presi- 
dency Division. 

The population, which in 1872 numbered 1,214,104, in- The 
creased to 1,226,790 in 1881, 1,250,946 in 1891, and P eo P le * 
i j 333? 1 ^4 m I 9 01 * The increase between 1872 and 1891 was 
very small, owing to the ravages of the ‘ Burdwan fever,’ which 
devastated not only the low-lying waterlogged eastern tracts 
but also the elevated country to the west. In recent years 
there has been a great improvement in the health of the Dis- 
trict, especially in the Rarh country. To the east, however, 
the climate is damp, and malaria is still prevalent; cholera 
is raiely absent, and enlargement of the spleen and liver is 
almost universal. Elephantiasis and hydrocele are endemic. 

The table below gives statistics of the population by sub- 
divisions in 1901 : — 


Subdivision 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages 

Berhampore 

752 

I 

r ,060 

471,962 

628 

+ 3-7 

22,853 

Lalbagh . 

370 

2 

632 

192,978 

522 

+ 6.2 

11,292 

Jangipur . 

509 

I 

1 ,°93 

334^91 

657 

+ 5*4 

16,955 

Kandi 

512 

I 

883 

334,053 

652 

+ 12.4 

22,376 

District total 

2,HS 

5 

3,668 

1,333,184 

622 

+ 6.6 

73,476 


The towns are Berhampore, the head-quarters, Murshid- 
abad, Azimganj, Jangipur, and Kandi. The alluvial tract 
to the east of the Bhaglrathi is much more densely populated 
than the west of the District. In the latter tract, however, the 
population is now growing rapidly, the increase at the Census 
of 1901 amounting to 12*9 per cent., compared with 3-1 per 
cent, in the east of the District, and rising as high as 26 per 
cent, in the Sagardfghi and Kalianganj thanas, which are 
still sparsely populated and attract a large number of immi- 
grants from Birbhum and the Santal Parganas. The District 
suffers from diluvion along the northern boundary, and there 
has consequently been some loss of inhabitants by emigration 
to the corresponding alluvial formations in Malda and 
Rajshahi on the other side of the Padma. There is a good 
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deal of temporary immigration from Bihar and the United 
Provinces, especially during the winter months. The verna- 
cular of the District is the dialect known as Central Bengali. 
Muhammadans (676,899) in 1901 outnumbered the Hindus 
(643,474), having increased from 48*1 per cent, of the popula- 
tion in 1881 to 50*8 per cent, in the latter year. Hindus, 
however, still predominate to the west of the Bhagirathi. 

Most of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs (628,000). Among 
the Hindus the most numerous castes are Kaibarttas (95,000) , 
Bagdis (40,000), chiefly m the south-west ; Sadgops (39,000), 
chiefly in the southern th mas ; Chains (38,000), along the 
south-east ; Brahmans, Ahirs, and Goalas. Agriculture sup- 
ports 58 per cent, of the population, industries 19*3 per cent., 
commerce o-6 per cent., and the professions i*8 per cent. 

Christians numbered only 391, of whom 249 are natives. 
Various missions have established themselves in the District 
from time to time, but they have not met with much success. 
The only one now is a branch of the London Missionary 
Society, which began work in 1824. 

The low-lying alluvial soil to the east is very fertile ; the 
chief crop is the autumn rice, but it also grows several 
important cold-season crops. On the hard clay of the Rarh 
tract dman or winter rice is the main staple, though sugar- 
cane, mulbeny, tobacco, and various vegetables are likewise 
grown. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


Subdivision 

Total. 

Cultu ated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Berhampore 

752 

34*5 

195 

Lalbagn . 

370 

205 

17 

Jangipur . 

509 

281 

31 

Kandi 

512 

332 

U4 

Total 

2,143 

1,164 

417 


It is estimated that 30 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
twice cropped. Rice is grown over an area of 723 square 
miles, the winter rice covering 34 per cent, of the net cropped 
area against 28 per cent, under autumn rice. About 167 
square miles are under wheat and 95 square miles under 
barley. Other crops extensively cultivated are gram and 
other pulses and oilseeds, linseed and mustard being the most 
important kinds. Jute, sugar-cane, indigo, and mulberry are 
grown, but the cultivation of both indigo and mulberry is 
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now declining. Little use is made of the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act; in the two years ending 1898 Rs. 40,000 was advanced. 

Pasture land is plentiful all over the District. The chief Cattle, 
grazing ground is a tract of low country in the Kandi sub- 
division, about 16 miles in area, known as Hejal; this is 
covered with water during the rains, but m the dry season it 
affords splendid pasturage. Cattle fairs are held at Pan- 
chamdl and Talibpur in the Kandi subdivision, and occasion- 
ally at Bhabta in the head-quarters subdivision. 

The necessity for irrigation is limited to the west of the Irrigation. 
District, where water is conducted over the fields from tanks 
or natural watercourses. A large number of tanks are used 
for this purpose in the Manigram Government estate. 

Pearl fisheries exist in a series of lakes which mark the line Fisheries, 
of an old river and stretch from the Gobra nullah to Rukimpur, 
a distance of about 38 miles. The mussel in which the pearls 
are found is a species of Unio^ probably a variety of the 
pearl-bearing Unio margantifera. The majority of the pearls 
are seed pearls, and they have usually a golden tint. Valuable 
pearls are occasionally procured, fetching as much as Rs. 200 
each ; but such a find is very rare, and the largest pearls found 
in recent years rarely exceed Rs. 15 or Rs. 30 in value. The 
fishery season is in the hot months, when the water is low and 
almost stagnant. The various branches of the industry furnish 
employment for about 300 persons during this period, and its 
annual value is estimated at Rs. 3,000. 

Iron is found, but not in sufficient quantities to repay Minerals, 
smelting. Calcareous earth occurs in several places and is 
extensively used for making lime. Kankar or nodular lime- 
stone crops up generally over the western half of the District, 
and is used for road-making. 

The silk industry in this part of Bengal is of great age, and Arts and 
the silk trade is one of the earliest of the industries which 
occupied the servants of the East India Company in the 
District, their efforts being stimulated by competition with 
the French, Dutch, and Armenians. Silk factories date from 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when Cossimbazar 
was the most important centre. The winding of silk is still 
carried on, but it has steadily declined since the Company 
closed their factory at Jangipur in 1835. The decline is due 
in a great measure to diseases of the worms, which the Bengal 
Silk Association, constituted in 1898, is now taking steps to 
combat. There is a nursery at Chandanpur which distributes 
large quantities of selected seed to the rearers ; similar nurseries 
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are being built at Rajdharpur and Kumarpur, and the use of 
examined seed is spreading in the Government estates west 
of the BhagTrathi. 

Silk is still largely manufactured in the head-quarters and 
Jangipur subdivisions, where a great variety of fabrics are 
made. The best silks are those produced in the Mirzapur, 
Hariharpara, and Daulat Bazar thdnas ; in 1903-4 the Mirza- 
pur weaveis turned out 26,000 yards of silk cloth, valued at 
Rs. 33,000. In addition to the native artisans working with 
hand-looms, there were in that year 54 factories worked by 
machinery which had an out-turn of 396,000 lb., valued at nearly 
27 lakhs, the principal firms being Messrs. Louis Payen & Co. 
and the Bengal Silk Company. Tasar and matkd silks are 
also manufactured, the latter being best prepared by Indian 
weavers on their hand-looms. Cotton-weaving- with hand-looms 
is still an important occupation, and silk and cotton dyeing aie 
carried on by a few families at Khagra Baluchar and Mirzapur. 
Murshidabad town has skilled embroiderers, who adorn clothes, 
gloves, slippers, and caps with gold and silver lace. Gold and 
silver wire is also made in small quantities. Bidri ware is 
produced by a few workmen at Murshidabad; the process 
consists in inlaying with silver a sort of pewter which is 
blackened with sulphate of copper. Bell-metal and brass 
utensils of a superior kind are manufactured in large quantities 
at Khagra, Berhampore, Kandi, and Baranagar; these ai tides 
are sold in the local markets and are also exported. Locks, 
nails, and betel-nut cutters are made at Dhulian. Ivoiy-carving 
was formerly a considerable industry, but is now confined to 
a few workmen at Murshidabad. Blankets, shell bracelets, and 
pottery are manufactured in a few villages, and musical instru- 
ments and hukka pipes are also made. The indigo industry 
has practically disappeared, the out-turn in 1903-4 having fallen 
to 13 tons. 

Commerce. The external trade is mainly with Calcutta. The chief 
imports are European piece-goods, salt, coal and coke, and 
kerosene oil ; and the chief exports are rice, wheat, gram, oil- 
seeds, jute, silk, indigo, and metal ware. The District is 
favourably situated for trade, being served by two offshoots 
of the Padma, the BhagTrathi and the JalangT, which form the 
Hooghly and lead direct to Calcutta. The principal seats of 
trade are Jangipur, Azimganj, Jiaganj, Khagra, and Dhulian 
on the BhagTrathi, and Bhagwangola on the Ganges. Trade 
is carried on chiefly at permanent markets, and periodical fairs 
are also held at Dhulian, Jangipur, Chaltia, Suktipur, and 
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Kandi. The Jain merchants of Azimganj are among the 
richest traders in Bengal. 

The little railway from Nalhati to Azimganj runs for about Railways 
14 miles within the District. The Murshidabad branch of the androacis ’ 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, which has recently been opened, 
leaves the mam line at Ranaghat and enters the District neat 
Plassey, whence it runs nearly due north thiough Beldanga, 
Berhampore, Murshidabad, and Jiaganj to Lalgola. There is 
also a proposal to bridge the Bhagirathi between Jiaganj and 
Murshidabad, and to connect the new line with the East 
Indian Railway system. The District board maintains 33 miles 
of metalled and 526 miles of unmetalled roads, with 335 bridges 
and 22 ferries. The most important roads are those connect- 
ing Berhampore, the head-quarters station, with Krishnagar, 
Bhagwangola, Patkabari, Kandi, and Jalangi; Murshidabad 
with Panchgram ; and Jarur with Gambhlra. 

Steamer services ply up the Padma from Goalundo through- Water 
out the year, and the other big rivers are navigable by large Nations 111 " 
country boats, except during the latter part of the dry season ; 
for the rest of the year the Calcutta Steam Navigation Company 
maintains a regular steamer service up the Bhagirathi from 
Calcutta. The measures which have been taken from time to 
time to keep this river and the Jalangl open for traffic are 
described in the article on the Nadia Rivers. In 1903-4 
about Rs. 41,000 was realized as tolls, while the expenditure 
in keeping the channels open amounted to Rs. 44,000. 

The famine of 1770 is believed to have carried off three- Famine, 
eighths of the population of this District. In 1870 some 
distress was caused by high prices, and severe scarcity was felt 
in 1874 and 1897. On the latter occasion Government ex- 
pended Rs. 73,000 on famine relief, and was aided by the 
munificence of local zaminddrs headed by the late Maharani 
Sarnamayl, C.I. The aggregate number of units relieved, 
reckoned in terms of one day, was 454,000. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Berhampore, Jangipur, 

Kandi, and Lalbagh. The Magistrate-Collector is assisted staff, 
at head-quarters by a staff of four Deputy* Magistrate-Collectors 
and occasionally by a Joint or Assistant Magistrate. The sub- 
divisional officers at Kandi, Lalbagh, and Jangipur belong to 
the Provincial service recruited in India, and are assisted by 
Sub-Deputy-Collectors. The Executive Engineer in charge of 
the Nadia Rivers division is stationed at Berhampore. 

Subordinate to the District and Sessions Judge for the 
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disposal of civil judicial work are a subordinate Judge at head- 
quarters and seven Munsifs, of whom two each are stationed at 
Berhampore, Jangipur, and Kandi, and one at Lalbagh. The 
criminal courts include those of the Judge, the District Magis- 
trate, and the above-mentioned magistrates. The most common 
offences are those arising out of disputes about land. 

In Todar Mai’s rent-roll of 1582 the present District area 
formed portion of Audambar or Tanda, Satgaon, and other 
sarkars. In Jafar Khan’s settlement of 1722 the name Mur- 
shidabad was applied to an area apparently coextensive with 
the great zamindari of Rani Bhawani, properly known as Raj- 
shahi. It is therefore impossible to compare the present land 
revenue of the District with that realized under Muhammadan 
rule. The whole of the District is permanently settled, with 
the exception of 72 temporarily settled estates with a current 
demand of Rs. 30,000, and 64 estates with a demand of Rs. 
26,000 held direct by Government. The average incidence 
of rental is Rs. 3-1-5 per cultivated acre ; but rents differ 
widely in various parts, being lowest in the head-quarters and 
Jangipur subdivisions, and highest m the Kandi subdivision, 
where rice and wheat lands bring in from Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 18, 
and mulberry and sugar-cane lands from Rs. 12 to Rs. 24 per 
acre. In the head-quarters subdivision, on the other hand, 
the rent of rice and wheat lands ranges between Rs. 1-2 and 
Rs. 9, that of land growing pulse between Rs. 2-4 and Rs. 3, 
sugar-cane land between Rs. 3 and Rs. 7-8, and mulberry land 
between Rs. 1-12 and Rs. 12 per acre. 

The utbandi system of tenure is very common, especially m 
the Plassey pargana \ for a description of this tenure see the 
article on Nadia District. Aimmds or quit-rent tenures are 
numerous in the Fateh Singh estate. The average area of a 
tenant’s holding is only one acre. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1 * 

189O-I. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

13,05 

l8, 12 

10,68 

16,23 

10,66 

17.78 

10,67 

*7,95 


* Between 1880-1 and 1890-1, certain estates were transferred from 
Murshidabad to other Districts. 


Outside the municipalities of Berhampore, Azimganj, 
Jangipur, Kandi, and Murshidabad, local affairs are managed 
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by the District board, with subordinate local boards in each govei 11- 
subdivision. The income of the District board in 1903-4 was menl * 

Rs. 1,27,000, of which Rs. 64,000 was derived from rates. The 
expenditure was also Rs. 1,27,000, including Rs. 69,000 spent 
on public works and Rs. 25,000 on education. A scheme for 
supplying the rural areas with drinking-water is in progress; 
this was initiated by a gift of a lakh from Raja Jogendra 
Narayan Rao of Lalgola. 

There are 74 miles of embankments along the Bhaglrathi, Public 
under the Public Works department, to prevent the country on W0lks * 
the east bank from being flooded by the spill of the river. The 
propriety of maintaining these embankments has been called in 
question, on the ground that the land which would otherwise 
be flooded is thereby deprived of its supply of fertilizing silt, 
while the river, being confined to its bed, deposits its silt there, 
and thus gradually raises itself above the level of the surround- 
ing country. 

Murshidabad contains 24 police stations and 26 outposts ; Police and 
and in 1903 the force subordinate to the District Superinten- jails * 
dent consisted of 4 inspectors, 53 sub-inspectors, 51 head con- 
stables, and 675 constables. In addition, there is a rural police 
of 264 daffadars and 2,947 chaukiddrs . The District jail at 
Berhampore has accommodation for 340 prisoners, and sub- 
sidiary jails at the three divisional out-stations have accommo- 
dation for 62, 

In spite of the proximity of the District to Calcutta, only Education. 
5 «5 per cent, of the population (io-6 males and o*6 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 12,000 in 1883 to 22,994 in 
1892-3, and 24,837 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 24,015 boys and 
r, 531 girls were at school, being respectively 24-5 and 1-5 per 
cent, of the children of school-going age. The number of 
educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
661 : namely, one Arts college, 58 secondary, 582 primary, 
and 20 special schools. The expenditure on education was 
2*17 lakhs, of which Rs. 44,000 was met from Provincial funds, 

Rs. 25,000 from District funds, Rs. 2,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 84,000 from fees. The principal institutions are the 
college and Sanskrit tol at Berhampore, and the Nawab’s 
madrasa and high school at Murshidabad. The London 
Missionary Society maintains a high school at Khagra near 
Berhampore. 

In 1903 the District contained 7 dispensaries, of which 5 had Medical, 
accommodation for 115 in-patients. The cases of 65,000 out- 
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patients and 1,335 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 3,320 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 27,000, of which Rs. 2,000 was met by Government con- 
tributions, Rs. 3,000 from Local and Rs. 11,000 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. The hospital at 
Kandi, which is maintained from an endowment fund, now 
amounting to 1*59 lakhs, left by Kumar Giris Chandra Sinha 
of Paikpara, is the best equipped in the District. There is 
a lunatic asylum at Berhampore. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns. In 
1903-4 the number of successful vaccinations was 37,000, 
representing 36 per r,ooo of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal , vol. iii 
(1876); Beveridge, 'Note on the Parganas of Murshidabad,’ 
Proceedmgs of the Asiatic Society (1892) ; Major Walsh, I.M.S., 
History of Murshidabad (1902); G. C. Dutt, Monograph on 
Ivory Carving in Bengal (Calcutta, 1901) ; N. G. Mukerji, 
Monograph on the Silk Fabrics of Bengal (Calcutta, 1903); 
P. C. Majumdar, The Musnud of Murshidabad (Murshidabad, 

^oS)-] 

Berhampore Subdivision.— Head-quarters subdivision 
of Murshidabad District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 48' and 
24 0 22' N. and 88° iT and 88° 44' E., with an area of 752 
square miles. A great portion of the subdivision is low-lying 
and liable to floods. The population in 1901 was 471,962, 
compared with 454, 919 in 1891, the density being 628 persons 
per square mile. It contains one town, Berhampore (popula- 
tion, 24,397), the head-quarters; and 1,060 villages. 

Lalbagh Subdivision.— Central subdivision of Murshid- 
abad District, Bengal, lying between 24 0 6' and 24 0 23' N. and 
$ 7 ° 5*/ an d 88° 3c/ E , with an area of 370 square miles. The 
subdivision is divided almost equally by the Bhagirathi, flowing 
from north to south ; the eastern portion is an alluvial flat, 
while the western portion is high and undulating. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 192,978, compared with 181,726 in 1891, the 
density being 522 persons per square mile. It contains two 
towns, Murshidabad (population, 15,168), the head-quarters, 
and Azimganj (13,385) ; and 632 villages. 

Jangipur Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Murshid- 
abad District, Bengal, lying between 24 0 19' and 24 0 52' N. and 
87° 49' and 88° 21' E., with an area of 509 square miles. The 
subdivision is divided into two parts by the Bhagirathi, the land 
to the west of that river being high and undulating, and that to 
the east a fertile alluvial tract liable to floods. The population 
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in 1901 was 334,191, compared with 317,179 in 1891, the 
density being 657 persons per square mile. It contains one 
town, Jangipur (population, 10,921), the head-quarters; and 
1,093 villages. 

Kandi Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of Mur- 
shidabad District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 43' and 24 0 12' N. 
and 87° 50' and 88° 14' E., with an area of 512 square miles. 
The subdivision, which is watered by the Bhagirathi and 
Dwarka rivers, consists for the most part of undulating country ; 
but near those rivers the land is alluvial and low-lying. The 
population in 1901 was 334,053, compared with 297,122 in 
1891, the density being 652 persons per square mile. It con- 
tains one town, Kandi (population, 12,037), the head-quarters; 
and 883 villages. 

Azlmganj. — Town in the Lalbagh subdivision of Murshid- 
abad District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 15' N. and 88° 16' E., on 
the right bank of the Bhagirathi. The population of Azlmganj, 
together with Jiaganj on the opposite bank, which is included 
within the same municipal limits, was 13,385 in 1901. Azlm- 
ganj is the terminus of the branch railway from Nalhati junction, 
and is an important trade centre. A small steamer runs in con- 
nexion with the railway between Azlmganj and Berhampore, 
but sometimes during the dry season it cannot get beyond 
Lalbagh. Azlmganj is connected by a ferry with Jiaganj on 
the opposite bank; and a service of steamers, which plies 
during the rains between Jiaganj and Dhulian, calls here for 
goods and passengers. The town contains many well-built 
houses and some handsome temples belonging to Jain mer- 
chants. Azlmganj was constituted a municipality in 1896. 
The income during the eight years ending 1903-4 averaged 
Rs. 16,000, and the expenditure Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 16,000, of which Rs. 9,000 was derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 15,500. 

Badrihat. — Ruins in the Lalbagh subdivision of Murshid- 
abad District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 18' N, and 88° 15' E., on 
the right bank of the Bhagirathi, a few miles above Azimganj. 
An ancient city with a palace or fort once stood here. Stones 
and pillars engraved with Pali characters, gold coins, and much 
broken pottery have been found ; but nothing has yet been 
discovered which throws any light upon the history of the 
place. The Pali inscriptions seem to point to the Buddhist 
period. The old Hindu name of Badrihat was changed by the 
Muhammadans to Ghiyasabad, in honour of Ghiyas-ud-din, 

BE.I. G g 
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one of the Pathan kings of Gaur, who is said to have been 
buried here. 

Berhampore Town ( Bahrampur ). — Head-quarters of Mur- 
shidabad District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 8 ' N. and 88° i6'E., 
on the left bank of the Bhaglrathi, 5 miles below the town of 
Murshidabad. Population (1901), 24,397, of whom 19,779 were 
Hindus, 4,335 Muhammadans, and 255 Christians. Berham- 
pore was selected as a site for a cantonment in 1757, shortly 
after the battle of Plassey, the factory house at Cossimbazar 
having been destroyed by Siraj-ud-daula. The Court of Direc- 
tors sanctioned the project to station troops here after the 
revolt of Mir Kasim in 1763, and the barracks were completed 
m 1767 at a cost of 30-23 lakhs. The cantonment will always 
be remembered as the scene of the first overt act of mutiny in 
1857, when the garrison had dwindled down to one battalion 
of native infantry and another of irregular cavalry and two 
guns. The sepoys of the 1 9th Regiment, who had been intensely 
excited by the story of the greased cartridges, rose, on the night 
of February 25, in open mutiny, but were prevented from doing 
any actual harm by the firm and at the same time conciliatory 
behaviour of their commanding officer. After the Mutiny 
European troops were again stationed here, but they were 
finally withdrawn in 1870. The barracks are still a prominent 
feature of the town, though they have now been appropriated 
to other uses. 

Berhampore was constituted a municipality in 1876. The 
municipal income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 46,000, and the expenditure Rs. 44,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 62,000, of which Rs. 16,000 was derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax), Rs. 1 5,000 from a water rate, 
and Rs. 12,000 from a conservancy rate. The expenditure was 
Rs. 71,000. In 1894 the late Maharam Sarnamayi, C.I., under- 
took to furnish the town with a supply of filtered water. The 
works, which were opened in 1899, are designed to give a daily 
supply of 200,000 gallons. The water is pumped up from the 
Bhaglrathi into three settling tanks, each with a capacity of 
229,000 gallons, whence it passes through filters into the dear- 
water reservoirs. There are in all 1 2 £ miles of pipes through 
which the water is distributed to the town. 

The Magistrates’ courts and municipal offices are located in 
the barracks. The Sessions Judge’s court is about a mile to 
the south-east. The old military hospital has been converted 
into a District jail, with accommodation for 340 prisoners ; the 
chief industries are oil-pressing, surfo’-pounding, carpentry, dart- 
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weaving, and cane and bamboo work. Other public buildings 
are the circuit house and dak bungalow, college, hospital, 
and lunatic asylum. There are several churches in the town, 
and the cemetery contains some interesting memorials. The 
Berhampore College, founded by Government in 1853, is a 
first-grade college with law classes and a hostel for boarders. 
A collegiate school is attached to it. It possesses fine build- 
ings and a library, and is managed by a board of trustees. The 
Berhampore Sanskrit tol is managed by the estate of the late 
Rani Arna Kali Devi of Cossim bazar at an annual cost of 
Rs. 3,000. The hospital has 36 beds. The lunatic asylum 
has been recently enlarged at a cost of 3 lakhs, so as to pro- 
vide accommodation for 267 male and 152 female patients. 
Lunatics are received here from the Presidency, Burdwan, 
and Bhagalpur Divisions; in 1903-4 the maximum number 
of inmates was 263. 

Bhagwangola. — River mart in the Lalbagh subdivision 
of Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 20' N. and 
88° 18' E., on the Padma. Population (1901), 989. There 
are in reality two villages of the name, 5 miles from each 
other, called New and Old Bhagwangola. The latter was 
under Muhammadan rule the port of Murshidabad and an 
important commercial town. In 1743 it was attacked four 
times by the Marathas without success ; but subsequently, in 
1750, it was taken, plundered, and burned by them. Siraj-ud- 
daula rested here in his flight to Rajmahal in 1757. The 
river no longer flows by Old Bhagwangola, and the traffic is 
confined to the new town. 

Cossimbazar ( Kdsimbdzdr ). — Decayed town in the head- 
quarters subdivision of Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated 
in 24 0 8' N. and 88° 17' E., on the Bhaglrathi, and now in- 
cluded in the Berhampore municipality. Population (1901), 
1,262. This town, the site of which is now a swamp marked 
by a few ruins, may lay claim to an historical interest superior 
even to that of the city of Murshidabad. Long before the 
days of Murshid Kuli Khan, who founded and gave his name 
to the latter city, the trade of Bengal centred at Cossimbazar, 
and the different European nations who traded to India had 
factories here from very early times. The common name for 
the Bhaglrathi in English records down to the early years of 
the nineteenth century was the Cossimbazar river ; and the 
triangular tract enclosed by the Padma, Bhaglrathi, and Jalang! 
was known in the early days of the Company as the Island of 
Cossimbazar. The place is said to derive its name from 
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a legendary founder, Kasim Khan. Its history cannot be 
traced back beyond the seventeenth century ; but even when 
first mentioned it appears as a place of great consequence. 
After Satgaon had been ruined by the silting up of the Saras- 
wati mouth, and before Calcutta was founded, Cossimbazar 
was the great emporium. 

An English commercial agent was first appointed to Cossim- 
bazar in 1658; and nine years later it was decided that the 
Chief at this place should be also a member of Council. In 
1686 the factory at Cossimbazar, in common with the other 
English factories in Bengal, was confiscated by order of the 
Nawab Shaista Khan ; but it was restored a year or two later, 
and at the close of the century had become the leading English 
commercial agency in Bengal. In i68r, when Job Charnock, 
the future founder of Calcutta, was Chief at Cossimbazar, of 
£230,000 sent out by the East India Company as the invest- 
ment to Bengal, £140,000 was assigned to Cossimbazar. In 
1763, out of a total of £400,000 required as advances for 
investment, Cossimbazar demanded £90,000, or as much as 
any other two agencies, excepting Calcutta, and the filatures 
and machinery of the Company were estimated to be worth 
20 lakhs. According to native tradition, the town was so 
studded with lofty buildings that the streets never saw the 
rays of the sun. 

The factory of the Company at Cossimbazar owed much ot 
its wealth, and all its political importance, to its close neigh- 
bourhood to the Muhammadan capital at Murshidabad. But 
from the same cause it was liable to constant danger. It was 
a matter of common occurrence for the Nawab to order out 
his troops to blockade the walled factory, whenever he had any 
quarrel with the English Council at Calcutta. In 1757, when 
the Nawab Siraj-ud-daula resolved to drive the English out of 
Bengal, Cossimbazar felt the first effects of his anger. The 
factory was taken without resistance, and the Englishmen, 
including Mr. Watts, the Resident, and Warren Hastings, his 
assistant, were sent in custody to Murshidabad. After the 
battle of Plassey, Cossimbazar regained its commercial impor- 
tance ; but the political power formerly held by the Resident 
was transferred to the English Agent at the court of the Nawab, 
who lived at Murshidabad. 

The decay of Cossimbazar dates from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when its climate, which had previously 
been celebrated for salubrity, underwent an unexplained change 
for the worse, so that the margin of cultivation receded and 
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wild beasts increased. In 1811 Cossimbazar town is described 
as noted for its silk, hosiery, koras , and inimitable ivory work, 
while the surrounding country was ‘ a wilderness inhabited only 
by beasts of prey.’ In 1813 the ruin of the town was effected 
by a change in the course of the Bhagirathi, which suddenly 
deserted its ancient bed and, instead of following its former 
bend to the east, took a sweep to the west \ it now flows three 
miles from the site of the old town. The channel in front of 
the warehouses of Cossimbazar became a pestiferous marsh/ 
a malarious fever broke out, and the place gradually became 
depopulated. The Company’s filatures, however, continued 
to work, and weaving ceased only when it became impossible 
any longer to compete with the cheaper cotton goods of 
Manchester. In 1829 a census returned the population at 
3,538. The town is the seat of the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, 
a descendant of Kanta Babu, banian of Warren Hastings. His 
palace is a fine building, portions of which were constructed of 
beautiful carved stone taken from the palace of Chet Singh, the 
Maharaja of Benares. Apart from this, ruins of huge buildings 
and broad mounds of earth alone remain to attest the former 
grandeur of the place. The first wife of Warren Hastings was 
buried here, and her tomb with its inscription is still in 
existence. 

Dhulian. — Mart in the Jangipur subdivision of Murshidabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 42' N. and 87° 58' E., on the 
Bhagirathi. The name is commonly applied to a group of five 
villages, with a population in 1901 of 4,990 persons. Dhulian 
is the site of an annual fair and one of the most important 
river marts in the District, being the seat of a large trade in 
rice, pulses, gram, wheat, and other food-grains. A steamer 
service plies between Dhulian and Jiaganj during the rains. 

Giria. — Site of battle-field in the Jangipur subdivision of 
Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 30' N. and 
88° 6' E., to the south of Suti. It is famous as the scene of 
two important battles : the first in 1740, when All Vardi Khan 
defeated Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, and won for himself the 
government of Bengal ; the second m 1 763, when Nawab Mir 
Kasim, after declaring war on the East India Company, was 
finally defeated by Major Adams and the governorship was con- 
ferred for the second time on Mir Jafar. 

Jangipur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 
28' N. and 88° 4' E., on the Bhagirathi. Population (1901), 
10,921. The town, which is said to have been founded by 
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the emperor Jahangir, was during the early years of British 
rule an important centre of the silk trade and the site of one 
of the Company’s Commercial Residencies. There are still 
extensive filatures in the neighbourhood. Situated near the 
mouth of the Bhaglrathi, it is the chief toll station for boats 
passing along that river. It was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 aver- 
aged Rs. ir,ooo, and the expenditure Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 14,000, including Rs. 4,000 obtained from 
tolls and fenies and Rs. 3,000 derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 13,000. The 
town with the courts and offices originally stood on the left 
bank of the Bhaglrathi ; but, owing to the shifting of the river, 
the subdivisional offices have been moved to its right bank, 
that portion of the town being known as Raghunathganj. The 
sub-jail has accommodation for 26 prisoners. 

Jiaganj. — Village in the Lalbagh subdivision of Murshid- 
abad District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 15' N. and 88° 16' E., 
on the left bank of the Bhaglrathi, 3 miles north of Murshid- 
abad city, and opposite Azlmganj station on the East Indian 
Railway. Population (1901), 8,734. Though it has some- 
what declined in importance, Jiaganj is still a large depot 
where rice, jute, silk, sugar, and a small quantity of cotton are 
collected for export. A jute-press is at work here. Jiaganj, 
which is included within „the Azlmganj municipality, is con- 
nected with Azlmganj by a ferry, and during the rainy season 
a steamer plies between it and Dhulian. It contains some 
large houses, the property of Jain merchants, many of whom 
dwell here, though the main colony lives at Azlmganj. 

Kandi Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 
58' N. and 88° 3' E., near the Mor river. Population (1901), 
12,037. Kandi owes much of its importance to the fact 
that it is the residence of the Rajas of Paikpara, a wealthy 
and devout Hindu family. The founder of this family was 
Ganga Gobind Singh, a banian of Warren Hastings, who was 
born at Kandi, and retired thither in his old age with an 
immense fortune, which he devoted to the erection of shrines 
and images of Krishna. His name has acquired a traditional 
celebrity for the most magnificent sraddha or funeral obsequies 
ever performed in Bengal, costing 20 lakhs, in honour of his 
mother. Kandi was constituted a municipality in 1869. The 
income and expenditure during the decade ending 190 1-2 
averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, 
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mainly from a tax on persons; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 8,000. The town contains the usual public offices, a sub- 
jail with accommodation for 24 prisoners, and a dispensary 
with 24 beds. The latter is maintained from the proceeds of 
an endowment fund, now amounting to 1*59 lakhs, left by the 
late Kumar Giris Chandra Smha of Paikpara, and is the best- 
equipped hospital m the District. 

Murshidabad Town. — Head-quarters of the Lalbagh sub- 
division of Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 24 0 12' N. 
and 88° 17' E., on the left bank of the Bhaglrathi. The town, History, 
which possesses great historical interest, was formerly known 
as Makhsusabad or Maksudabad, and is stated by Tieffenthaler 
to have been founded by the emperor Akbar. In 1696 the 
Afghans from Orissa in the course of their rebellion defeated 
the imperial troops and plundered the place. In 1704 Nawab 
Murshid Kuli Khan moved the seat of government from Dacca 
to Maksudabad, which he then called, after himself, Murshid- 
abad; the old name, however, still lingers, and the spelling 
Muxudavad is found in the early English records as late as 
1760. Tradition relates that Murshid Kuli Khan moved his 
government to this place through feai of prince Azlm-ush-shan, 
who had attempted to assassinate him at Dacca. It seems 
more probable that he was induced to do so by political 
considerations. Dacca had lost its importance, for the Maghs 
and the Portuguese were no longer dangerous ; and the banks 
of the Bhaglrathi afforded a more central position for the 
management of the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa. The new city was also situated on the main line of 
communication between the Upper Ganges valley and the sea, 
along which the treasures of India were now beginning to find 
their way to the European settlements on the Hooghly ; and it 
commanded the town of Cossimbazar, where all the foreigners 
had important factories. Moreover, the situation in those days 
was regarded as very healthy. Murshid Kuli Khan, by birth 
a Brahman and by education a courtier, was one of the most 
able administrators that ever served the Mughal empire in time 
of peace. Second only to the Nawab in establishing the 
importance of Murshidabad was the Jain banker, Manik Chand 
Jagat Seth, by whose predominating influence as a financier 
the residence of the governor became also the centre of the 
revenue collections for Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 

The dynasty founded by Murshid Kuli Khan did not 
continue in the direct line beyond two generations. All Vardi 
Khan won the governorship by conquest in 1740. Troublous 
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times followed; in 1742 Maratha invaders sent by the Bhonsla 
Raja of Berar plundered the suburbs of Murshidabad and 
obtained a booty of 3 lakhs from Jagat Seth- In the next 
year two separate armies of Marathas came, and All Vardi 
avoided battle only by playing off one chief against the other, 
and at last got rid of the stronger by paying a large sum of 
money. From this date till 1751, when he ceded to the 
Marathas the province of Orissa and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 12 lakhs, All Vardi was continually pressed by both 
the Marathas and the Afghans. He was succeeded in 1756 by 
his grandson Siraj-ud-daula, who in the following year captured 
the English factory at Cossimbazar. During this period the 
city itself never suffered from either domestic or foreign war. 
Each successive prince, after the Eastern fashion, built for him- 
self one or more new palaces; and the great family of Jagat 
Seth preserved their position as State bankers from generation 
to generation. On entering Murshidabad after the victory of 
Plassey, Colonel Clive wrote : — 

‘ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the city of 
London, with this difference, that there are individuals in the 
first possessing infinitely greater property than in the last city.’ 

Even after the conquest of Bengal by the British, Murshid- 
abad remained for some time the seat of administration. 
Plassey was fought in 1 757, just beyond the present southern 
limits of Murshidabad District; but that battle was not 
regarded at the time as interfering with the Muhammadan 
government, beyond the substitution of a subservient Nawab 
for the savage Siraj-ud-daula. The only apparent result was 
that the Commercial Chief of the factory at Cossimbazar was 
superseded by a Political Resident to the Darbar, who took up 
his quarters nearer the city, at Motijhll (‘the pearl lake’), in 
the palace of a former Nawab. In 1765 the East India 
Company received the grant of the Dlwani or financial ad- 
ministration of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa from the Mughal 
emperor, Shah Alam, as the prize of the victory at Buxar ; and 
in the following year Lord Clive, as Governor of Bengal, 
presided in person at the J>unyd or annual settlement of the 
revenues. But even on this occasion the young Nawab sat on 
the masnad , with the Governor on his right hand. The entire 
work of government still remained, without serious check or 
supervision, in the hands of the Muhammadan officials ; and 
Jagat Seth continued to be the State banker. The first great 
reform was effected in 1722 by Warren Hastings, who removed 
the supreme civil and criminal courts from Murshidabad to 
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Calcutta. After an experience of three years, the tribunal of 
criminal justice was retransferred to Murshidabad ; and it was 
not till 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, that the entire revenue 
and judicial staff was ultimately fixed at the present capital of 
India. The mint was abolished in 1799. About the same 
date, the civil head-quarters of the District were transferred to 
Berhampore, which had been from the first the site of the 
military cantonment. Murshidabad city was thus left only as 
the residence of the Nawab Nazim, a descendant of Mir Jafar, 
who till 1882 retained certain marks of sovereignty within his 
palace, and received a pension of 16 lakhs a year. The last 
holder of the title was for many years resident in England. 

On his return to India, he abdicated his position in favour of 
his son, who succeeded him, but without any sovereign rights, 
and on a diminished pension. The title of the present 
descendant of the once independent rulers of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa is now simply that of Nawab Bahadur of Murshid- 
abad. 

With the loss of its political importance the size and popu- Popula- 
lation of Murshidabad also declined. The largest dimensions tion 
of the city proper in 1759 are said to have been 5 miles along 
the Bhagirathi in length and 2-| miles in breadth on each bank 
of the river, while the circumference of its extensive suburbs 
has been put as high as 30 miles. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, by which time the decay of the city had 
already set in, we have several estimates of the population ; 
but we know neither the area which the city was then supposed 
to cover, nor the modes of enumeration adopted. In 18 r 5 
the number of houses was estimated at 30,000, and the 
total population at 165,000 souls. In 1829 the Magistrate, 

Mr. Hawthorn, returned the population at 146,176. In 1837 
Mr. Adam found the inhabitants of Murshidabad city to 
amount to 124,804 persons, which shows a decrease of nearly 
15 per cent, in eight years. At the time of the first regular 
Census in 1872 the population of the town was 46,182, and it 
has since still further diminished. In 1901, excluding its 
suburb Azimganj, which was formed into a separate muni- 
cipality in 1896, its inhabitants numbered only 15,168. 

Murshidabad exhibits at the present day but few traces of Buildings, 
its former grandeur. The chief object of attraction is the The 
palace of the Nawab Bahadur on the banks of the Bhagirathi. P alace * 
This is an imposing pile of buildings in the Italian style, 
designed by Colonel Macleod of the Bengal Engineers, but 
executed entirely by natives and finished in 1837. The edifice 
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itself is called the Hazar Duari, or 4 house of one thousand 
doors,’ and together with other buildings enclosed within the 
same wall is known as the Nizamat Kila or fort. The palace 
is 425 feet long, 200 feet wide, and 80 feet high. The ground 
floor is of stone, the first floor of marble, and the second floor 
of wood. The banqueting hall is 191 feet long and 55 feet 
wide. In the centre of the building is a dome, from which 
hangs a superb chandelier of no branches. The palace con- 
tains many rare old pictures, costly jewellery, china, and arms. 
The residences of the Nawab Bahadur and the members of the 
Nizamat family are a series of one-storeyed buildings, devoid 
of beauty and unsafe to live in. 

The Imambara (house of prayer), which was built diiectly 
in front of the northern principal door in the year 1847, is 
a fine structure, considerably larger than the Imambara at 
Hooghly. It stands on the site of a more celebrated building 
erected by Siraj-ud-daula, which was accidentally burnt down 
in 1840. 

About miles to the east of the palace is the Topkhana, 
the site of the artillery park of the Nawab Nazim, and the east 
entrance to the old city. Here is a large gun, 17-I feet long 
with a girth of 5 feet at the breech, weighing 2 \ maunds, which 
was made at Dacca during the reign of Shah Jahan. The gun 
is now embedded in a pipal- tree, which has lifted it many feet 
above the ground. In the palace armoury is another gun, cast 
by Kishor Das Karmakar, formerly the propeity of Maharaja 
Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadia. 

Motijhil. One and a half miles south-east of the palace is Motijhil 
( c pearl lake’), built in an old bed of the Bhaglrathi, in the 
shape of a horseshoe, by Nawazish Muhammad Khan, nephew 
and son-in-law of All Yardi Khan, who, with materials brought 
from the ruins of Gaur, built a stone hall (Sangi-Dalan), Mahal- 
sarai (harem), a mosque and out-offices, and lived here with 
his beautiful wife, Ghaseti Begam. Motijhil was taken by 
Siraj-ud-daula in 1756 on the death of Nawazish Muhammad, 
and it was from here that he marched for the battle of Plasscy. 
Mir Jafar built a garden-house here in 1758. Lord Clive stayed 
at Motijhil in 1765 to negotiate the transfer of the Dfwani to 
the Company, and again in 1766, when the first English puny a 
or revenue collection was held here. Motijhil was also the 
residence of Warren Hastings when he became Political Resi- 
dent at the court of Murshidabad, and of Sir John Shore in 
a similar capacity. 

A mosque at Katra to the north-east of Motijhil, about 
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miles from the town of Murshidabad, contains the mauso- ICatra 
leum of Murshid Kuli Khan. This was for a long time the 
chief mosque of the city, and was a place of pilgrimage for 
devout Muhammadans, Murshid Kuli Khan being regarded 
as a saint. 

Jafarganj, situated at a distance of about a mile from the Jafarganj. 
palace at Murshidabad, contains the old residence of Mir 
Jafar when he was commander-in-chief. His audience hall, 
since turned into an Imambara, and his dwelling-house still 
exist. Here the last secret conference before the battle of 
Plassey took place between him and Mr. Watts, the chief 
factor at Cossimbazar, who entered the house in a palanquin 
as a pardanishin woman. It is said that Siraj-ud-daula was 
murdered here. 

The Mubarak Manzil is a garden-house 2 J miles south-east Mubarak 
of the palace ; the main buildings and the out-offices were built Manz?l * 
by the East India Company, and the Sadar Dlwani Adalat was 
held here from 1765 to 1781. Nawab Humayun Jah bought 
these buildings in the year 1831, and converted them, together 
with extensive adjoining lands, into a garden-house now known 
as the Lai Bangala (‘red bungalow’). On the terrace stood 
the throne of the Subahdars of Bengal, which was made in 
1643 at Monghyr; it is a round table of black stone 6 feet 
in diameter and 18 inches high, with four thick pedestals, the 
whole hewn out of one block. This has been removed to 
Calcutta, where it is to find a place in the Victoria Memorial 
Hall. 

About 2 miles north of the city of Murshidabad is Mahima- Mahima- 
pur, once the residence of the famous banker Jagat Seth. pur * 

Here Watts and Walsh met Mir Jafar and Raja Rai Durlabh, 
three days after the battle of Plassey, and conferred concerning 
payment of the amounts stipulated for by them before the 
battle was fought. Clive, Watts, Scrafton, Meeran, and Rai 
Durlabh were again present here on June 29, 1757, when Clive 
repudiated the agreement with Umichand. A portion of the 
house has been washed away by the river; the old place of 
worship, however, and some ruins remain to this day. 

On the right bank of the river opposite Motijhll is the Khush- 
Khushbagh (‘garden of happiness 7 ), the old cemetery of bagh# 

All Vardi Khan, Siraj-ud-daula, and their family. It consists 
of three walled enclosures, in the centre of which is the 
principal cemetery, containing the tombs of All Vardi Khan 
and Siraj-ud-daula. The grounds are laid out as gardens with 
hedges bordering the walks, and contain many fine trees. On 
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the same side of the river, opposite Jafarganj, are the pleasure- 
grounds of Hlrajhll (‘lake of diamonds’), and the palace at 
Mansurganj constructed by Siraj-ud-daula before he became 
Nawab. It was at Mansurganj palace that Clive seated Mir 
Jafar on the masnad of Bengal after the battle of Plassey. 
Near this was the palace of Muradbagh, where Clive stayed 
on his entrance into the city after the battle. Only a portion 
of the foundation remains, and the greater portion of the 
Hlrajhll has been cut away by the Bhaglrathi. Also on the 
same side of the river is the Roshnlbagh, consisting of beautiful 
gardens containing the mausoleum of Shuja Khan, Murshid 
Kuli Khan’s son-in-law and successor. 

The principal industries of Murshidabad are those fostered 
by the luxury of the native court. Carving in ivory is an old 
speciality of the place ; and the artificers, though now few in 
number, still produce highly finished work. Other manu- 
factures are the embroidery of fancy articles with gold and 
silver lace, the weaving of silk goods, and the making of 
musical instruments and hukkas . 

Murshidabad was constituted a municipality in 1869. The 
income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 24,000 
and the expenditure Rs. 23,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 19,000, of which Rs. 5,500 was obtained from a tax on 
persons; and the expenditure was Rs. 18,000. The official 
name for Murshidabad is Lalbagh as the head-quarters of 
the Lalbagh subdivision ; and it contains subdivisional offices, 
a sub-jail with accommodation for 12 prisoners, and a dis- 
pensary with 22 beds. The most important educational insti- 
tutions are the Nawab’s madras a, intended exclusively for the 
relatives of the Nawab Bahadur, and the Nizamat high school 
maintained by the Nawab. 

Rangamati. — Ancient town, now a village, in the Berham- 
pore subdivision of Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 
24 0 1' N. and 88° 1 1 / E., on the right bank of the Bhaglrathi, 
6 miles south of Berhampore. Population (1901), 400. The 
clay here rises into bluffs 40 feet high, which form the only 
elevated ground in the neighbourhood, and are very con- 
spicuous from the river. Few remains have been found 
except pottery and the traces of buildings, tanks, and wells ; 
but Rangamati is rich in traditional history. The legend 
respecting the origin of the name, which means ‘red earth,’ 
is that Bibhlshana, brother of Ravana, being invited to a feast 
by a poor Brahman at Rangamati, rained gold on the ground 
as a token of gratitude. By others the miracle is referred to 
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Bhu Deb, who through the power of his austerities rained 
gold. Rangamati has been identified by Mr. Beveridge with 
the city of Kama Suvarna, the capital of the old kingdom 
of the same name visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
about a.d. 639. It may also have been the site of the chief of 
the monasteries mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang as Lo-to-wei-chi- 
seng-kia-lan, a phonetic rendering of the Sanskrit Ractaviti 
sanghdrdma ♦ 

After the Muhammadan conquest in 1203, Rangamati 
(according to Mr. Long) formed one of the ten faujdaris 
into which Bengal was then divided. Its Hindu zaniindar 
was a considerable person, and on the occasion of the great 
puny a at Motijhll in 1767 he received a khilat worth Rs. 7,278, 
or as much as the zamindar of Nadia. The site of Rangamati 
was at one time selected in preference to Berhampore as a 
healthy spot for the erection of barracks. The East India 
Company formerly had a silk factory here. All that is now 
left of this ancient town is a bungalow and a silk filature 
belonging to the Bengal Silk Company. 

[H. Beveridge, ‘The Site of Kama Suvarna, ’ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. lxii, pt. i, No. 4 ; Capt. Wilford, 

Asiatic Researches, vol. ix, p. 39 ; and Capt. Layard, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. xxii.] 

Jessore District ( Yasohara ). — District of the Presidency Boun- 
Pivision, Bengal, lying between 22 0 47' and 23 0 47' N, and 5 » 
88° 40' and 89° 50' E., with an area of 2,925 square miles, tion. 

It is bounded on the north and west by Nadia District ; on ^ nver 
the south by Khulna; and on the east by the Madhumati system * 
and Barasia rivers, which separate it from Faridpur. 

Jessore forms the central portion of the delta between the 
Hooghly and the Meghna estuary, and is an alluvial plain 
intersected by rivers and watercourses, which in parts of the 
south of the District spread out into large marshes. The river 
system was formerly supplied by the Padma, and the rivers for 
the most part flowed across the District from the north-west 
to the south-east. The north-west of the District was gradually 
raised by their periodical inundations till their connexion with 
the Padma silted up ; and the rivers, with the sole exception 
of the Garai, which with its continuation the Madhumati is 
still an important offshoot of that river, ceased to be running 
streams, their beds degenerating into stagnant marshes during 
the greater part of the year, Jessore, entirely a fluvial forma- 
tion, is thus naturally divided into two parts : the thickly popu- 
lated country to the north, now raised by continual deposits 
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beyond the reach of the inundations by which it was previously 
affected, declining towards the south into swampy tracts, where 
the rivers are tidal and the only parts suitable for habitation 
are the high lands along their banks. The principal rivers, 
which are connected with one another by numerous cross- 
channels, are the Garai and . Madhumati to the east, and 
proceeding from north to south, the Kumar, Nabaganga, 
Chitra, Kabadak, Bhairab, and Ichamati. The last-men- 
tioned rivers, which were originally distributaries of the Padma, 
have now largely silted up in their upper reaches, and are in 
many cases entirely cut off from their parent stream. The 
Kumar, a branch of the Matabhanga, discharges into the 
Nabaganga at Magura; it is also connected with the Madhu- 
mati by the Little Barasia. The Nabaganga, also formerly 
an offshoot of the Matabhanga, no longer gets any flood dis- 
charge from that river, and boat traffic is impracticable beyond 
Jhenida, while between Jhemda and Magura it is navigable 
only for about three months in the year. The siltmg-up 
process has extended as far south as Binodpur, below which 
it is navigable throughout the year. The Nabaganga formerly 
joined the Madhumati near Lohagara, but the connexion has 
silted up and its waters now flow down the Bankana ; this river 
divides into two branches at Patna, the eastern branch which 
flows into the Madhumati being known as the Kalia or GangnI 
river, while the western branch continues to be called the 
Bankana. The Kabadak, formerly an offshoot of the Mata- 
bhanga, has silted up in its upper portion, but is navigable 
below Kotchandpur by large boats throughout the year. The 
Bhairab, which leaves the Kabadak on its left bank above 
Tahirpur, has similarly silted up in its upper reaches, the 
channel above Jessore being practically only a line of marshes. 
The Majudkhali Khal brings down some of the waters of the 
Chitra to the Bhairab at Simultala, and the Bhairab is also 
connected with the Chitra by the Gobra-Afra Khal. The 
Ichamati, which flows across the south-west corner of the 
District, is navigable in this part of its course throughout 
the year. 

The District is covered by recent alluvial deposits, consisting 
of sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain, 
where beds of impure peat also occur. Sand is found in large 
quantities only along the banks and chars of the Madhumati. 

The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afford 
a foothold for various marsh species, while the numerous ponds 
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and ditches are filled with submerged and floating water-plants. 
Remarkable among these for its rarity, and interesting on 
account of its distribution to Europe on the one hand and 
Australia on the other, is the floating Aldrovanda vesiculosa. 

The edges of sluggish creeks are lined with large sedges and 
bulrushes, and the banks of rivers have a hedge-like scrub 
jungle. The sides of embankments and village sites, where 
not occupied by habitations, are densely covered with shrub- 
beries of semi-spontaneous species, interspersed with clumps 
of planted bamboos and groves of Areca , Moringa , Mangifera , 
and Anona. The babul (Acacia arabicd) also grows in great 
abundance, and the banyan (Ficus indica), pipal (Ficus re- 
ligiosa ), tamarind (Tamarindus indica ), and mulberry reach 
a large size. The north and east of the District are dotted 
with numerous groves of date-palms (Phoenix acaulis ) ; and 
many of the principal roads are lined with fine avenues of 
banyans, casuarinas (Casuarina muricata ), and mulberry-trees. 
Waysides and waste places are filled with grasses and weeds, 
usually of little intrinsic interest but often striking because 
of their distribution ; many of them have been inadvertently 
introduced by human agency, and include European or 
African and American species. There are no forests in the 
District. 

Leopards were formerly common, and wild hog are still very Fauna, 
numerous in some parts of the District. The latter do great 
damage to growing crops, especially to sugar-cane. 

The mean temperature for the year is 74 0 . The mean Tempera- 
minimuni rises from 53 0 in January to 79 0 in June, at which 
point it remains constant until September; the mean maxi- 
mum is highest (97 °) in April. The annual rainfall averages 
60 inches, of which 7 fall in May, 11*3 in June, 10*4 in July, 
io*7 in August, and 7*7 m September. 

The country once formed a portion of the old kingdom History, 
of Banga or Samatata, but the earliest traditions still current 
are associated with the name of Khanja All, who came to the 
District four and a half centuries ago. He obtained a jdglr 
from the king of Gaur and made extensive clearances in the 
Sundarbans, where he appears to have exercised all the rights 
of sovereignty till his death in 1459. He left numerous 
mosques and tombs, but most of these are in Khulna District. 

The next traditions are connected with Raja Vikramaditya, 
one of the chief ministers of Daud Khan, the last king of 
Bengal, who obtained a grant in the Sundarbans and estab- 
lished a city to which he retired with his family and dependants. 
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The vernacular name of the District is a corruption of Yasohara 
(‘glory depriving/ as it is said to have robbed Gaur of its 
pre-eminence), the name given by Vikramaditya to his capital, 
the site of which was at IswarIpur in Khulna District. 
Vikramaditya was succeeded by his son Prat&paditya, the 
popular hero of the Sundarbans, who gained predominance 
over the twelve chiefs or Bhuiyas who then held the south 
and east of Bengal ; he was eventually defeated and captured 
by Raja Man Singh, the Hindu leader of Akbar’s armies in 
Bengal from 1589 to 1606. The name Jessore continued to 
attach itself to the estates which Pratapaditya had possessed. 
The military governor, who had charge of them, and who was 
located at Mirzangar on the Kabadak, was called the Faujdar 
of Jessore ; and when the head-quarters of the District were 
brought to Kasba (where they now are), the name Jessore was 
applied to the town where the courts were located. Until 1786 
the District was still nearly conterminous with Raja Pratap- 
aditya’s territories ; but since that date large areas have from 
time to time been shorn away, and at the present day it covers 
barely one-half of its original area. 

After the fall of Raja Pratapaditya those of his fiarganas 
which were situated within the present area of this District 
were divided into three zamindaris , that in the south being 
held by the Raja of Jessore, known as the Chanchra Raja, 
and that in the north by the Raja of Naldanga, while the 
third, called the zamlnddri of Bhushana, fell into the hands 
of Raja Slta Ram Rai, concerning whom there are numerous 
legends in the north-east of the District. He was a talukdar 
of a village called Harihamagar on the bank of the Madhumati 
river, and is said to have been deputed by the NawaLb of Dacca 
to collect his revenues ; but as the revenues never went farther 
than Sita Ram himself, the Nawab sent an army against him 
and at length succeeded in capturing him about the year 1712, 
The ruins of Slta Ram’s palace and the various large tanks 
which he constructed are still to be seen at Muhammadpur. 

The Rajas of Jessore or Chanchra trace their origin to 
Bhabeswar Rai, a soldier in the army of an imperial general, 
who conferred on him several fiarganas taken from Pratap- 
aditya. He died in 1588, and was succeeded by his son 
Mahtab Ram Rai, who assisted Man Singh against Pratap- 
aditya, and at the close of the war was allowed to retain the 
ijarganas made over to his father. To him succeeded Kan- 
darpa Rai, who added considerably to the estate ; and he in 
turn was followed by Manohar Rai (1649-1705), who is 
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regarded as the principal founder of the family. The estate, 
when he inherited it, was of moderate size ; but he acquired 
one pargana after another, until, at his death, the property 
was by far the largest in the neighbourhood. The estate then 
went to Krishna Ram, who was followed by Sukh Deb Rai 
(1729-45). The latter divided the estate into a three-quarters 
share and a one-quarter share, the former being called the 
Isafpur and the latter the Saidpur estate. The latter was 
given by Sukh Deb to his brother Syam Sundar, who died 
without issue, leaving it vacant. It was afterwards conferred 
by the East India Company upon a landholder in exchange 
for certain lands near Calcutta. The possessor of the property 
in 18x4, HajI Muhammad Mohsin, made over the estate in 
trust for the Hooghly Imambara,. which has ever since enjoyed 
its revenues. Isafpur estate was inherited in 1764 by Sri 
Kanta Rai, who sustained such heavy losses about the time 
of the Permanent Settlement that his family was left destitute 
and forced to fall back upon the bounty of the Government. 
His grandson, Barada Kanta, who succeeded in 1817, being 
a minor, the property was administered by the Court of Wards, 
and its value greatly increased. In 1823 the Government 
added to his estate the confiscated pargana of Sahos, and 
subsequently bestowed on Barada Kanta the title of Raja 
Bahadur in recognition of services rendered by him during 
the Mutiny. He died in x88o, leaving three sons, the eldest 
of whom succeeded to the title and estates. 

The revenue or financial administration (dlwani) was trans- 
ferred to the East India Company with that of the rest of 
Bengal in 1765 ; but it was not until 1781, when a court was 
opened at Murali near Jessore town, that British administration 
was completely established in the District. The first Judge 
and Magistrate was Mr. Henckell, who founded a market still 
known as Henckellganj, and was also the first to urge upon 
the Government the scheme of Sundarbans reclamation ( see 
Sundarbans). Mr. Rocke, who succeeded him in 1789, 
transferred the civil station to Jessore, where it still remains. 
Among the Collectors of Jessore was Mr. R. Thackeray,- 
father of the novelist, who acted in that capacity for a few 
months in 1805. The boundaries of the District have under- 
gone frequent changes ; extensive areas on the east and south 
have been taken away to form the Districts of Faridpur and 
Khulna, while additions have been made from the Twenty-four 
Parganas and Nadia on the west. 

The population of the present area was returned at 1,451,507 

be. u h h 
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The in 1872 and 1,939,375 in 1881, but it fell to 1,888,827 in 1891 

people. an( j 1^13,155 in 1901. The apparent increase in 1881 was 

probably caused by the inaccuracy of the first Census; the 
subsequent decline is due to the extremely insanitary conditions 
which prevail. The banks of the rivers are higher than the 
country behind them, and depressions are thus formed between 
the main watercourses. The drainage of these was always diffi- 
cult, and it has now become almost impossible owing to the 
silting up of the mouths of the rivers and drainage channels. 
Stagnant swamps are thus formed, while good drinking-water is 
scarce, and the homesteads are enveloped in dense jungle. It 
was in this District that cholera appeared in a violently epi- 
demic form in 1817. Here, too, twenty years later, originated 
that terribly fatal kind of fever subsequently known as * Nadia, 5 
and then as c Burdwan fever, 5 which decimated the population 
of the country from Jessore westwards as far as the Bishnupur 
subdivision of Bankura. The first known outbreak occurred 
near Muhammadpur among a body of some 600 prisoners 
working on the road from Jessore to Dacca. In 1843 the 
epidemic seemed to disappear, but it again broke out in 1846. 
At the present time this malignant type of fever is not notice- 
able ; but a milder form is very prevalent, which is relentlessly 
at work, destroying many and sapping the vitality of the sur- 
vivors and reducing their fecundity. Cholera is also prevalent, 
and small-pox, dysentery, and diarrhoea claim many victims. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below:-- 


Subdivision. 

Area m square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
\ an at ion m 
population be- 
ta een 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

m 

a 

1 

Villages 

Jessore . 
Jhemda . 
Magura . 

Naral 

Bangaon . 

District total 

8S9 

475 

4 2 5 

487 

649 

I 

I 

I 

1,488 

864 

934 

8io 

798 

561,242 

304.899 

277.381 

352,281 

317.352 

631 

642 

<553 

723 

489 

-5.6 

- 2.3 
-8.5 
+ 1. 1 

- 3-9 

37,6x6 

14,893 

13,538 

24,126 

‘5,939 

2,925 

3 

4.894 

*.813.155 

6 iO 

- 4.0 

105,102 


The three towns are Jessore, the head-quarters, Kotchand- 
pur, and Mahespur ; but they are all small (only r per cent, 
of the population being urban), and have all lost ground since 
1891, though Kotchandpur has a considerable trade. The 
population is densest in the east, where the soil is most fertile 
and still receives occasional deposits of silt, and most scattered 
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in the Bangaon subdivision to the west. The decadence 
already referred to is most marked in the country running west 
and south-west from the Muhammadpur thdna on the eastern 
boundary, the centre of both epidemic cholera and of the 
‘ Burdwan fever.’ This unhealthy zone stretches eastwards 
and northwards beyond the Jessore boundary, and includes 
the north-western part of Faridpur and a small area in the 
north-west of Khulna. There is little migration except to and 
from the surrounding Districts. The language of the District 
is Bengali, the dialects spoken being the Eastern or Musalmanx 
and Central Bengali. Of the population, 61 per cent, are 
Muhammadans and 39 per cent. Hindus. 

The majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs (984,000), Castes and 
who are probably in the main the descendants of converts from £^ s pa " 
the aboriginal Namasudras. This is the most numerous Hindu 
caste (175,000); but Kayasths (55,000), MuchTs (48,000), 
Kaibarttas (45,000), Brahmans (39,000), Malos (27,000), Ahirs 
and Goalas (26,000), and Sahas (24,000) are also well repre- 
sented. A noted colony of Kulin Brahmans resides at 
Lakshmlpasa. Agriculture supports 71 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, industries 15 per cent., commerce o-6 per cent., and 
the professions 1-9 per cent 

Christians in 1901 numbered 912, of whom 867 were natives. Christian 
The Baptist Missionary Society, the London Missionary mlsslons * 
Society, and a Roman Catholic mission are at work in the 
District; of these the Roman Catholic and Baptist missions 
have secured most converts. 

The soil is fertile, but the northern part no longer receives Geneial 
the annual deposit of silt which used to enrich it. Here aus 
or autumn rice is the principal staple, but tobacco, sugar-cane, ditions. 
and various cold-season crops are also grown. The low country 
in the south is chiefly under rice cultivation, aman or winter 
rice predominating. Date-palms are largely grown for the 
manufacture of sugar. They commence bearing when they 
are about seven years old, and continue to bear for about 
twenty-five years. The juice is collected from November to 
February, the yield of gur being about 15 to 20 seers per tree. 

Indigo was formerly extensively cultivated ; but a large number 
of factories were closed in consequence of the disturbances of 
1859-61 (of which some account will be found in the article 
on Nadia District), and its production has now almost 
entirely disappeared. Cultivation has suffered much in the 
Jhenida subdivision from the drying up of the rivers ; in the 
Magura subdivision the area under aman rice is contracting 

Hh 2 
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owing to deficient floods, but that of aus and jute is extending. 
There is no artificial irrigation. 

The principal agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown 
below, areas being in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste 

Jessore 

SS9 

506 

24 

Jhenida 

475 

3°9 

15 

Magura 

4 2 5 

268 

16 

Naral . 

4S7 

3S9 

18 

Bangaon 

649 

389 

H 

Total 

2 , 9 2 5 

i,86i 

00 


Of the cultivated area, it is estimated that 168 square miles 
are twice cropped. Rice is grown on 1,391 square miles. 
Aman rice is sown in April and May, and reaped in November 
or December ; the land for this crop is usually ploughed four 
times before sowing, and except in marsh lands the young 
shoots are transplanted in July. For aus rice the ground is 
ploughed five or six times and the seed is sown broadcast ; the 
land on which it is grown generally yields a cold-season crop 
as well. Boro rice land is hardly ploughed at all ; the seed 
is scattered broadcast in the marshes as they dry up, and the 
shoots are transplanted when a month old, and sometimes 
again a month later. Other crops grown are gram (26 square 
miles), pulses, &c. (198 square miles), oilseeds, including 
mustard, linseed, and til ( Sesamum indicuni) (162 square 
miles), sugar-cane (15 square miles), jute (48 square miles), 
and tobacco (32 square miles). On the occasion of the scarcity 
in the Magura subdivision in 1897-8, Rs*. 64,000 was advanced 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The cattle are poor. There are no regular pasture-lands, 
but cattle are grazed on the banks of marshes and in the date- 
palm orchards. 

Coarse cotton cloths are woven on handdooms throughout 
the District Mats and baskets, made by the Muchts and 
Dorns, have a large local sale. Cart-wheels are extensively 
made ; those prepared in the Jhenida subdivision are largely 
sold at Baduria in the Twenty-four Parganas. Lime for white- 
washing and for eating with pan is prepared by Baitis from 
shells collected in the marshes by women of the Bagdi caste. 
Gold and silver ornaments and iron and brass-ware are manu- 
factured. Lac bracelets are made at Lohagara by immigrants 
from the United Provinces. The date-palm sugar industry is 
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of local importance, but is gradually declining in spite of the 
imposition of countervailing duties on imported ^bounty-fed 
sugar; in 1 900-1 there were 117 factories, with m out-turn 
of 235,000 maunds, valued at 15-15 lakhs. 

The principal imports are rice and sundri wood ( Heritiera Commeice. 
littoralis ) from Backergunge and the Sundarbans; cotton 
piece-goods, -cotton twist, salt, kerosene oil, flour, and potatoes 
from Calcutta ; and coal from Burdwan. The principal exports 
are paddy, pulses, jute, linseed, tamarind, coco-nuts, unrefined 
sugar, oil-cake, hides, earthen jars, cart-wheels, bamboos, 
bones, betel-nuts, timber, ghl , and fish, chiefly to Backergunge 
and Calcutta. Except in the Jhenida subdivision, where there 
is a large amount of cart traffic, most of the trade is carried 
by boats and is in the hands of Saha and Teli dealers ; but 
considerable quantities of jute and bamboos are sent by rail 
to Calcutta. Kotchandpur is the largest and Kesabpur the 
second laigest centre of trade ; Naldanga, Chaugacha, Magura, 

Jhenida, Chandkhali, Khajura, and Binodpur are important 
trading villages. 

The central section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway Railways 
connects Calcutta with Jessore, the head-quarters station, and roads * 
whence it runs south-east to Khulna. This line is connected 
with the eastern section of the same railway by a branch from 
Bangaon to Ranaghat. Excluding village tracks, the District 
contains 581 miles of roads, of which 117 miles are metalled; 
the most important are the Provincial road from Jessore to 
Calcutta, and those connecting Jessore with Kesabpur and 
Jhenida, Kallganj with Hansada, and Jhenida with Borai 
and Magura. Road communication is best in the higher land 
in the head- quarters, Jhenida, and Bangaon subdivisions, 
where the silting up of the water communications has rendered 
them more necessary than elsewhere. There are 45 ferries. 

The rivers are in many cases no longer navigable in their Water 
upper reaches except during the rains, but lower down they £atk>ns. m " 
are tidal, and carry large boats and small steamers throughout 
the year. Steamer services ply on alternate weekdays from 
Khulna up the Atharabanki and Madhumatl as far as 
Muhammadpur; daily from Khulna by Kalia to Lohagara, 
and by the Majudkhali-Chitra-Ghorakhali Khal and the 
Nabaganga to Binodpur throughout the year and during the 
rains as far as Magura; and on alternate weekdays from 
Kapilmuni up the Kabadak to Kotchandpur, feeding the 
railway at Jhingergacha. During the rains boats ranging up 
to 2,000 maunds carry jute to the stations on the railway, 
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while some go direct to Calcutta. Large passenger boats ply 
on the Nabaganga and Chitra rivers and on the channels 
connecting them with the railway stations. 

There has been no famine in Jessore in recent times ; but 
there was some scarcity m the Magura subdivision in 1897, 
when rice sold at 7^ seers to the rupee. Advances were made 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, but Government relief was 
only necessary on a small scale. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into five 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Jessore, Jhenida, Magura, 
Naral, and Bangaon. The Magistrate-Collector is assisted 
at head-quarters by a staff of five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; 
the subdivisions of Magura, Naral, and Bangaon are in charge 
of Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, while the subdivisional officer 
of Jhenida is usually a Joint-Magistrate. The subdivisional 
officers of Bangaon, Jhenida, and Naral are occasionally assisted 
by Sub-Deputy-Collectors. 

The civil courts subordinate to the District and Sessions 
Judge, who is also Judge of Khulna, are those of a Sub- Judge 
and four Munsifs at Jessore, three Munsifs at Naral, and two 
each at Jhenida, Magura, and Bangaon. The total number of 
criminal courts is twenty-three, including an Additional Sessions 
Judge, who is also employed for part of the year at Khulna. 
The District had at one time an unenviable reputation for 
dacoity, but this is no longer the case. Petty riots arising out 
of land disputes are common. 

At the settlement of Todar Mai the greater part of the 
District was included in sarkar Khalifatabad, but a small 
portion in the north-east formed part of sarkar Muhammadabad 
or Bhushana. The District was subsequently divided chiefly 
among the great zamuiddris of Isafpur, Saidpur, and Muham- 
madshahi. The revenue administration was assumed by the 
British in 1772, but a Collcctoratc was not established till 
1786, prior to which date the land revenue head-quarters were 
at Calcutta. Owing to the continual changes of fiscal juris- 
diction, comparison of the land revenue with that formerly 
paid is impossible. The present incidence amounts to only 
R. 0-11-2 per cultivated acre. Subdivision of property has 
gone on rapidly under British rule ; and there are now 2,444 
permanently settled estates, in addition to 70 small estates 
which are temporarily settled, and 85 held direct by Govern- 
ment. Sub-infeudation of holdings has also been carried on 
to an enormous extent. The average rate of rent is Rs. 2-15-4 
per cultivated acre, but the amount varies according to the 
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crops for which the land is suitable. The rates for rice land 
range from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 12 per acre, for jute from Rs. 2-1 o 
to Rs. 2-13, pulses and oilseeds from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-8, sugar- 
cane from Rs. 3 to Rs. 7-8, vegetables from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9, 
date-palms from Rs. 3-3 to Rs. 9, betel and coco-nut palms 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 16, and pan gardens from Rs. 8 to Rs. 20, 
while Jiomestead land fetches Rs. xo to Rs. 15, and garden 
land Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre. Rents are lowest in the less 
fertile Bangaon subdivision, where the maximum rate for rice 
lands is Rs. 3 per acre. The average quantity of land held by 
each ryot is 8 acres. The utba?idi system (see Nadia District) 
prevails in some parts of the District ; korfd ryots, who hold 
land under a middleman, are numerous. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



18S0-1.* 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4 

Land revenue 

Total revenue . 

10,8+ 

18,88 

8,69 

15.42 

8,60 

16,92 

8.54 

16,89 


* In 1880-1 the District included a large area which was subsequently 
transferred to form part of Khulna 


Outside the municipalities of Jessore, Kotchandpur, and Local and 
Mahespur, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
with subordinate local boards in each subdivision. In 1903-4 ment. 
the income of the District board was Rs. 1,70,000, of which 
Rs. 99,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,68,000. Schemes for the reclamation of the Bhairab Public 
river, a standing source of unhealthness, and for opening works * 
the Muchikhali Khal are under contemplation. The Hallifax 
Canal, one mile in length, excavated in 1901, connects the 
Madhumatl and Nabaganga rivers in the Naral subdivision. 

The District contains 20 police stations and 10 outposts ; Police and 
and in 1903 the force subordinate to the District Superin- i ails * 
tendent consisted of 5 inspectors, 43 sub-inspectors, 36 head 
constables, and 421 constables (including 38 town chaukiddrs 
and water police). In addition, there is a rural force of 245 
daffadars and 3,839 chaukiddrs . The District jail at Jessore 
town has accommodation for 370 prisoners, and subsidiary 
jails at each of the subdivisional out-stations for 106. 

The District is less advanced in respect of education than Education, 
might be expected from its proximity to Calcutta, and in 1901 
only s*8 per cent, of the population (11 males and 0-5 females) 
could read and write. The number of pupils under instruction. 
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was 34,000 in 1892-3 and 35,000 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 

43.000 boys and 4,000 girls were at school, being respectively 

3 1. 1 and 2-6 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that year was 1,367 : namely, an Arts college, 85 secondary, 
1,255 primary, and 26 special schools. The expenditure on 
education was 2-1 lakhs, of which Rs. 23,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 41,000 from District funds, Rs. 600 from 

, municipal funds, and 1 lakh from fees. The principal educa- 
tional institutions are the Victoria College at Naral and high 
schools at Kalia, Magura, and Jessoie town. 

Medical, In 1903 the District contained 12 dispensaries, of which 
5 had accommodation for 30 in-patients. At these the cases of 
62,000 out-patients and 500 in-patients were treated during the 
year, and 2,000 opeiations were performed. The expenditure 
was Rs. 19,000, of which Rs. 1,700 was met by a Government 
subvention, Rs. 7,000 from Local and Rs. 3,000 from munici- 
pal funds, and Rs. 8,000 from subsciiptions. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. During 
llon * 1903--4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
54,000, representing 29-9 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vols. i and ii 
(1875); Sir J. Westland, Report on Jessore (Calcutta, 1874).] 

Jessore Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Jessore District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 47' and 23 0 28' N. 
and 88° 59' and 89° 26' E., with an area of 889 square miles. 
The subdivision is an alluvial tract, containing some large 
marshes and traversed by streams which have now silted up 
except in the lower reaches. The population in 1901 was 
561,242, compared with 594,835 in 1891, the density being 
631 persons per square mile. It contains one town, Jkssork 
(population, 8,054), the head-quarters ; and 1,488 villages. 
The principal marts are at Basantia, Jessore town, Jhingkr- 
gacha, and Kesabpur, 

Jhenida Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of 
Jessore District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 22' and 23 0 47' N. 
and 88° 57' and 89° 23' E., with an area of 475 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 304,899, compared with 311,973 
in 1891. It contains one town, Kotchandpur (population, 
9,065), and 864 villages, of which Jhenida is the head-quarters. 
The subdivision is a flat, alluvial plain, the surface of which 
has been raised by the inundations of the Ganges distributary 
system till it is now above the reach of ordinary floods, and 
no longer receives the deposits of silt which formerly enriched 
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it. It contains the most unhealthy portions of the District. 
The population has consequently receded, and the density is 
now 642 persons per square mile. The principal marts are 
at Jhemda and Kotchandpur. 

Magura Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, lying between 23 0 i 6 / and 23 0 41' N. and 89° 
25' and 89° 41' E., with an area of 425 square miles. Its 
population declined from 303,281 in 1891 to 277,381 in 1901, 
the density being 653 persons per square mile. It contains 
934 villages, of which Magura is the head-quarters ; but no 
town. The subdivision is a deltaic tract, the formation of 
which is very nearly completed except along its western border, 
which is still liable to inundation from the floods of the Madhu- 
mati. It contains some very unhealthy tracts, and it is said 
to have been the focus of the 4 Burdwan fever.’ The principal 
marts are at Magura and Muhammadpur. 

Naral Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 58' and 23 0 21' N. and 
89° 23' and 89° 50' E., with an area of 487 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 352,281, compared with 348,537 in 
1891. It contains 810 villages, of which Naral is the head- 
quarters ; but no town. The subdivision, which is entirely 
alluvial, is less unhealthy than other parts of Jessore, and, 
being lower, it still receives occasional deposits of silt ; it is 
thus more thickly populated, and has a density of 723 persons 
per square mile. The principal marts are at Naral, Naldi, and 
Lohagara. 

Bangaon Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, lying between 22 0 52' and 23 0 26' N. and 
88° 40' and 89° 2' E., with an area of 649 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 317,352, compared with 330,201 in 
1891. It is a land of semi-stagnant rivers, the soil is com- 
paratively poor, and the subdivision is more thinly populated 
(489 persons per square mile) than the rest of the District. 
It contains one town, Mahespur (population, 4,180), and 79 s 
villages, of which Bangaon is the head-quarters. The principal 
marts are at Bangaon and Mahespur, 

Amrita Bazar (Magura). — Village in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 9' N. 
and 89° 4' E. Population (1901), 1,148. It was formed by 
a family of landholders and named after their mother. A 
newspaper known as the Amrita Bazar Patrikd was formerly 
published here, but is now printed in Calcutta. 

Bangaon Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
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the same name in Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 3' N. 
and 88° 50' E. on the Ichamatl. Population (1901), 3,660. 
Bangaon is a station on the central section of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and is also connected with the eastern 
section of that railway by a branch to Ranagliat. It contains 
the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 
12 prisoners. 

Basantia. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 S' N. and 89° 22' E., 
on the Bhairab, 12 miles east of Jessore town. Population 
(1901), 1,420. It has a considerable trade in sugar and rice. 
Being the nearest point to Jessore to which boats of a large 
size can come, it may be said to serve as a port to that town ; 
there is also a large country traffic by road between Basantia 
and Jessore. 

Jessore Town. — Head-quarters of Jessore District, Bengal, 
situated in 23 0 ro'N. and 89° I3 / E., on the Bhairab river, and 
on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 74 miles from Calcutta 
and 35 miles from Khulna. Population (1901), 8,054. The 
name was applied to the village of Kasba when it was made 
the head-quarters of the District. The villages of Parana, 
Kasba, Bagchhar, Sankarpur, and Chanchra lie within muni- 
cipal limits. The last contains the residence of the Rajas of 
Chanchra or Jessore (see Jessore District), and the lemams 
of a rampart and fosse by which it was once surrounded are 
still visible. Jessore was constituted a municipality in 1864. 
The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 19,000, and the expenditure Rs. 18,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 22,000, of which Rs. 10,000 was derived 
from a tax on houses and lands and Rs. 5,000 from a con- 
servancy rate; the expenditure was Rs. 2r,ooo. The town 
possesses the usual public offices, including criminal, revenue, 
and civil courts, the District jail, a church, a dispensary with 
16 beds, a public library, and a high school The jail has 
accommodation for 370 prisoners; the industries carried on 
are brick-making, surki - and &£<?<2-pounding, cane and bamboo 
work, and the manufacture of coir mats and jute string. 
There are three printing presses, and a weekly newspaper 
and two monthly magazines with a large circulation are 
published. Part of the town is provided with a filtered 
water-supply, and it is proposed to extend this by the con- 
struction of large water-works. 

Jhenida Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 33' N, 
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and 89° n' E., on the Nabaganga river, 28 miles north of 
Jessoretown. Population (1901), 798. There is a large bazar, 
with a trade in sugar, rice, and chillies. Communication was 
formerly carried on chiefly by means of the river ; but this has 
now to a great extent silted up, and is navigable only below 
the town and for three months in the year. Jhenida is con- 
nected by road with Chuadanga station on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway. It contains the usual public offices ; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for 1 1 prisoners. 

Jhingergacha. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 6 / N. and 89° 8 ' E., 
on the Kabadak river. Population (1901), 736. Jhingergacha 
is a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and steamers 
ply between it and Kapilmuni in Khulna District. 

Kesabpur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 55' N. and 89° 13' E., 
on the Harihar river, about 18 miles south of Jessore town. It 
*is a centre of the sugar trade. An import trade in rice is 
carried on, and large quantities of earthen pots and vessels are 
manufactured in connexion with the sugar industry. Another 
local manufacture is brass-work. 

Kotchandpur. — Town in the Jhenida subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 25' N. and 89° 1 ' E., on the 
left bank of the Kabadak river. Population (1901), 9,065. 
Kotchandpur is the largest seat of the sugar trade and manu- 
facture in the District. It was constituted a municipality in 
1883. The income during the decade ending 1901— 2 averaged 
Rs. 6,500, and the expenditure Rs. 5,900. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 7,000, mainly from a tax on persons (or pro- 
perty tax) and a tax on vehicles; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 6,000. 

Lakshmipasa. — Village in the Naral subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 11' N. and 89° 39' E., on the 
right bank of the Nabaganga river, where it joins the Bankana 
10 miles east of Naral. It is the home of a well-known colony 
of Kulin Brahmans ; they trace their origin to Ramananda 
Chakrabartti, who emigrated from Sarmangal near Kaila in 
Backergunge, a great Kulin settlement. 

Magura Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 29' N. 
and 89° 26' E., on the Nabaganga river, where the Muchikhali 
Khal brings down to it the waters of the Kumar. Population 
(1901), 1,148. It has a brisk trade in sugar and rice, and 
a number of sugar refineries. Large numbers of reed mats 
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are made here, and oil is manufactured from mustard seed. 
Magura contains the usual public offices; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 63 prisoners. It is protected from inunda- 
tion by the Nabaganga embankment. 

Mahespur.— Town in the Bangaon subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 21' N. and 88° 56' E., on the 
Kabadak river. Population (1901), 4,180. Mahespur was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 190 1-2 .averaged Rs. 3,600, and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs 3,400, mainly from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,600. 

Muhammadpur. — Village in the Magura subdivision of 
Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 24' N. and 89° 37' E., 
on the right bank of the Madhumati. Population (1901), 44. 
Muhammadpur was formerly a large town ; and a quadrangular 
fort, many fine tombs, and other remains bear testimony to its 
ancient greatness. The place is now very unhealthy, and it' 
was in its neighbourhood that the virulent epidemic known 
as ‘ Burdwan fever’ was fiist noticed about 1840. 

Naral Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23 0 10' N. 
and 89° 30' E., 22 miles east of Jessore town, on the Chitra 
river, which is here very deep and affords a regular route for 
large boats throughout the year. Population (1901), 1,225. 
Naral contains the usual public offices; the sub-jail has ac- 
commodation for 12 prisoners, and there is a good collegiate 
school teaching up to the F. A. standard, with a hostel attached. 
The Naral family are the leading landholders of Jessore District, 
and several works of public utility have been constructed by 
them. 

Boun- Khulna District.— District of the Presidency Division, 
daries,con- Bengal, lying between 21 0 38' and 23 0 1' N. and 88° 54' 
an <* 89° 58' E. Its area, exclusive of 2,688 square miles in 
system. the Sundarbans on the south, is 2,077 square miles. It 
occupies the south central portion of the delta between the 
Hooghly and the Meghna estuary, and is bounded on the north 
by Jessore District; on the east by Backergunge; on the west 
by the Twenty-four Parganas ; and on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The general shape of the District is an irregular parallelo- 
gram, which may be divided into four parts : the north-western 
portion, where the land is well raised ; the north-eastern portion, 
from the Jessore boundary down to the latitude of B&gherhfit, 
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where the land is low and covered with swamps ; the central 
portion, also low-lying but now brought under cultivation ; and 
the southern portion, which forms the Khulna Sundarbans, a 
tangled network of swamps and rivers, in the greater part of 
which tillage is impossible and there is no settled population. 

The whole District forms an alluvial plain intersected by rivers 
flowing from north to south ; their banks, as in all deltaic 
tracts, rise above the adjacent country, and the land slopes 
away from them, thus forming a depression between the main 
lines of the rivers. They have, however, with the exception 
of the Madhumati, which forms the eastern boundary of the 
District, ceased to be true deltaic streams owing to the silting 
up of their heads. The MadhumatT, with its continuation 
the Baleswar and its estuary the Haringhata, still brings down 
a great quantity of Ganges water to the sea. The other rivers 
are connected by numerous cross-channels, and are known 
by a confusing multiplicity of names in different portions of 
their courses. The most important are the IchamatI, the 
Jamuna, and the Kabadak, which discharge into the sea 
by the Raimangal and Malancha estuaries respectively; and 
the Bhairab, now a tributary of the Madhumati, though a great 
deal of its water finds its way into the Bay of Bengal through 
the Rupsa river. There are no lakes; but the District is 
studded with marshes, the largest of which, the Bayra Bll, 
extends over 40 miles, but has to a great extent been brought 
under cultivation. 

The District is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of Geology, 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain, 
while beds of impure peat commonly occur. 

In the north-west of the District there are extensive groves Botany, 
of date-palms ( Phoenix acaulis), especially on the outskirts 
of villages. The north-east and centre of the District are 
generally inundated during the rainy season, only the river 
banks and the artificial mounds on which habitations are 
situated rising above the water. These elevated embankments 
are, where not occupied by gardens, densely covered with 
a scrubby jungle of semi-spontaneous species, from which 
rise bamboos, betel-nut and coco-nut palms, with a few taller 
trees, the commonest being the Odina Wodier , and the most 
conspicuous the red cotton-tree ( Bombax malabaricuni). The 
surface of the marshes shows either huge stretches of inundated 
rice or is covered with matted floating islets of sedges and 
grasses and various water-lilies, the most striking of these being 
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the makana (Eurya/e ferox). The forests of the Sundarbans 
in the south produce many kinds of timber and an abundant 
supply of firewood. 

The same forests also abound in tigers, leopards, wild 
buffaloes, hog, swamp deer, spotted deer, hog deer, barking- 
deer, porcupines, otters, and monkeys. Tigers are veiy 
numerous, and their ravages often interfere with the extension 
of cultivation. Crocodiles are common in the Madhumatl and 
Bhairab and in all the rivers of the Sundarbans. Snakes of 
various kinds infest the whole District. 

Statistics of temperature are not available. Rainfall com- 
mences early, and the annual fall averages 65 inches, of which 
6*s inches fall in May, 12-6 in June, 12*8 in July, ii-8 m 
August, 8-8 in September, and 4-9 in October. 

Serious floods occurred in 1885, 1890, and 1900, but they 
are less now than they were before the Madhumatl had opened 
out its present channel and the other rivers had silted up at 
their heads. A cyclone accompanied by a storm-wave occurred 
in the Bagherhat subdivision in 1895. 

In ancient times the District formed part of the old kingdom 
of Banga or Samatata, and subsequently of the Bagri division 
of Bengal constituted by Ballal Sen. The earliest traditions 
are, however, associated with the name of Khanja All, who 
came to the District four and a half centuries ago. He obtained 
a jagir from the king of Gaur and made extensive clearances 
in the Sundarbans, where he appears to have exercised all the 
rights of sovereignty till his death in 1459. He covered the 
country with numerous mosques and tombs, the remains of 
some of which are still to be seen at Bagherhat and Masjidkur. 
Vikramaditya, one of the chief ministers of Daud Khan, the 
last king of Bengal, obtained a grant in the Sundarbans when 
that monarch rebelled against the king of Delhi, and estab- 
lished at Iswaripur a city from which the District of Jessork 
took its name. He was succeeded by his son Pratapaditya, the 
popular hero of the Sundarbans, who gained pre-eminence over 
the twelve chiefs or Bhuiyas then holding possession of Southern 
Bengal, but was eventually defeated and captured by M&n Singh, 
Akbar’s Hindu general. The present District of Khulna was 
formed in 1882 out of the Khulna and Bagherhat subdivisions 
of Jessore and the Satkhira subdivision of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, and its history after the British accession to the 
dzwdni is comprised in the accounts of those Districts. 

The population has grown rapidly since 1872, the figures 
being 1,046,878 in 1872, 1,079,948 in 1881, 1,177,652 in 1881, 
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and 1,253,043 in 1901. The increase is due to a large expan- 
sion of cultivation in the south, central, and south-west portions 
of the District, and a steady but less rapid growth in the marshy 
country to the north-east, on the confines of Farldpur. There 
has been a decrease of population in the north-western corner, 
and also in a narrow strip of country running from it first in 
a southerly and then in a south-easterly direction ; in this tract 
fever is very prevalent. In the northern part of the Satkhira 
subdivision the drainage is bad, there are numerous swamps, 
and malaria is always present. The other northern thdnas are 
also low-lying; but though there are numerous marshes, the 
country is more open and there is less jungle, while the 
stagnant pools and tanks which are so common in North 
Satkhira are rarely to be seen. Dyspepsia, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery are common when the river w ater becomes brackish, 
and cholera sometimes breaks out in an epidemic form. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are given below : — 


Subdivision 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Kulna 

649 

r 

929 

401,785 

619 

+ 17.7 

24.615 

Bagherhat 

679 

... 

I >°45 

363.041 

535 

+ <5-6 

31,279 

Satkhira . 

749 

2 

1,467 

^88,217 

652 

~ i-5 

3°,49 x 

District total 

2,077* 

* 

3,44i 

1,253,043 

603* 

+ 6.4 

86,385 


* These figures exclude 2,688 square miles in the Sundarbans If this area be 
included, the density for the whole District is 263 persons per square mile. 


The three towns are Khulna, the head-quarters, Debhata, 
and Satkhira. There is a large immigration from the Districts 
of Backergunge, Jessore, and Farldpur, which supply many of 
the cultivators on new clearances in the Sundarbans ; some of 
these have settled permanently, but many are still domiciled 
elsewhere. The dialects spoken are Eastern Bengali, or Musal- 
manl, and East Central Bengali. Hindus (619,123) and 
Muhammadans (632,216) are almost equally divided. 

The great majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs Castes and 

(292.000) and Ajlafs (285,000), while of the remainder thej^“P a * 
weaving caste of Jolahas (27,000) is the most largely repre- 
sented. Probably most of these are descended from local 
converts from Hinduism, chiefly from the Chandals (Nama- 
sudras) and Pods, who still number 191,000 and 105,000 
respectively. Of other castes, Kayasths (39,000), Kaibarttas 

(36.000) , and Brahmans (31,000) are the most numerous. 
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Agriculture suppoits 77 per cent, of the population, industries 
xi. 7 per cent., and the piofessions 1*8 pei cent. 

Christian Christians in 1901 numbered 1,275, including 1,228 native 
missions. Christians, the most important' mission at work being the 
Baptist Missionary Society, which has 18 churches and 24 
schools, mostly among the cultivating classes in the Sundar- 
bans. The Oxfoid Mission has a station at Shclabuiia on the 
Pusur, about 30 miles south of Khulna, and some Roman 
Catholics at Malgaehi, also in the Sundaibans, are visited 
occasionally by their priests. 

General The clay land of the river plain (mat hi a/) is most suitable 
agncul- f or Hce? w hiie cold-season crops, such as pulses, oilseeds, and 
SuonB? n " the betel-vine (Piper Betle), grow best on the sandy clay known 
as dodshia . In the decomposed vegetable deposits of the 
marshes winter rice of the coarsest sort is the only crop giown. 
Except in the higher land and in the north of the Satkhira 
subdivision, partial failure of crops is not uncommon owing to 
the deposits of salt left by the tide. The south-west of the 
District suffers especially from this cause ; elsewhere the salt 
is as a rule annually washed away during the rainy season, and 
the soil is renovated by the deposits left by the overflow of the 
rivers. The cultivators in some places put up small embank- 
ments, known locally as hhcris , to keep out the salt water. It 
is estimated that 1,343 square miles wete cultivated in 1903-4, 
and that the cultivable waste amounted to 334 square miles ; 
separate statistics for the subdivisions are not available. 

Chief agii- Rice is the staple food-grain, covering 1,2x3 square miles. 

cultural The principal crop is the winter variety, for which the reclaimed 

statistics < 

and princi- portions of the Sundarbans are famous; the soil is here new 

pal crops, and unexhausted, and the out-turn is abundant. In the Sun- 
darbans this crop is sown broadcast in the early part of July 
and reaped in January. Elsewhere it is sown in nurseries 
during April and May, transplanted about July, and reaped in 
November and December ; in low lands, however, it is occa- 
sionally sown broadcast Oilseeds, principally mustard, arc 
grown on 100 square miles, while jute covers 14 and tobacco 
8 square miles. Date-palms (Phoenix acaulis) and betel-nut 
palms (Areca Catechu) are also largely grown. Fisheries arc 
plentiful, and fishing constitutes an important industry. 

Improve- Cultivation is being steadily extended into the shallow inis 
ments in which form so marked a feature of this part of Bengal. In the 
turaI U sout b progress is being made in pushing back the jungle of 
practice, the Sundarbans, where the new clearances attract cultivators 
not only from other parts of the District, but also from Nadia, 
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Jessore, Faridpur, and elsewhere. There was some scarcity in 
1896-85 when Rs. 69,000 was advanced under the Agriculturists’ 

Loans Act. The annual average of the sums advanced under 
that Act during the ten years ending 190 1-2 was Rs. 7,000, 
while the sums advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act averaged Rs. 5,000 per annum. 

There is little real pasture land in the District, and fodder is Cattle, 
scarce. No attempts have been made to improve the breed of 
cattle, which is very poor. 

The Forest department administers 2,o8r square miles of Forests ' 
‘reserved’ forests in the Sundarbans, but this area includes 
533 square miles of water channels. Large quantities of forest 
produce are exported to the adjoining Districts. The principal 
trees are sundri (Heritiera httoralis\ fiasur ( Carapa moluccensis\ 
amur ( Amoora cucullata ), keord (Somieratia apetala ), gardn 
( Ceriops Candolleano ), and geo a (Excoecaria Agallocha). The 
minor produce consists of golpdta ( Nipa frutescens), hantal 
(Phoenix paludosa ), nal or thatching-grass, honey, wax, and 
shells. The gross revenue from the forests in 1903-4 was 
3 *33 l akh s. 

The chief industry is the manufacture of sugar and molasses Arts and 
from the juice of the date-palm, but for some years it was 
seriously affected by the competition of imported sugar. The 
out-turn of sugar in 1903-4 was 19,000 maunds valued at 
1-96 lakhs, and of molasses 68,000 maunds valued at 1-83 lakhs. 

The earthen pottery, cutlery, and horn industries of Kaliganj 
are of considerable importance. Coarse cotton cloths are 
manufactured on hand-looms, and are said to be preferred by 
the poorer classes to machine-made goods on account of their 
durability ; but the industry is not flourishing. 

The chief exports are rice and paddy to Calcutta, the Twenty- Commerce, 
four Parganas, Nadia, and Jessore; and gram, pulses, oilseeds, 
jute, tobacco (unmanufactured), sugar (unrefined), firewood, 
timber, minor forest produce, pan leaf, betel-nuts, coco-nuts, 
and fish to Calcutta, The chief imports are raw cotton, cotton 
twist, European cotton piece-goods, hardware, glassware, sugar 
(refined), shoes, English liquors, kerosene oil, coal and coke, 
lime, and tobacco. The chief trade centres are Khulna, Dau- 
latpur, Phultala, Alipur, Kapilmuni, Chaknagar, Chalna, Jalma, 

Dumria, and Kutlrhat, all in the head-quarters subdivision ; 
Bagherhat, Faklrhat, Mausha, Jatrapur, Kachua, Chitalmari, 
Gaurambha, and Morrelganj in the Bagherhat subdivision ; and 
Baradal, Patkelghata, Kaliganj, Kalaroa, Debhata, Chanduria, 
Basantpur, Asasuni, Tala, and Naobanki in the Satkhira sub- 
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division. The principal castes engaged in trade are Kayasths, 
T.elis, Baruis, Sahas, Malos, Baniks, and Namasudras, besides 
Muhammadans. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway connects Khulna with 
Jessore and Calcutta. In 1903-4 the District contained 490 
miles of roads, of which only 12 miles were metalled, in addi- 
tion to 1,031 miles of village tracks. The principal roads are 
those connecting Khulna with Jessore and Bagherhat. 

The larger rivers are for the most part tidal and navigable 
by large boats throughout the year, and they carry a great 
amount of traffic. Some of the connecting channels form 
portion of a very important system of waterways connecting 
Calcutta with the eastern Districts, and also with the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra systems (see Calcutta and Eastern 
Canals). The central mart of the Sundarbans is the town 
of Khulna, towards which all the boat routes converge. The 
chief route, after reaching the junction of the Kabadak with 
the Morirchap river, proceeds by the latter as far as its junction 
with the Betua and the Kholpctua, where it divides into two 
channels. The large boats pass along the Kholpctua, Gal- 
ghasia, Banstala, and Kanksiali channels to Kallganj, while the 
smaller boats enter the Sovnali at its junction with the Khol- 
petua and proceed to Kaliganj by the Guntiakhali, Habra, 
Sitalkhali, Jhapjhapia, and Kanksiali ; the route through the 
Sitalkhali has been shortened since the opening of the Gobinda 
Canal, and boats of all sizes now pass through it. From Kall- 
ganj the route proceeds through the Jamuna as far as Basantpur, 
where it again divides, forming an inner and an outer passage. 
The outer passage enters the Twenty-four Parganas through 
the Kalindri river and the Sahibkhali and Barakulia Khals, 
while the inner passage proceeds by the Jamuna from Basant- 
pur to Husainabad, where it enters a channel called the 
HusainabSd or DhSnsara Khal. From Khulna routes branch 
off north, east, and south ; the chief northern route proceeds 
up the Atharabanki, Madhumatf, and Garai into the PadmS. or 
main channel of the Ganges, and carries the river trade not 
only of Northern Bengal but also of Bihar during the season 
when the Nadia Rivers are closed. In recent years, the silting 
up of this route has led to its abandonment by steamers. The 
eastern route from Khulna passes down the Bhairab, and then 
by Barisal through Backergunge District to Dacca. The main 
.southern route connects Khulna with Morrelganj. 

In addition to the Cachar-Sundarbans dispatch service, 
which plies from Calcutta through the Sundarbans to Barisal, 
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Chandpur, Narayanganj, and Assam, there are services of 
steamers between Khulna and Muhammadpur, Khulna a!nd 
Binodpur, and (during the rains) Magura and Khulna and 
Madaripur via the Madhumatl Bil route (see Faridpur Dis- 
trict). There is also a service on the Kabadak between 
Kapilmuni in Khulna and Kotchandpur in Jessore District, 
which taps the railway at Jhingergacha. 

The famine of 1897-8 affected parts of the Khulna and Famine. 
Satkhira subdivisions. The rainfall was deficient in 1895-6, 
and a cyclonic storm drove salt water over the fields and 
destroyed the young plants. The rainfall was again very short 
in 1896-7, and the out-turn of the great rice area bordering on 
the Sundarbans barely amounted to an eighth of the normal 
crop. An area of 467 square miles with a population of 276,000 
was affected, but the number requiring relief never exceeded 
16,000. The relief works were closed at the end of September, 
but poorhouses were maintained till a month later. The total 
expenditure was 1-74 lakhs, of which Rs. 61,000 was spent on 
relief works and Rs. 75,000 on gratuitous relief. Apart from 
this, Rs. 48,000 was advanced under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act and Rs. 69,000 under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Khulna, Bagherhat, and 
Satkhira. The Magistrate-Collector is assisted at head- staff, 
quarters by a staff of four Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, and 
the Bagherhat and Satkhira subdivisions are each in charge 
of a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector assisted by a Sub-Deputy- 
Collector. A Deputy-Conservator of forests and two Extra- 
Assistant Conservators attached to the Sundarbans division 
are also stationed at Khulna. 

For the disposal of civil judicial work, in addition to the Civil and 
District and Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of Jessore, 
two Munsifs and a Subordinate Judge sit at Khulna and three 
Munsifs at each of the other subdivisional head-quarters. 

There are in all twelve criminal courts, including the court 
of an Additional Sessions Judge, who also sits at Jessore for 
a portion of the year. The most common cases are those 
arising out of land disputes. 

The early land revenue history of the District cannot be Land 
distinguished from that of the neighbouring Districts of Jessore revenue - 
and the Twenty-four Parganas, of which until recently it formed 
part At the time of the Permanent Settlement, most of the' 
present District was divided into a few large zamlnddris , in- 
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eluding portions of the Isafpur and Saidpur estates (see Jessore 
District). Of 979 estates in 1903-4 with a current demand 
of 6*9 lakhs, 75 6 with a demand of 5*1 lakhs are permanently 
settled. There are no tenures peculiar to the District. Utbandi 
tenants pay rent only upon the land actually cultivated during 
the year (see Nadia District). Korfd ryots hold under a 
middleman such as a gdntJuddr or jotdar, tniddi ryots are 
liable to ejectment after a fixed period, kistkdrl ryots are 
tenants-at-will, while the occupants of jula jama and dhdnya 
kardri holdings pay rent in kind. For the whole District the 
incidence of rental is Rs. 4-3-2 per cultivated acre ; but rents 
vary greatly, ranging from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 9 per acre in the 
Khulna subdivision, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 18 in Bagherhat, and 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 in Satkhira, Pan and garden lands bring 
m between Rs. 6 and Rs. 9 in Bagherhat, and between Rs. 9 
and Rs. 18 in Khulna, while in Satkhira as much as Rs. 30 
is occasionally paid for garden and Rs.52 for pan land. In 
a settlement of a small tract which was made in 1901-3 
the rates of rent were found to vary from Rs. 2-13 to Rs. 6 per 
cultivated acre, the average rate being Rs. 4-6-6, and the 
average holding of each tenant 12-28 acres. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 

*903-4* 

6,86 

* 4^3 

Local and Outside the municipalities of Khulna, Satkhira, and 
municipal Debhata, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
ment. with subordinate local boards in each subdivision. In 1903-4 
the income of the District board was Rs. 1,95,000, of which 
Rs. 1,03,000 was derived from rates; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 1,56,000, including Rs. 98,000 spent on public works 
and Rs. 35,000 on education. 

Police and The District contains 13 police stations and 9 outposts; and 
i alls * in 1903 the force subordinate to the District Superintendent 
consisted of 3 inspectors, 35 sub-inspectors, 36 head con- 
stables, and 394 constables, including 41 water constables and 
57 town police. In addition, there was a rural police of 239 
daffaddrs and 2,155 chaukldan. The District jail at Khuln£ 
town has accommodation for 49 prisoners, and subsidiary jails 
at Satkhira and Bagherhat have accommodation for 47, 
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In respect of education Khulna is less advanced than might Education 
be expected from its proximity to Calcutta, and in 1901 only 
6*9 per cent, of the population (12*4 males and o*8 females) 
could read and write. The total number of pupils under 
instruction fell from 38,000 in 1892-3 to 34,000 m 1900-1. 

In 1903-4 there were 34,000 boys and 3,000 girls at school, 
being respectively 34-7 and 3*4 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in that year was 1,009: namely, an Arts 
college, 91 secondary, 909 primary, and 8 special schools. 

The expenditure on education was i*8 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 21,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 34,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 1,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 96,000 
from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 11 dispensaries, of which Medical. 
3 had accommodation for 41 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 79,000 out-patients and 500 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 2,000 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 15,000, of which Rs. 1,100 was met by Govern- 
ment contributions, Rs. 7,000 from Local and Rs. 2,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vaccina- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was tion - 
32,000, or 26*28 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vols. i and 
ii (1875); Sir J. Westland, Report on Jessore (Calcutta, 1874), 

K. E. Pargiter, Revenue History of the Sundarbans from 1765 
to 1870 (Calcutta, 1885).] 

Khulna Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Khulna District, Bengal, lying between 21 0 41' and 23 0 T N. 
and 89° 14' and 89° 45' E., with an area of 649 square miles. 

The subdivision is an alluvial tract, merging to the south in the 
Sundarbans ; the general features are the same as in the lower 
delta through which the rivers of Bengal find their way to 
the sea. The population in 1901 was 401,785, compared with 
341,493 in 1891, the density being 619 persons per square 
mile. It contains one town, Khulna (population, 10,426), the 
head-quarters ; and 929 villages. Khulna town is the chief 
centre of trade ; but Alaipur, Daulatpur, Dumria, Phul- 
tala, and Kapilmuni are also important marts. 

Bagherhat Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, lying between 21 0 44' and 22 0 59' N. and 
89° 32' and 89° 58' E., with an area of 679 square miles. 

The north of the subdivision is low-lying and contains 
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numerous swamps, but the country is more open and there 
is less jungle than in the Satkhira subdivision. To the south 
the countiy merges in the Sundarbans, where the land is being 
steadily reclaimed. The population m 1901 was 363,041, 
compaied with 340,559 in 1891, the density being 535 persons 
per square mile. The subdivision contains 1,045 villages, but 
no town. The head-quaiters ate at Bagiierhat (population, 
1,124), a place containing several antiquities of inteiest. The 
chief trade centres are Morrelganj and Kachua. 

Satkhira Subdivision, — Western subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, lying between 21 0 38' and 22 0 57' N. and 
88° 54' and 89° 23' E., with an area of 749 square miles. 
The northern part of the subdivision lescmbles in its geneial 
physical characteristics the adjoining thanas of Jessore; the 
drainage is bad and there are numerous swamps The southern 
portion includes a large area in the Sundarbans, where theie 
is much feitile land awaiting reclamation. 'The population 
in 1901 was 488,217, compared with 495,600 in 1891, the 
density being 652 persons per square mile. It contains two 
towns, Satkhira (population, 8,356), the head-quarteis, and 
Debhata (5,454); and 1,467 villages. Iswaripur was the 
old capital of Raja Pratapaditya. Debhata and Kauganj 
aie trading centres. 

Alaipur, — Village in Khulna District, Bengal, situated in 
22 0 59' N. and 89° 39' E., at the junction of the Atharabanki 
and Bhairab rivers. Population (1901), 1,190. It has some 
local trade, and pottery is largely manufactured. 

Bagherhat Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Khulna District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 40' N. 
and 89° 47' E., on the Bhairab river. Population (1901), 1,124. 
In the neighbourhood are the ruins of several buildings left by 
Khanja All, the pioneer settler in the Sundarbans (see Khulna 
District), including a brick-built road from the bank of the 
. Bhairab, a large hall known as the Shat Gumbaz, and the 
mausoleum of Khanja All. There is a large bi-weekly market, 
and an annual fair lasting for a month is held on the occasion 
of the SrTpanchamT. The village contains the usual public 
offices, a sub-jail with accommodation for 35 prisoners, and 
a Government-aided school. 

Daulatpur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Khulna District, Bengal, situated in 22°53' N. and 89° 32' E., 
on the Bhairab river. Population (1901), 808, Daulatpur 
has a large trade in betel-nuts. It is a station on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and contains an Arts college and 
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English high school and the tahsll kacheri of the Saidpur 
Trust estate. 

Debhata, — Town in the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 34' N. and 88° 58' E., on the 
Jamuna. Population (1901), 5,454, There is a local trade in 
sundri wood (. Heritiera littoralis ), and lime is manufactured 
from shells. Debhata was constituted a municipality in 1876. 
The income and expenditure during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 2,000 each. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 2,000, 
mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 1,800. 

Dumria. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Khulna District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 48' N. and 19 0 26° E , 
on the Bhadra river. Population (1901), 3,847. It possesses 
an extensive trade in rice, and boats are largely manufactured. 

Iswaripur. — Village in the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 19' N. and 89° 7' E., on the 
Jamuna river. Population (1901), 362. It was formerly known 
as Yasohara, and was in the seventeenth century the capital of 
Raja Pratapaditya, the popular hero of the Sundarbans. 

[Sir J. Westland, Report o?i Jessore (Calcutta, 1874), p. 23.] 

Kachua. — Village in the Bagherhat subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 39' N. and 89° 53' E., at the 
junction of the Bhairab and Madhumati rivers. Population 
(1901), 247. Kachua is one of three market-places established 
by Mr. Henckell in the Sundarbans in 1782-3 ; the other two, 
Chandkhali and Henckellganj, are now of no importance, but 
Kachua still has a large bazar. The principal export is rice ; 
large quantities of hachu , a kind of yam, are also grown, from 
which the village possibly derives its name. 

Kaliganj. — Village in the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 27' N. and 89° 2' E., on the 
Kanksiali river. Population (1901), 47. Kaliganj lies on 
the boat-route between Calcutta and the eastern Districts, and 
has a large bazar and considerable local trade. It is also 
noted for its manufacture of earthenware, horn, and cutlery. 

Kapilmuni. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Khulna District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 42' N. and 89° 19' E., 
on the Kabadak. Population (1901), 3 6z - Kapilmuni is 
connected by steamer service with Jhingergacha station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and possesses a bi-weekly 
market. A large annual fair, held in March in honour of the 
goddess Kapileswarl, is attended by 6,000 or 7,000 persons. 

Khulna Town.— Head-quarters of Khulna District, Bengal, 
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situated in 22 0 49' N. and 89° 34' E., at the point where the 
Bhairab river meets the Sundarbans. Population (1901), 
10,426. Khulna may be described as the capital of the Sun- 
darbans, and has been for more than a hundred yeais a place 
of commercial importance. It was the head-quarters of the 
salt department during the period of the Company’s salt manu- 
facture. It is the terminus of the central section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and all the great liver routes 
converge on the town, it being connected by steamer with 
Narayanganj, Barisal, MadarIpur, Muhammaclpur, and 
Binodpur. Rice, sugar, betel-nuts, and coco-nuts, the produce 
of the vicinity, are collected here for export to Calcutta, 
and the trade in salt is also large. Khulna was constituted a 
municipality in 1884. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 22,000, and the expenditure Rs. 20,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,000, including Rs. 4,600 
derived from a tax on persons (or property tax), Rs. 3,500 from 
a tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 4,600 from a conservancy 
rate; and the expenditure was Rs. 17,000. The municipality 
has recently undertaken a scheme for improving the drainage. 
The town contains the usual civil, criminal, and levenue courts, 
District jail, circuit-house, hospital, and schools. The jail has 
accommodation for 49 prisoners , the principal industries are 
oil-pressing, wheat-grinding, paddy-husking, mat-making, aloe- 
pounding, and rope-making. The Woodburn Hospital was 
completed in 1901 at a cost of Rs. 18,000. 

Morrelganj. — Village in the Bagherhat subdivision of 
Khulna District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 27' N. and 89° 52' K., 
on the Panguchi, miles above its confluence with the 
Baleswar or Haringhata, of which it is a feeder. Population 
(1901), 972. Morrelganj was formerly the property of Messrs. 
Morrel and Lightfoot, who converted this pait of the country 
from impenetrable jungle into a prosperous rice-growing tract 
dotted with thriving villages. The river, which here is tidal, is 
about a quarter of a mile broad, with deep water from bank to 
bank, avoiding good holding ground for ships, with a well- 
sheltered anchorage. It was declared a port by the Govern 
ment of Bengal in November, 1869, and buoys were laid down 
in the following month ; but the effort to make it an entrepot 
for sea-going trade was not attended with success. Its position 
on a fine navigable river, commanding a rich rice country, 
still, however, renders it a great centre of local trade. It is 
an important steamer station of the Cachar-Sundarbans service. 

Phultala. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
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Khulna District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 58' N. and 89° 29' E., 
on the Bhairab river. Population (1901), 3,911. It has 
u brisk sugar manufacture and a large trade in rice, betel- 
leaves, &c. Phultala is a station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and is also connected with Khulna town by a good 
road. 

Satkhira Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Khulna District, Bengal, situated in 22 0 43' N. 
and 89° 5' E., on a khdl or channel connected with the 
Ichamatl river. Population (1901), 8,356. Satkhira was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 4,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,500, mainly 
from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6,500. The town contains the usual public offices, 
a sub-jail with accommodation for 1 2 prisoners, as well as many 
Hindu temples. 
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